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The upper card is a 
standard IBM form (5081), 
punched with the data de- 
sired for Durfey’s copy of 
“King John and the Ab- 
bot,”’ according to the sys- 
tem explained in the ac- 
companying article. The 
punches are interpreted in 
the card below. The first 
two musical phrases are 
skeletalized in columns 45— 
8 and 53-6; and the last 
six notes of the tune are 
entered as a common- 
place of folk-tradition 
(columns 65~—70). The two 
punches at the extreme 
right of the card signify 
that the notes registered in 
columns 47 and 55 are to 
be sharped. P, in the in- 
terpreted skeletal outline 
of the first two phrases, 


signifies lower VII, as is 
clear by reference’ to 
columns 47 and 55. The 


tune is regarded as inher- 
ently Dorian, and _ the 
range as authentic.* Eng- 
land has been assigned first 
place in an arbitrary listing 
of countries and areas rele- 
vant to British-American 
folk-song (column 19). 


* The range might better have 
1 “mixed.” 


been denominatec 


Child 45. “King John of the Abbot of Canterbury,” Durfey, Pills, 1719, IV, 28. 
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MECHANICAL HELP IN THE STUDY OF FOLK SONG 
By BERTRAND H. BRONSON 


SCHOLARS IN THE fields of the Humanities are habitually (and properly) 
afraid of statistical machinery. Since the purpose of the present note is to 
suggest ways in which practical use may be made of the IBM (International 
Business Machine) in the comparative study of folk-tunes, I wish at the 
start to make a distinction that should free me from the charge of Philistin- 
ism. The machine is not asked to do what a machine should not attempt: it 
cannot solve aesthetic problems on the basis of figures, but where facts and 
figures are necessary, it can give factual answers with a startling economy of 
time and effort, and free the student for questions of a higher order. Success- 
ful use of the method to be outlined depends on the thoughtful and sensitive 
analysis of melody, and follows, not precedes, such analysis. The questions 
to be put will vary with the objects of particular investigation, but here it is 
best to describe a specific application: the procedures may be modified and 
readily adapted to the special needs of the investigator. 

Working with the tunes of the British-American folk tradition, one can 
employ the standard type of IBM card without any alteration, although its 
use will be facilitated by descriptive or identifying heads and divisions. The 
basic form is IBM 508x. Its layout may be briefly described. It isa card 3}” X 
72”, containing ten rows of figures, printed the length of the card, one row 
under the other and equidistant. Each row consists of a single numeral re- 
peated eighty times. The top row, standing about ?” below the top edge of 
the card, is a series of zeroes: the next row below is a series of ones, the next 
of twos, and so on in succession, the bottom row being a series of nines. Re- 
garded vertically, there are eighty identical columns of digits from o to 9. 
These eighty columns, or the spaces that they fill, are numbered in series, 
in fine print, at top and bottom of the card. The blank space at the top of 
the card, running its whole length, may be used for typed data, or for two 
additional rows of punches aligned with the figures below, or for both pur- 
poses simultaneously. 

The elements of a British-American folk-tune which, after somewhat pro- 
longed study, seem to the present writer most significant, are the following: 
range (authentic, plagal, or mixed); modal characteristics; prevailing time- 
signature; number of phrases (usually corresponding to the number of lines 
of verbal text in the stanza carried by a single utterance of the whole tune); 
the nature or pattern of the refrain, with regard to the musical phrases— 
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whether inset or final, and on which phrases these elements occur; the phrasal 
scheme (i.e., ABCD, ABBA, ABAC, etc.); the final (whether identical or no 
with the tonic); the initial interval between the upbeat and the first strong 
accent; and the cadential notes of the other phrases of the tune. All these 
factors we shall wish to have tabulated for comparative purposes. 

In addition, there will always be an irreducible minimum of required iden- 
tification, to keep the record straight. In my own investigations, which have 
been largely concerned with the Child ballad-tunes and tunes related thereto, 
I have found a use for the following notes of reference: Child number; book 
or MS or phonograph record whence taken; volume number, if any; date of 
publication or collection; name of collector; singer’s name; country and local- 
ity where collected. Without further generalization, I shall describe the pro- 
cedure with these materials. One or more spaces on the card will be given to 
each of the elements or factors mentioned above. 

The first three columns, commencing at the left end of the card, are al- 
lotted to the Child number, units in column 3, tens in 2, hundreds in 1. 
Columns 4-6 are given to the source. A catch identification is enough: initials 
for an editor, the first three initials of a journal’s name, or other brief symbol. 
Columns 7-9 carry the volume number; columns 10-12 the year of publica- 
tion or collection, with one thousand omitted as unnecessary. Thus 1932 will 
be punched as 932. Columns 13-15 carry the first three letters of the collec- 
tor’s name; columns 16-18, similarly, the first three of the singer’s name. This 
will ordinarily prove a sufficient clue, with the other data at hand. Columns 
19-20 carry the geographical identification. Working with twenty-four or 
fewer regional divisions, one could allot a particular numeral arbitrarily to 
each. But it is better, since two columns will carry us up to gg, to assign arbi- 
trary numbers in sequence to all the geographical or national units we wish 
to distinguish. In this way all the states could be entered, and many other 
regional divisions as well. The census divisions, however, supply a useful and 
accepted regional grouping for this country. There are nine of these: New 
England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, West North Central, South 
Atlantic, East South Central, West South Central, Mountain, and Pacific. 
The state-names of each division will be easily found in the Census Reports. 

Next follows a series of descriptive entries about the tune. Column 21 gives 
the number of phrases in the tune. The uppermost two punches will signify 
11 and 12, if there should be so many as eleven or twelve phrases. Columns 
22-28 allow the entry of the phrasal pattern, omitting the initial A, which 
may always be taken for granted. There has been allowed room for only eight 
(actually, seven) phrases: it will be found that there is little need for com- 
parison beyond that point, and reference can always be made to a particular 
tune. Columns 29-32 are reserved for the refrain pattern. Thus, if the refrain 
is a repeated last line of the quatrain, column 29 will be punched on the 5; 
if the refrain elements occur on the second, fourth, and seventh phrases 
(as with ‘‘The Three Ravens’’), 2, 4, 7 will be punched in columns 29, 30, 31. 
Column 33, if punched say, on 4, indicates that there is a separate burden of 
4 lines; if punched on o, that there is no burden. Columns 34-35 carry the 
time-signature, which will not normally employ more than two digits. If it 
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should do so, it is probably not a violence to write 42 as $, in such material as 
ours. Other higher compounds are quite improbable. Where the timing is 
irregular, the prevailing metre should be entered. If this is impossible to deter- 
mine, an x may be used for the variable unit. Column 36 carries the alpha- 
betical indication of range: a for authentic, p for plagal, m for mixed. Col- 
umns 37-38 designate the mode. Here I have found it advantageous to resort 
to a classification explained and defended in The Musical Quarterly, Janu- 
ary, 1946, pp. 37 ff. Having arranged all Western modal scales, heptatonic, 
hexatonic, and pentatonic, in a sequential order, I now for reasons of conven- 
ient tabulation, number them arbitrarily, from Lydian (1), Lydian/Ionian (2), 
m (3), Ionian (4) Ionian/Mixolydian (5), 7? (6), etc. to Locrian (18). Bi- 
modal tunes are punched on 19, modern minor tunes on 20, making use of 
both columns for the two digits. But, again, all these modes may be given an 
arbitrary position in the two columns, necessitating but a single punch for 
each; in this case Lydian would be o on the first column, D/AE would be o 
on the second column, modern minor would be g on the second column. 
Since we have no occasion for additional modal distinctions, the second way 
is the simpler of the two, and has been adopted on the card reproduced above. 
Column 39 indicates whether the final is the tonic, and, if not, what degree 
does constitute the final. Column 40 gives the note on which the initial up- 
beat occurs. 

The columns from 41 to 48 are reserved for the skeletal outline of the first 
phrase. Column 48 must contain the cadential note of the phrase to enable 
it to be compared with other first phrase cadences; but the rest of the outline 
may vary in length. Only the main stresses are entered on the card. It is im- 
practical and unnecessary to attempt a full transcription, although for other 
kinds of investigation this might be done. What is most useful for compara- 
tive study is a reduction of the tune to its essential melodic identity, and this 
will best be achieved by selecting the notes on which the main pulse-beats 
occur and setting these down in succession in terms of degrees. The use of 
degrees, I, II, etc. of the scale brings about an automatic reduction of all 
keys to a common tonic—a necessary procedure for comparison of melodic 
contours. There will seldom be more than four, or at most six, pulse-beats in 
a phrase properly set down. Here it is necessary to add a few cautionary hints 
on skeletal transcription. 

First, as to the underlying rhythm: this should be determined neither by 
the tune alone, nor by the text, but by the way in which the tune accommo- 
dates the text. In the ordinary iambic ballad quatrain mated to a tune in 
common time there will be no question where the pulse-beats come: they 
will correspond pretty closely to the verbal accents. Similarly with a com- 
bination of dactyls and trochees, set to a tune in §, like ‘Lord Lovel’’: they 
will occur on 1 and 4 of each bar. But in both these cases, allowance is to be 
made for the fourth stress on the second and fourth phrases, which appears 
in the verbal text as a pause. On the card, this will show as a doubling of the 
cadence-note. The musical phrases are the same length, regardless of the 
number of syllables in the line. (I speak of course of the norm.) If this rule is 
followed, a feminine cadence will be distinguishable on the card by the 
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mere absence of doubling at the end of the second (and fourth) phrase. A 
feminine cadence in the first (or third) phrase, since ordinarily there is no 
break or pause for it, is probably best disregarded. Hence the accented syl- 
lable would be set down as the cadence-note of the phrase. For examples: 


IV IV V II 
As I walked out one morning for pleasure 
Ill IV V I 


I spied a cow-puncher a-riding along. 


But, on the other hand: 


I III VII IV 
It fell on a day, and a bonny summer day, 
I III V I 


When corn grew green and yellow... 
And also: 
I Vv III I 
“Is this your bride, Lord Thomas,”’ she said, 
I I V V 
“‘Methinks she looks wonderful brown... . 


” 


In the case of 2, #, or } meters, the decision is not always so easy. It some- 
times happens that the contour of a } tune is best outlined by the first beat 


of each bar, in which case it is nearly identical with ¢ time. But not infre- 
7 7 


quently it will be found that the basic rhythm of a 2 tune is either one / one, 
7 Fa 7 a 7 7 


two / one / one, two, etc. or one, two / one / one, two / one, etc. The same 
holds of $ and $ meters. Thus in Cecil Sharp’s beautiful version of ‘‘Barbara 


Allan,” in $, the musical accents are: 
, , , , 
3 I 2 : 2 s ga tI 2 3 
In / Scarlet / Town where /I was / born There, etc.! 


4 ? i a 
But other = tunes may show rather: one, two three / one, two / one, two, 
7 


three / one, two, etc. In all these cases, of course, the note that is recorded 
on the card is that which corresponds to each ‘‘one.”” Another example is 
Sharp’s ‘‘Lord Bateman,” which he notes in $, but which might almost equally 
well be expressed in $: 


, , , , 
I 1,2 I 1,2 
($) Lord Bateman / was a / noble / lord 
, , , , 
I Ss “& 2 I 2 


A / noble / lord of / high de/gree, etc. 


, , , , 
4 I 2 1234 12 123 
or (8) Lord / Bateman / was a / noble / lord 
, , , , 
4 12 2234 4 2 123 


A / noble / lord of / high de/gree, etc. 


1 It should be understood that here and below the numerals indicate evenly spaced beats. 
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(Again all numerals are evenly spaced, though not equally stressed, beats.) 
In either reading, the notes to transcribe are those corresponding to the 
“ones.” 

In recording the phrases on the card, it is easiest to count the first pulse 
on column 48, going backward a column for each stress, to find the column 
at which to begin to punch the phrase. The notes of the authentic octave are 
written as degrees of the scale, on rows 1 to 8. When 11 (or X) is punched 
together with one of these, the note is to be read an octave below; when 12 
(or R) is punched with one of them, that note is to be read an octave above. 
This makes possible a recording of three full octaves, which is a quite sufficient 
range for British-American tunes. 

Columns 49-56 will carry, similarly, the skeletal outline of the second 
phrase of the tune, the cadence-note always being recorded on column 56. 
If this is the mid-cadence of the tune, no more of the tune need be recorded, 
since two phrases are sufficient for family comparisons. But if the tune is 
double-strain, as with the ‘‘Twa Sisters” family, it is probably best to record 
the fourth phrase on columns 57 to 64. 

Columns 65 to 72 may be devoted to melodic commonplaces or formulae 
which are likely to recur. Here, more than the heaviest stresses will need to 
be entered. For example, the opening phrase of ‘“‘The Bailiff’s Daughter of 
Islington,”’ or of Sharp’s Somerset version of ‘‘The Wraggle-taggle Gipsies”’ 
would be entered thus: VIII III VIILII 1 and VIITITI VIII. That the 
III is major in the first case and minor in the second would appear from the 
modal identification registered in columns 37-38. 

Columns 73-76 are allotted to accidental, extra-modal flats, referring back- 
ward in the following way. Column 73, having ten numerals, will refer to 
the eight columns 40 to 49. If in the skeletal outline any note in any of those 
columns is flatted, the number of that column (minus 40) will be punched in 
column 73. Columns 74 will be used in identical fashion for the flats in columns 
50-59. Column 75 and 76 will carry the flats for columns 60-69 and 70-72, 
respectively. In columns 77 to 80, the process just described is repeated for 
the accidental sharps that may fall to be recorded. 

The procedure described will yield a faithful record of the whole bulk of 
British-American folk song with sufficient fullness and accuracy to make 
comparison easy and reliable. When a stack of cards, on each of which a tune 
has been punched, is placed in a sorting machine, the cards having the de- 
sired characteristics can be automatically picked out and counted with in- 
human speed and accuracy. If, for example, it were desired to find what pro- 
portion of tunes had a middle cadence on the fifth, the sorter would pick out 
all the tunes having that feature and tabulate the total count. If it be wished 
to discover how often a certain musical formula or commonplace occurs, the 
sorter can be set for the given series of notes and, if the formula appears in 
the skeletal outline, all occurrences of it will be readily selected. Similarly 
with all the other data recorded on the cards. A vivid way of bringing out 
racial or national characteristics is to use cards for the several entries, of 
which the top edges are stained in different colors, each color being assigned 
to a particular country or racial tradition. 

I do not pretend to have exhausted the possible uses of the device in the 
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field under discussion; but am content if the foregoing remarks suggest ways 
in which the drudgery which inevitably accompanies the most exciting re- 
search,—if that research is to achieve sound conclusions—may be speeded up 
and lightened. It hardly need be pointed out that the method makes in- 
stantly available a dozen different ways of indexing. Ways of adapting the 
scheme outlined above to his own needs will occur to every reader.’ 


University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


2 I owe special thanks to Professor L. A. Harper, of the University of California, Berkeley, 
for his unfailingly courteous response to time-consuming queries about IBM and for a number 
of helpful suggestions; and to Mr. P. W. Livingston, Assistant Vice-President of the Bankers’ 
Trust, New York, for timely advice which enabled me to avoid some serious blunders in the 
same connection. 














MEXICAN MORISCAS: 
A PROBLEM IN DANCE ACCULTURATION 


By GERTRUDE PRoKOscH KURATH 


SANTIAGUITOS OF CHILA, PUEBLA 


IN THE NORTHWEST corner of the Sierra de Puebla lies the tiny Otomf 
community or rancherta of Chila, accessible only by mule from Honey. The 
entire second week of February it holds a Saint’s Day Volador (Flying Pole) 
Fiesta, which attracts many Otomf and Aztecs from the surrounding moun- 
tains. In 1946, through the intercession of Bodil Christensen, we were wel- 
comed as the only white guests. The Voladores flew daily to their one-man 
flute and tabor, and every afternoon after the service a dance took place in 
the church. 

To the strumming of a guitarre ten young boys danced in front of the altar 
in two parallel lines. They were called Los Santiaguitos. They wore coronas 
or mitres of bent laths on a circlet of wood, flaunting mirror ornaments, 
feathers at the peak, and paper streamers. A dime-store bandanna was tied 
around ears and chin. Two more bandannas were crossed over their shoulders 
and tight under their arms, over ordinary white shirts. They wore two pairs of 
trousers, a full long white underpair and a tighter red outer pair with white 
geometric designs on the thigh. They danced on the cold stone floor with 
bare mudcaked feet. In the left hand they manipulated a wand with gaudy 
feathers, in the right a small rattle or castafiuela.! (The Voladores were simi- 
larly dressed, except for cone-shaped hats with streamers.) 

Two men wove among them or around their two lines, a capitén, or leader, 
and a buff6n, or clown in ragged clothes and dilapidated derby hat. With 
grimaces and inane sounds he would poke a repulsive desiccated squirrel at 
the spectators. At times he used an individual step; usually he clumsily 
imitated the other dancers. There was also a transvestite Malinche in a long 
pink skirt, but he-she was dancing with the Voladores in another part of the 
church. 

Facing the altar, the Santiaguitos started and concluded with vibration of 
the rattles and of the heel of the right foot implanted on the ground. They 
persevered in a side-to-side step-close-step-pat for some time. They varied 
it with syncopation and change of meter. Then, face to face, they danced 
another variant. Partners and opposites changed places in a figure ‘‘8.’’ After 
a pivot, partners knelt on one knee for an embrace. Finally, facing the altar 
again, they progressed with frog jumps, then with elaborate combinations of 
sidestepping, leaping heelclicks and turns. All steps were smooth and gliding, 
the sidewise leitmotif, even the leaps. The steps and figures, co-ordinated 
along with the quoted music and the Chart of Comparative Choreography,” 
show ingenious simultaneities of the group and capitdén, for instance, a ¢ 
against a ¢ unit. 


1 There are unpublished photographs by Bodil Christensen of these dancers. 
2 See Supplement. The leitmotif resembles the European Renaissance ‘‘double.”’ 
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The Santiaguttos of Chila bear a remarkable resemblance to dance groups 
in the Sierra Madre Occidental, as will be shown later. But they also form 
part of a large and popular family of ritual dances in the Sierra Madre Ori- 
ental. 


SANTIAGOS, Moros, NEGRITOS OF THE SIERRAS 
OF PUEBLA AND VERA CRUZ 


Most of the Santiagos in the Eastern Sierras are young men. They not only 
dance in opposition, but enact a mock combat, often with dialogue in N4- 
huatl or Totonac. Usually these groups dance in connection with a Volador 
Fiesta, preferably on Corpus Christi, or on September 16, at Cuetzaldn, 
Huahuaxtla, Teziutl4n in Puebla; at Papantla, Coyutla, Coxquihui in Vera 
Cruz, and at many other pueblos. 

The general fad of Puebla is the short pair of red trousers, bandanna bando- 
leer, sometimes embroidered bolero. They go to town with masks and espe- 
cially with headgear—crowns with crosses, huge hats, helmets, crests with 
mirrors, spun glass, feathers, streamers, spangles. They carry machetes or hal- 
berds and often wear bells. 

The Santiagos of Vera Cruz are led by a Santiago de Caballero, straddling 
a small horse’s head mounted on a frame, and wearing a helmet of painted 
wooden arcs, green and violet silk breeches, a cape with narrow lace, and 
bronze bells. The two capitanes and two lines of dancers brandish ribbon- 
decked staves of cedar wood, to the accompaniment of a fiddle and guitarre.' 

The Moros y Espafoles, to flute and tabor, enter with pivots and line up 
face to face. The two capitanes start a mock fight with 22-inch machetes, the 
opposing factions meet in combat, jump about, lift the free leg some half 
yard off the ground. After several hours of combat and quaint arguments in 
Totonac, it ends in victory for the Espafioles.s Meanwhile on the outskirts 
cavort a viejo, a clown in the guise of an old man, similar to the one in Chila, 
and at times also a villainous Pilato in gaudy peaked sombrero. 

Dancers synonymous with Los Moros—Los Negritos—do not battle, but, 
as the Chila Santiaguitos, dance longways, with a ‘“‘zapateado a onze’”’ step.5 
They wear black trousers sometimes aprons and jackets, and ornate broad- 
rimmed hats. Sometimes they use masks, but never face-blackening. Among 
the Totonacs a Maranguilla (alias Malinche) carries a live snake, a curandero, 
or witch-doctor, invokes the four winds and cures the dancers’ make-believe 
snake bites. Finally, the dancers kill the snake.® 

Certain features of these dances recur in others with unrelated names, such 
as the mestizo Toreadores of Puebla. They are dressed like charros, dance 
Spanish zapateados and click their spurs. They dance in two lines (see Tabula- 
tion 2), also in two concentric circles. Their leaders are Caporal, Mayoral, and 
Juan Poblano. Capering around in their midst are a Torito, a boy dressed as a 


* Higinio Vazquez Santa Ana, Fiestas y Costumbres Mexicanas (México, 1940), pp. 299-300. 

* Ibid., pp. 301-302. 

5 Francisco A. Borja, Musica y Danza de la Sierra Norte del Estado de Puebla (Puebla, 1943), 
pp. 88-90. 

* Frances Toor, Treasury of Mexican Folkways (New York, 1947), p. 355. 
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bull, and a Juan Vaquero mounted un a hobby horse (also called matador); 
lazadores with lassoes, a buffén and a Maranguilla. The play ends with the 
capture of the bull—a strange mingling of ceremonial symbolism and Spanish 
secular custom.’ 

A native dance, the Acatlaxqui (reed throwers) of Sta. Catarina Nopochtla, 
Puebla, is celebrated on November 26, the Saint’s Day. The costumes are 
identical with those of the Chila Voladores; the figures are similar to those of 
the Santitaguttos. A Maringutila carries a gourd bowl and small wooden snake. 
In front of the church several dancers hoist “‘her’’ on a wooden platform; the 
rest throw their ingeniously jointed reeds to form a dome above her head—all 
to flute and drum, church bells, and skyrockets.*® 


CoMBAT DANCES IN CENTRAL MEXICO 


Moros and Santiagos are very popular throughout Central Mexico, at 
Fiestas in Amecameca and Chalma, México; Ixtapalapa, D.F.*; Tepoztlin 
and Tepalcingo, Morelos!®; Ocotozco, Tlaxcala; San Marcos Iguala, San 
Cristobal," Guerrero." On the Thursday after Ash Wednesday (in 1946, 
March 8) a charming Fiesta is celebrated in the hilltop atrium of diminutive 
Tecalpulco, near Taxco, Guerrero. It includes many dances, but features Los 
Moros y Cristianos (Moors and Christians) and Santiagos. These take turns 
throughout the day and into the night, by lamplight. 

On the occasion observed, both groups wore masks, the Santiagos pink 
bearded masks, the Moros ludicrous creations with long red noses. Moros wore 
gilt helmets surmounted by a crescent or horns meeting in a halo, some of 
them striped longsleeved kimonas. Cristianos had plume-crested morions, 
some with vizors, tunics, capes, breeches of many colors, and wrinkled 
grayish-pink stockings and store shoes. One of them substituted a derby hat 
stuck with feathers. 

Santiago, as leader-clown, galloped among the Santiago dancers, on a hobby 
horse supposedly endowed with life. On the outskirts a ragged buffén bran- 
dished a desiccated squirrel, and a banner bearer waved his estandarte in the 
face of intrepid and unwelcome photographers. 

The prolonged dance play started with a wiggling in the air of each free 
foot in turn, then a procession in two lines to an innocuous little repetitious 
tune for one-man flute and tabor (see musical examples). The typical step 
was a curious skip involving an inward and outward twist of the standing 
foot (A in notation), later on combined with a quarter turn from side to side, 
and a kind of polka step (B in notation). 

With jerky, puppetlike motions the opposing armies faced and clashed their 


7 Borja, op. cit., pp. 97-98. H. V. Santa Ana, Fiestas, p. 356. 

8 Bodil Christensen, ‘The Acatlaxqui Dance of Mexico,”’ Ethnos, No. 4, 1937 (The Ethno- 
graphical Museum of Sweden, Stockholm), pp. 133-136. 

* For text see Frances Gillmor, Spanish Texts of Three Dance Dramas from Mexican Villages 
(Univ. of Arizona Bul., XIII, No. 4), pp. 7-40. 

10 For photo, see H. V. Santa Ana, Calendario de Fiestas (México, 1931), I, Fig. 29. 

1 For San Cristobal text, see B. McAfee and R. H. Barlow, ‘‘Un Cuaderno de Marquesas,” 
El Mexico Antiguo, 6, No. 9-12, pp. 392-404, in Néhuatl. 

2 For photo, see Toor, op. cit., Ill. 49. 
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short wooden swords; they casually ambled across to the other side; on a 
signal they held their positions. They engaged in Spanish oratory and threats, 
assembled in their own proper corners, and clashed again. They broke up into 
small groups of combatants and a special contest between the capitanes. At 
one time a Supremo Moro knelt on one knee with head in hand, while a 
diminutive Embajador Cristiano pursued a tall, gaunt Embajador Moro with 
a protruding tongue. In the end Los Moros knelt in submission, and Los 
Cristianos locked swords around their necks. 

Other combat dances are distributed throughout Central and Southern 
Mexico:' Moros, Morisma, Negritos and Machetes of Michoacan; Santiagos of 
Aztec Huaxteca; La Conquista or Danza de las Plumas of Jalisco and Oaxaca, 
with dialogue relating the vanquishing of Montezuma." Los Rayados, alias 
Apaches of Guanjuato and Querétaro dramatize the conquest of the barbaric 
Chichimecas by christianized Indians in the year 1531. This dance is associ- 
ated with Los Concheros, who dance in large circles to self-accompaniment on 
stringed “‘conchas.”” They are accompanied by three masked dancers: a 
horned black devil and Oxomoco and Cipactonatl, padre viejo and madre 
vieja, the creators of mankind in Nahua mythology. In Guanajuato the 
Rayados and Concheros are at times blended in La Danza de los A paches.* 


Yaqui MATACHINI 


A long way from the Sierra de Puebla a sworn brotherhood dances without 
swordplay in two interacting lines on the shores of the Rio Yaqui. As wit- 
nessed in- Vicam, Sonora, Easter, 1946, the Yaqui Matachini resembled the 
Otomi Santiaguttos as to costume and formations, but not as to steps and 
movement style. Their coronas were mirror-decked hollow frames converging 
in a mass of feathers and paper streamers. They lacked the red overpants and 
the bandanna around the neck. Their waists were girdled by colorful sashes or 
embossed leather belts. Their rubber-soled sandals (generally made of old 
automobile tires) struck the ground with a resounding flap at every stamp. 

On Saturday and Easter Sunday morning they participated in the grand 
procession, dancing backwards from the church tothe sacred bower or enra- 
mada and back again, with a step-step-step-brush. Small feathered gourd 
rattles, sonazos, in their right hands kept time with absolute precision. 
Feathered tridents, plumas, in their left hands swung down on the three steps 
and up on the brush-kick. Three times during the day and night they went 
through an hour and a half of complicated evolutions, at night as shadowy 
figures against candle light. Off to one side two fiddlers and a guitarist (in 
some pueblos fiddlers and a harpist) played gay country tunes, like the exam- 
ple noted down on this occasion.!” 


18 Toor, op. cit., pp. 347-352; Ill. 49 and 77. 

44 For text, Gillmor, op. cit., pp. 41-83. 

46 Justino Fernandez and Vicente T. Mendoza, Danzas de los Concheros (México, 1941), pp. 
12, 17, 33 

16 Santa Ana, Fiestas, p. 98. 

17 Matachini tunes have been recorded by Laura C. Boulton (Indian Music of Mexico, Victor 
P 94) and John H. Green (Indian Music, Yaqui and Indian Tribes, General 18). 
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Ten men, soldados, faced the altar in two parallel lines, with their leader, 
monarca, in front, and each column headed by a monarca segundo. They knelt 
and crossed themselves, then vibrated their rattles and pivoted right, then 
left. The steps and formations are noted down with the music and the com- 
parative tabulations. Step A was used for the preliminary forward and back- 
ward procession, and for other figures that covered much ground. Step B was 
more or less static, consisting of balancing back and forward, vibrating of the 
free foot close to the stationary ankle, rebounding stamp of the free foot with 
a slight raising of the bent knee, and turns to right and left. Monarca raised 
his pluma to signal the turns; the others followed. On the right turn they 
swung it down and up again in a semicircle to the right shoulder; on the left 
turn they reversed this and returned it to the left shoulder, the usual position. 
Step C, also stationary, was similar to Step B, with the foot vibration in back 
of the other ankle. Both steps had offbeat stamps and irregular phrases. Step 
C always forged a count ahead of the music at the end of each phrase, because 
of its fifteen counts against fourteen of the music. (Music not reproduced 
here.) Step D was a sort of limping slide, ending with two stamping steps, 
and was also used for circling in progression. 

Each performance varied as to the order of figures. In between times 
Monarca was practicing new combinations. A short, well-knit man of about 
fifty, he danced with the vigor of a young boy. Altogether, the style was 
virile and emphatic, individual and completely Indian. The body was erect, 
but tilted slightly in harmony with the steps; the knees Were always slightly 
flexed and very elastic. The precise formations resembled European and 
American longways, yet, because of the movement style and the devout in- 
tentness, had none of the rollicking flavor of the Country Dance. In the end 
they struck the right toe forcibly back of the left, turned, knelt, crossed them- 
selves, and dispersed. 

The same general pattern prevails in the various pueblos, but with local 
variations.'* The Virgen del Camino Fiesta assembles great dance groups 
from all pueblos, in conjunction with curious pagan customs.!* On Easter 
Saturday at Bacun and Torin, and formerly Cocorit, twelve dancers in two 
opposing lines wind colored ribbons around a pole.?° The Cocorit Matachini 
used to wear black velvet overtrousers, split on the outside.”! 

In many pueblos one or two young boys dress as Malinches or angelitos. 
According to Rosamund Spicer, those in Potam, besides the usual matachin 
costume, “‘also wear long white skirts, embroidered guimpes, beads and rib- 
bons. . . . They dance up and down with the monarca and his pattern changes 
somewhat when they are present, though they mostly do just what he does, 
following along behind.’ In Vicam Pueblo there is no Malinche nor buffén. 

18 The Yaqui inhabit for the most part the eight pueblos on the banks of the Rio Yaquivviz: 
Cocorit, Vicam, Potam, Bacun, Raun, Huiribis, Torin, and Belén. Pascua is a colony near 
Tucson, Arizona. 

19 Ralph L. Beals, The Contemporary Culture of the Céhita Indians (Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bul. 142, 1945), pp. 167-168. 

20 Beals, op. cit., p. 112. 

2! Beals, op. cit., p. 111. 

22 Communication. 
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The Chapayecas in the same ritual are not closely associated with them. These 
clowns stamp, caper, shout in falsetto voices, and strike a wooden sword 
against a decorated wooden lance. They are named after the long, slender 
noses (t/apdyekam) of their polychrome hide masks, with great earflaps, horns, 
and whiskers. 

In Pascua, Arizona, the dance is very similar.% The society of seventy 
members has absorbed some of the symbolism, such as flowers, from the de- 
clining aboriginal Deer and Pascolas. 

In all pueblos the Matachini serve a religious function. They are a society 
of men consecrated by vow to the Virgin Mary to avert some disaster, either 
for a few years or for life. Their ceremonial organization is too complex to 
describe here.* They officiate at innumerable fiestas, the most important 
being Easter and San Juan’s Day, June 24; also Santa Cruz, May 3, Virgen 
del Camino, July 1, All Souls,’ Guadalupe on December 12; in Pascua also 
Palm Sunday and Noche Buena (Christmas Eve) ; everywhere on saints’ days, 
funerals, movenas and cumpleafios (anniversaries) of funerals, and fiestas de 
promesa (by vow). 


OTHER MATACHINI 


Among the Mayo and Ocoroni to the south of the Yaqui the Matachini 
resemble those of the Yaqui both as to choreography and organization, except 
that they are possessed of less precision and vigor. Among the Mayo young 
girls also have the privilege of membership.” 

Across the border in New Mexico the Matachina have developed distinctive 
costumes and action, more elaborate than among the Yaqui, together with a 
greatly simplified choreography. Once a year, generally on Christmas Day, 
the Pueblo Indians perform this avowedly imported dance to the accompani- 
ment of two fiddles; the Tanoan pueblos of San Ildefonso** and San Juan,”” 
Taos, and Jemez (which celebrates on January 6, together with the Buffalo 
and Deer Dance); the Keresan Pueblos of San Felipe, Cochiti, and Santo 
Domingo; the Mexican villages of Alcalde?* and Bernalillo?® (in August). 

Fundamentally the costumes recall those of the Otom{ Santiaguitos; but 
the coronas are solid mitres with ribbons and a cross and eagle feathers at the 
ears; for monanca a caplike crown with cross and feather tufts. Their long 
trousers are fringed and beaded, as are their moccasins; over their ordinary 
shirts they wear a fancy knee-length fringed cape. A scarf covers the lower 
part of their face; often a fringe obscures their eyes. They manipulate in their 
right hand a small rattle, in their left a red and yellow trident, the matachina 
ma. 

They dance in place, or simply back and forth, with steps not dissimilar to 


23 R, Spicer, communication. 

** For Sonora, see Beals, op. cit., p. 111. For Pascua, see Edward H. Spicer, Pascua, a 
Yaqui Village in Arizona (Chicago, 1940), pp. 120-124, 129-132. 

* Beals, op. cit., pp. 94-99. 

* Bessie and May G. Evans, American Indian Dance Steps (New York, 1931), pp. 73 ff. 

*7 Elsie Clews Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion (Chicago, 1939), I, 852-853. 

28 Parsons, op. cit., II, 855. 

2° Leslie A. White, communication. 
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those of the Yaqui.*® Between them cavort a Malinche, a young boy in com- 
munion white, veil, wreath and black store shoes; a tattered Abuelo (grand- 
father) with long-nosed, long-eared hide mask, whip, and knife; and el Toro 
with the hide and hair of a bull. Abuelo throws a rope at el Toro; they fight; 
el Toro is killed, symbolically fed to the kneeling Matachina, and finally resur- 
rected. 

In Alcalde the Matachines dance includes a similar play, and an added 
abuela (grandmother).*! However, in Bernalillo the group is accompanied only 
by a clown in a woman’s straw hat and a Malinche. 

Santiago has also made his way into Keresan ritual. Late in January or 
early in February he appears in Santo Domingo on a wooden hobbyhorse, 
together with San Geronimo and a group of Sandaro (soldado) on real horses, 
and in connection with a bull-killing pantomime.” In Santa Ana, on Santi- 
ago’s Day, July 25, and Santa Ana’s Day, July 26, Santiago and Bocaiyanyi 
dance on hobby horses as solo figures, in company with Tcapiyo, a clown re- 
sembling the Yaqui Chapayecas.* 


TARAHUMARA MATACHINI 


In Chihuahua, on the eastern slope of the Sierra Madre Occidental, the 
Tarahumara Matachini, also a vowed society, dance during the dry season, 
on Guadalupe, Noche Buena, Pascua de Reyes (January 6), and Candelaria 
(February 2). Their formations resemble those of the Yaqui and the Chila 
Otom{; their costumes are practically identical with those of the Santiaguitos, 
except for a deep notch cut out of each outer trouser leg, and lined, red and 
blue or white knee-length capes.* Their associated Chapeones, unlike the 
Chapayecas, oversee the dancers. In place of swords they carry inflated bull- 
bladders and fox or badger skin bags; only the leader wears a mask. Fifty 
years ago the Matachini themselves were clowns with skins and deer masks 
or painted faces.** 

Among the Huichols the Matachini dance serves as rain ritual, but without 
paraphernalia ;** among the neighboring Coras of the Sierra de Nayarit, it isa 
colorful integrated performance with masked viejos and Malinche.** They 
represent the southern boundary of this dance. 


COMPARISONS 


Thus the Matachini prevail along the Sierra Madre Occidental, from the 
headwaters of the Rio Grande to the Sierra de Nayarit; Moros and Santiagos 
in Central and Eastern Mexico, Negritos and Conquista in scattered areas. 


30 Evans, op. cit., describes steps. 

| Parsons, op. cit., II, 855. 

® Leslie A. White, The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico (Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, No. 43, 1935), Pp- 149 ff. 

8 Leslie A. White, “The Pueblo of Santa Ana,” AA, 44, No. 4, II, 256 ff. and 272 ff. 

4 Wendell C. Bennett, The Tarahumara (Chicago, 1935), p. 299, 305-308. 

%® Carl Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico (London, 1903), I, 354. 

%* Lumholtz, op. cit., II, p. 6. 

37 Toor, op. cit., p. 341, 343. 
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Fundamental resemblances overbalance apparent divergencies. (See tabula- 
tions at end of the article.) The appellation conforms to definite types. 

Costumes vary according to area and type, medieval in the central high- 
lands, modern in the northwest, blended in the Sierra de Puebla and Vera 
Cruz. Helmets, mitres or gorgeous hats are respectively characteristic of these 
three groups. 

The music, which for the Moros is played by tabor and flute, and for the 
Matachini by stringed instruments, recurs in both forms in the Eastern 
Sierras. 

The choreography of the non-combatant Matachint is infinitely more ex- 
pert and complex than among the combatant Moros and Santiagos. As may 
be seen on the tabulation, figures are recurrent, but steps differ from tribe to 
tribe, being most Indian among the Yaqui. Among the New Mexico Pueblos 
the combat element takes the form of a bullfighting episode, involving resur- 
rection, similar to the play of the apparently unrelated Toreadores of Puebla. 
Among the non-combatants wands and rattles replace swords. 

The Maranguilla of Puebla and Vera Cruz is the Malinche of the Cahita 
and Pueblos. The viejo or clown recurs everywhere, among the Tarahumara 
in multiple number, in New Mexico as central actor. Santiago Caballero reap- 
pears in isolation among the Pueblo Indians. 

Most remarkable are the combined elements in the Sierra de Puebla, and 
the resemblance of the Chila Santiaguitos to the Tarahumara Matachini, five 
states across the continent. 

Though spectacular and entertaining, these dancers do not perform for the 
amusement of the crowds. Their function is religious, in fulfillment of a vow, 
most intensely so among the Yaqui, who sometimes dance vigorously in an 
almost empty church. Often the dancers undergo arduous pilgrimages to at- 
tend a fiesta. The celebrations take place on occasions which are now Catholic 
holidays, the most important being Saints’ Days, Carnival, Easter, Corpus 
Christi, S. Juan’s Day and Christmas, that is, all except S. Juan’s, during the 
dry season for most of Mexico. 

These same festivals are celebrated in Europe by similar groups of dancers 
in masked processions, sword dances, above all, in a class called Morisca in 
Spain, Mouriscada in Portugal, MoreSka in Dalmatia, and Morris in England. 
The non-Indian qualities of these Mexican dances is evident on first glance. 
Careful study of the European counterparts reveals the extent and suggests 
the reason for their adoption on this continent. 


EUROPEAN MorISsCAS 


Mortscas of medieval Europe survive under various names, especially in the 
mountain ranges from the Pyrenees to the Carpathians. 


SPAIN 


In Spain, black Moros, white Cristianos reénact the expulsion of the 
Moors,** in Alcoy, Valencia as an elaborately costumed medieval spectacle, 


38 Aurelio Capmany, ‘‘El Baile y la Danza,” in F. Carreras y Candi, Folklore y Costumbres de 
Espana (Barcelona, 1931), pp. 390-404. 
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in the Dance of Sena, Huesca with preliminary dialogue of the two generals 
and with extraneous rabadén (demon), éngel and four volantes, beskirted boys. 
Dressed in breeches, sashes and fez, sixteen men perform sword and stick 
play to the accompaniment of a drum and bagpipe; in the end the éngel and 
volantes mount a platform of swords. A similar human tower climaxes the 
Xiquets de Valls in Barcelona, the Mojigangas (Arabic, mascarade) of Tar- 
ragona, the elaborate dance and mime of the Basque Mascarada. Sometimes 
there is a Viejo and Vieja and a Baile de Diablos. Sometimes Santiago, the 
patron saint of Spain, leads the Cristianos, but nowhere appears in plurality. 
In the Shetland Island sword dance and Uberlingen Schwertlestanz he shares 
honors with six other national saints. 

The Danzas de Espadas as in Pontevedrea retain the swordplay alone, in 
longways, circles, and point-and-hilt serpentines (dancers linked by grasping 
either end of the swords). They climax in the degollada, a sword lock around 
the neck of the capitén. Danzas de Palillos or Paloteos substitute sticks for 
swords, as in Bayona, Galicia. In Toledo the factions dress as Moros and 
Cristianos; in the Ball de Bastons of Catalonia, as in most Danzas de Espadas, 
they wear white shirts and trousers, sashes and bell anklets. 

In Seville Cathedral a votive dance has survived from Mozarabic ritual, 
under the name of Los Seises (the six). In Holy Week and Corpus Christi ten 
youths, formerly six, interweave in longways, serpentines, circular heys, ma- 
nipulating castafiets or staves.*® They wear breeches, plumed hats and bells, 
or dress as girls. Six men similarly attired, dance Els Cossiers in and before 
the church at Alaro, Mallorca to flute, tabor, and cheremia. Around their 
solemn longways cavort two fool-devils, a Dama and a hobbyhorse.*® Here 
even the sticks have vanished. 


PORTUGAL 


In numerous Portuguese towns Mouriscadas celebrate Corpus Christi and 
other festivals. In the Danga do Genebrés*! and Danga do Rei David® a sworn 
brotherhood accompany themselves on stringed instruments, analogous to 
the Mexican Concheros. The Mouriscada most suggestive of its origin is the 
one at Sobrado on S. John’s Day. The Mouriscos, in white trousers and shirts 
and high ornamental shakos, file in two columns and decorous longways to a 
monotone drumbeat. A clown in overalls apes their King. They are challenged 
by an unruly horde of Bugios (clowns or monkeys), in grotesque animal 
masks, tattered finery, paper streamers, and with agricultural implements. 
Their King, in church vestments, conducts them like a necromancer, as they 
leap and cower and attack. Their King is captured and led off amid lament. 
Suddenly a bicha or dragon routs the Mouriscos and restores the prisoner. As 
a Christian finale, all repeat their dances simultaneously in honor of Sao Joao. 
In their preliminary procession the Bugios enact the typical inversions of 
midsummer magic. Their King, seated backward on a pony, sows flax called 


39 Sachs, Curt, Eine Weltgeschichte des Tanzes (Berlin, 1933), p. 226. 

49 Sachs, op. cit., p. 227. 

“| Rodney Gallop, Portugal (Cambridge, 1936), p. 166. 

* R. Gallop and Violet Alford, The Traditional Dance (London, 1935), p. 160. 
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maize, then harrows, then ploughs with two donkeys and an upside down 
yoke.* 

Portuguese Paulitos correspond to the Palotoes of Spain, perhaps even more 
variegated in formations. At Cercio there are as many as twenty Jlagos or 
figures. (See Tabulation 2 for examples.)“ 


BASQUE EzPATA DANTZA 


The Basque Ezpata Dantza and Bordén Daniza, in a succession of figures, 
exhibit all possibilities of swordplay: swords as weapons, as arches, as hilt- 
and-point tools, or they are exchanged for small or large clubs: Yoakundia, 
Zortzikoa, Ezpata Jokua, Makil Aundiak, Banakoa, Binakoa, Txonkérinka. 
At San Sebastian it ends with a Maypole Dance, in the Bay of Biscay in a 
sublimation of Death by the hoisting aloft of the rigid Captain. It combines 
properties of the English Morris as to formations and Sword Dances as to 
action. Shrill pipes with tabors play English Morris tunes, and the dancers 
feature the white suits, anklet bellpads, ribbons and kerchiefs of the Morris 
men. 

ENGLISH MorRIS AND SWORD DANCES 


In medieval England on May Day six men performed longways and sword- 
play on the village green or in the church tower. They were dressed in gay 
breeches, ribbons, bells, plumed hats, and originally blackened faces. A by- 
play was enacted by a fool, a hobbyhorse, a King and Queen, and a man 
dressed as a woman—Mother Eve. A dragon was killed by St. George and 
resurrected by a doctor. Later on, Eve and St. George became Mayd Marian 
and Robin Hood. 

In a few villages, from May Day to Whitsun, Morris men still traditionally 
perform Processionals, Handkerchief, Corner, Maypole, and Stick Dances, 
but they now usually wear white suits, bellpads (ruggles) with variegated 
tones, a double baldric over the shoulders, high hats with flowers, feathers, 
and ribbons. The fool is also a fiddler, or, as Rodney if separate, wears the 
traditional medieval fool’s costume, plus a mitre-shaped hat, and carries a 
stick with a calf’s tail at one end and a bladder at the other. Sometimes there 
is a Moll or a King and Queen. 

The virile style is characterized by the straightlegged caper (a high spring) 
and a step-step-step-hop, also straddling jumps, cross and rocking steps, co- 
ordinated with vigorous arm swings or hand circling in the manipulation of 
white kerchiefs. In addition to the formations on Tabulation 2, there is a 
wealth of other figures, ‘‘gipsies,”” back-to-back, rounds, etc. In the half- 
mimetic Beansetting, the dancers pound the ground with their staves in the 
“‘dibbing,” then strike in a set rhythmic pattern. Fiddle and accordion have 
replaced the old flute and tabor. 

In an introduction to his authoritative descriptions, Cecil Sharp points out 
the similar central idea of the Morris, Sword Dances, and Mummers, in the 


48 Gallop and Alford, op. cit., pp. 116-121. 
4 Gallop, Portugal, p. 169. 
46 V. Alford, “Ceremonial Dances of the Spanish Basques,” Musical Quarterly, 18 (1932), 
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last named entirely as play. ‘“‘Out of the debris of ancient faith and cult have 
issued three forms of folk art.’ Certainly the same characters recur, and the 
symbolic sacrificial death and resurrection. The Long-Sword Dances, such as 
the Flamborough,” are danced alternately in a hypnotic sunwise circling and 
twisting, and in two opposing lines. The flexible blades of the Short-Sword 
Dances, such as the Earsdon, link the dancers by hilt and point; they form 
arches, and finally lock around the neck of the fool or captain, in symbolic 
decapitation.** 
MATACHIN 


The last circular formation of the Morris is the Morris Off, published in 
England in 1550. In 1588 the same tune was published by Thoinot Arbeau as 
Morisque, alongside the similar Mattachins or Les Bouffons.*® In the Middle 
Ages the Matachini were masked buffoons in motley and bells; they cut 
capers and struck each other with swords or airfilled bladders.*° The name is 
derived from the Arabic ‘“‘mudawajjihin,” Pl. “mudawajjihén,” which can 
mean “those who put on a face” or else ‘‘those who face each other,’’ either 
definition being applicable.*! They had ribbons on their shoulders, morions of 
gilded cardboard, bells on the legs, sword in right hand and buckler in the left. 
Four of them entered in a circle, with a straight legged kick (grue), and two 
low kick steps; then they made passes at each other, a different brand for each 
repetition of the musical phrase: taille haute, revers haut, taille basse, revers 
bas. 

They entertained at private secular entremets and developed into the court 
Masques, as the matacinio of Italy and the German Carnival plays of the 
fifteenth century, the Moriskentadnze.® In these German festivals, as through- 
out Western Europe, battles of Moors or Turks and Christians were in vogue, 
side by side with the Morisken and with other strange personages. 


WILp HorDE 


These personages were and still are masked clowns like the Matachin, but 
more demoniac and aboriginal: the Hansele of the Uberlingen Carnival, the 
Swiss Rautschegetten with black sheepskin™; the Huttlerliufer and shaggy Zot- 
ler of Tyrol®; theriomorphic Salzburg Tresterer® and Thracian Carnival 
Kalogheroi**—descendents from the Daimones of the Dionysiac Spring Rites. 


“6 Cecil Sharp, The Morris Book, 5 vols. (London, 1912), p. 13. 

*7 Cecil Sharp, Sword Dances of Northern Europe (London, 1913), II, 28-38. 

48 Sharp, op. cit., I, 82-102. 

49 Thoinot Arbeau (J. Tabourot), Orchésographie Lengres, re-ed. (Paris, 1588), pp. 157 ff. 

50 Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana (Madrid: Real Academfa Espafiola, 1914). 

5! William H. Worrell, communication. Dozy, Supplément aux Diccionaires Arabes, 1881. 

52 Arbeau, op. cit. 

53 Gallop, Traditional Dance, p. 92. 

5 Samuel L. Sumberg, The Nuremberg Schembart Carnival (Columbia University Germanic 
Studies, New Series, XII, New York, 1941), pp. 129-130. 

58 Michael Haberlandt, ‘‘Mittel und Nord Europa,” in Georg Buschan, Illustrierte Vélker- 
kunde (Stuttgart, 1926), II, 196, Abb. go. 

55 Gallop, Traditional Dance, p. 180. 

57 Sumberg, op. cit., p. 129. 
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Again, the ‘Wild Men” and hornéd, black, hoofed clown of the Middle Ages, 
Satanas; the Noirs of the Basque Mascaradas.** 

Also at Carnival a secret society, the Schemen, run and leap at Imst in the 
Austrian Alps.*® Schemen is a German word for ‘masked figures’ or ‘appari- 
tions.’ Male Scheller and female Roller are parodied by Lagge Scheller and 
Lagge Roller. There is an unholy crew of Kiibele Maten, Spritzer and Hexen 
associated with water and growth. The Schemenlaufen, as in the Middle Ages, 
is believed to bring prosperity to the crops. From the first rebirth of the sap 
to the harvest, such serpentine and round dances continue to evoke fertility 
and ward off destructive demons by magical identification. 

These fierce clowns recall the Portuguese Bugios, though they do not en- 
gage in combat. But the Perchtentanz of Salzburg has two opposing factions 
and betrays the pre-Christian origin of this whole class of beings. The 
Schénperchten wear fantastically high and ornate crowns and breeches and 
swords, like Moriscos. They are orderly and sedate. The Schiechen Perchten 
(evil P.) cavort in weird animal masks, dirty rags, and cowbells.*° Perchten 
also parade in Niklasumziige at Twelfth Night (winter solstice, more or less) 
in Styria.*' Their name derives from Perchta or Freya of Germanic mythol- 
ogy, synonymous with Frau Holle, custodian of das Wilde Heer, Wild Horde 
of the Dead. They are also called Faschinge, another German name for 
Carnival.® 

In Rumania a sworn brotherhood, the Cdlusari, banned from the church, 
leap in a circular dance, engage in fierce and onetime bloody battle. All wear 
bells and ribbons; some wear masks or blacken their faces; one carries a 
horse’s head on a pole. A masked fool carries a phallos. Formerly a man- 
woman talked in falsetto.® An initiation rite precedes the actual dancing. 


MEANING 


The Bugios, Perchten, and Cdlusari clearly reénact primitive, demoniac 
battle-mime. The Moriscas proper and Moros y Cristianos substitute a sub- 
dued medieval Christian version. Most Sword Dances of Western Europe 
dimly recall former ceremonialism. Others, as the Bacchu Ber of the Haut 
Savoie,™ the Basque Ezpata Dantza, the MoreSka of Koréula, Dalmatia® func- 
tion at religious festivals. The votive Seises and secular Paulitos and Morris 
formalize combat. 

These widely distributed traditional dances thus represent every stage of 
development from the magical to the ornamental. Despite their divergencies, 


58 Gallop, op. cit., p. 191; Portugal, p. 175. 

59 Gallop, op. cit., p. 184. In Nuremberg, for instance, they were associated with the Metz- 
gertanz, Butchers’ Dance, suggesting former animal sacrifice. Sumberg, op. cit., p. 38. 

60 Gallop, op. cit., pp. 179-180. Troy and Margaret West Kinney, The Dance (New York, 
1924), p. 184. 

6 Haberlandt, op. cit., pp. 195-196, Abb. 98. 

8 Gallop, op. cit., p. 181, Haberlandt, op. cit., Tafel XIV. 

6’ Communication, Larisa Moruzeanu. 

Sachs, Eine Weltgeschichte des Tanzes (Berlin, 1933), pp. 227-228. 

* Kinney, op. cit., p. 186. 

8 Gallop, Traditional Dance, p. 111. 
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they betray a common origin or intimate relationship in recurrent figures and 
manipulations, and, most significantly, in symbolic elements, notably per- 
sonages as the transvestite and masked or blackened shaggy clown; combat, 
death and resurrection mime; prophylactic bells and crowns with both me- 
dieval and modern costumes; the agricultural allusion of the flowers; Morris 
Beansetting, and Bugios procession. These elements (compared in part in 
Tabulation 1), are universal symbols in vegetation rites, attended by animal 
or human sacrifice. ' 

In aboriginal puberty initiations and seasonal rites combat still represents, 
on the one hand, the conquest of destructive powers, on the other, the conflict 
of the seasons, with the victory of summer and light over winter and dark- 
ness, a blending of concepts characteristic of primitive religion. At the time 
of the Crusades reinterpretation as the evil Moors and beneficent Christians 
solved the problem of adoption in Christian observances; and reinterpretation 
of dates fitted them into the Christian calendar. Cecil Sharp was among the 
first to revise the former views on Moorish origins by a simple reversal of 
cause and effect, namely, the appellation of Moors because of pagan face 
blackening, not face blackening because of impersonation of Moors.*? Curt 
Sachs and Rodney Gallop enlarged the scope of these observations, but prior 
to knowledge of Mexican counterparts. 

These views regard the sword not only as a weapon, but also as a tool of 
sacrifice (for instance in the degollada). Identified with a staff it becomes a 
phallic symbol® and an agricultural implement (as in the Beansetting). Not 
to speak of its magic noisemaking values. 

Longways formations are not only ornamental, but expressive of this op- 
position of forces. The more primitive and (in Moriscas) less common circle 
anciently enclosed a sacred object as a tree, or symbolized the course of the 
sun. The serpentine course promotes fertility of the soil. Combination of these 
patterns into 8’s and heys, thus achieves an abstract blending of these con- 
cepts.®® 

With the fading of the pagan connotations, as in the Seises, these designs 
increase their complexity. It is natural that in the course of centuries meaning 
should gradually give way to form. It is amazing that in so many instances so 
much vitality and conscious purpose should have been preserved. 


ACCULTURATION IN MEXICco 


In Mexican Moriscas any pagan symbolism is at best only vaguely per- 
ceived. The absolute Catholicism of these dances is an article of faith among 


6 Lisandro Alvarado, “‘Miasica y Danza’’ in Revista Nacional de Cultura, 50 (Caracas, 1945), 
34-37-—Mauari of Maipure, Cachimé of Arecuna. Alfred Métraux, “Indians of the Gran 
Chaco” in Handbook of South American Indians (Smithsonian Institution, No. 143, 1946). 
“Dance of Rhea Feathers of the Terenos,” I, 357. 

&7 Cecil Sharp, The Morris Book (London, 1912), pp. 10-11. 

8 In puberty rites the Mataco strike the earth with staves. Métraux, op. cit., p. 323. 

69 See Comparative Choreography in Gertrude P. Kurath, Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology 
and Legend (forthcoming), article on “Folk Dance.’”’ This also lists Combat Dances and tabu- 
lates attributes of clowns. 
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the Indians. Beyond this attitude, the same elements recur as in Europe, as 
the tabulation will show, and there is an equal diversity in the emphasis on 
combat and pantomime on the one hand, and choreography on the other. 

These correspondences might seem a compelling argument in favor of 
literal transference from Europe via Spain to Mexico. However, the argument 
totters when one notes that no one dance in the New World corresponds 
exactly to any one in the Old World. Originality is evident to the eye witness, 
in costume, in occasional formations, above all, in steps. Music alone has 
acquired an entirely sixteenth century flavor, as is shown by comparison of 
the Mexican Moros and Matachini tunes (especially the former) with the 
foresquare diatonic Maittachin of France, reproduced by Arbeau.” Perusal of 
the notation, choreographic chart and tabulations support the point previ- 
ously made, of formal efflorescence in proportion to disappearance of symbol- 
ism: Ezpata Dantza and Moros in contrast with Seises and Matachini. The 
oldtime Morris alone has a wealth of both aspects. 

Some of the diversity is probably due to transmission at different periods, 
the earlier, more medieval versions in Central Mexico which was subjugated 
in 1521, the later forms in Northern Mexico, converted a century later, 
largely by Spanish and Basque Jesuits. 

Many local traits belie any European influence. The steps are invariably 
expressive of the tribe, the gentle Otomf, the forceful Yaqui. Vestiges of 
aboriginal ritual have persevered: the invocation of the four winds, the snake, 
the feathered trident, the rattle, Oxomoco and Cipactonatl, Maringuilla. 

This opens the possibility of further native elements, perhaps entire native 
dances hidden under the European veneer. Their identification is somewhat 
frustrated by the paucity of reports on pre-Columbian dances and of uncon- 
taminated surviving examples. The clown, withal his resemblance to Euro- 
pean prototypes, certainly featured in Aztec ceremonies, as did viejos and 
animal masks.” He still functions among Indians of both Americas—Iroquois 
False Face, Black Eye K’apio of Taos, Tsapié of Laguna,” Djidjur of the 
Papago,”* Yaqui Pascolas and Chapayecas, Kina rite clown of the Yahgan,” 
Afatila of the Aymar4,” all with certain common features of behavior and 
attire, as black paint or masks, tatters, reverse and phallic action, destructive- 
ness, magical powers for rain or cure. 

The pre-Columbian Aztecs performed vegetation rites at stated seasons in 
front of their temples. Men and women held hands or ropes of flowers 


7 Op. cit., 157. The flute and tabor were played by one man in medieval Europe as in Indian 
Mexico, thus facilitating the adoption of such tunes. 

7 Fray Geronimo de Mendieta, Historia Eclesidstica Indiana (México, 1611; ed. 1945), 
p. 156. 

7 Parsons, op. cit., II, 1005. She tries to unravel the enigma. E. C. Parsons and R. L. Beals, 
“The Sacred Clowns of the Pueblo and Mayo Yaqui Indians,” American Anthropoiogist, 36, 
No. 4, §10. 

7 Ruth Underhill, ‘‘Notes on Easter Devils on the Papago Reservation,” AA, 36, No. 4, 
515-516. 

™* John M. Cooper, ‘‘The Yahgan,” Handbook of South American Indians, p. 104. 

* Harry Tschopik, ibid., ‘The Aymara,” p. 567, pl. 112. 
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(xochimecat ) and danced in serpentine for Xipe Tétec, an agricultural deity, 
Huixtocihuatl, goddess of salt, and Huitzilopochtli, god of war.”® Also for 
Huitzilopochtli, two bands of youths—of the Capulco and Calmecac—enacted 
the Ochonchayocacalihua,” a skirmish of zaharrones or masked figures. They 
struck each other with branches of an evergreen, the oyametl. Though now 
without skirmishes, a number of indigenous dances use longways: the Cora 
Arcos, or Bows and Rattles, and Las Palmas, with crowns, wand and rattle, 
Malinche, buff6n and viejo with whip,”* the Acatlaxqut ; the Quetzales with great 
sundisc headdresses called resplandores.’® Foreign elements are evident in the 
costuming, and there is no proof that native formations have remained un- 
modified by European contacts. Neither do the European traits indicate 
foreign provenience. Morisco costumes have been adopted by the native 
Voladores, associated in many fiestas with Quetzales and various Moriscas. 

Parallelism and fusion would explain the mixture of elements, as well as the 
phenomenal acceptance of these dances, and would correspond to the paral- 
lelism and fusion of their pagan and Catholic faiths. 

Catholic Festivals of modern Mexico find counterparts in the continuous 
round of Aztec sacrificial observances. For instance, the fiesta for Xipe Tétec 
falls in the second month of Tlacaxipehualiztli, February 22 to March 13, 
corresponding to the movable feast of Carnival. Corpus Christi would corre- 
spond to the celebrations for Huixtocihuatl, during the seventh month, Tecuil- 
huitontli, June 2-21, the beginning of the rainy season. This deity was the 
elder sister of the Tlaloques or rain Gods.*° 

In priest-dominated Central Mexico all dances are integrated into the re- 
ligious festivals, ostensibly as Catholic, not as Indian symbols. The Mata- 
china of New Mexico are associated with Catholic ritual; but Santiago has 
become an Indian spirit, with the power to bestow zanyi, supernatural bless- 
ing.*! As intruders in the ancient ‘‘religions of the woods” the Virgin-vowed 
Matachini are segregated from the pagan dances. Among the Tarahumara 
they occupy a secondary position and provide an element of pageantry not 
supplied by native dances. Among the Yaqui, especially in Pascua, they are 
usurping greater esteem than the native Coyote, Maso and Pascolas, as 
agents for cure or rain.® 

In the Pueblo Matachina most clearly, but throughout Mexico as well, the 
Morisca characters and actions exhibit pagan traits. More intimate knowledge 
and full comparison of native and acculturated dances may show that these 
characters and the very choreography grew on Mexican soil and were meta- 
morphosed, renamed, and fitted into the Christian calendar just as were the 
Moriscas centuries ago in Europe. 


76 Fr. Bernardino de Sahagtn, Historia General de las Cosas de Nueva Espafia (México, ca. 
1580; ed. Robredo, 1938), II, 128, 199. 

7 Sahagitin, op. cit., pp. 199-200. 

78 Toor, op. cit., pp. 341-344, Plate 6. 

79 Toor, op. cit., pp. 317 ff., p. 353, Pl. 152, 160. Borja, op. cit., pp. 75-78. 

8° Sahagitin, op. cit., pp. 87-88, pp. 93-94. 

8! Leslie A. White, Santa Ana, p. 62. 

8? Eduard Spicer, op. cit., p. 198, pp. 292-300. 
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GUIDE TO ILLUSTRATION 


The illustrations here reproduced are drawn from field notes on the music 
and steps.* The choreographic notation is explained in my previous article, 
“Los Concheros,” in the Journal of American Folklore (59 [1946], 390). The 
symbols here used are confined to the torso position and feet, as there is no 
use of gesture or autonomous leg motion. The present illustrations add a 
symbol for a low leap in the Santiaguitos dance, and for a slight forward tilt 
of the torso in the Matachini dance. Occasional verbal notes are intended as 
further aid in interpretation—R for right foot, Z for left foot. 

This method of transcription relates the steps to music, indicates rhythmic 
counterpoint, and presents at a glance differences in steps: progression side- 
ward or forward, glide, twist, or stamp. 


LEDGER FOR FIGURES IN TABULATION OF COMPARATIVE CHOREOGRAPHY 


Oo dancer facing parallel to line—column formation 
o- dancer facing his vis-a-vis—front formation 





and line of travel 


>and <direction of travel 


88 This paper, as presented before the American Folklore Society on December 29, 
1947, was copiously illustrated with music and dance steps. For reproduction I have 
selected one tune for each of the three key dances. 
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COMPARATIVE CHOREOGRAPHY 


Group Leader 
FIGURE STEP FIGURE STEP 
Santiaguttos 
In place A A In place 
4 B A 6 
In place C A 7 
3 D Cc In place 
4 
face-to-face D A 6 
Moros—Santiagos 
I Walk Same as group 
2 Walk Same as group 
A 
5 {s Same as group 
Matachini 
4 B B 4 
5 A A 6 
2 A B In place | (Sometimes 
facing altar, 
3 A Cc In place |sometimes 
Matachini) 
left line 5 
right line st ° ° 5 
2 
dos-a-dos C B In place 
In place each man turning 
as Monarca passes A 7 


Numbers refer to ground plans in Tabulation 2. 
Letters refer to steps written under musical scores. 
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TABULATION I 
Moriscas—SyMBOLIC ELEMENTS COMPARED 
Com- Kill- Resur- coun — Ani- Mask ee 
hat ing press is- onat or rown Bells  ... 
guise Black 

EUROPE 

Renaissance 
Rumania horse 

CAalusari x x x x x x x 
Portugal 

Mouriscada ‘| x x x x x x x x x 

Paulitos x x x 
Basque 

Ezpata Dantza; x x x x 
Spain 

Seises x x x x x 
Mallorca horse 

Cavallets x x x x x x x 
England horse 

Morris x x x x x x x x x x 
MEXICO 
Guerrero horse 

Moros x x x x x x x 
Guanajuato 

Apaches x x x x x x x x 
Yaqui 

Matachini x x x x 
Puebla 

Negritos x x x x x x x x 

Santiaguitos x x x x 

Toreadores bull 

(mestizo) x x x x x 

NEW MEXICO bull 

Matachina x x x x x x x x x x 
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TABULATION 2 
Moriscas—CoMPARATIVE CHOREOGRAPHY 
Cross . Adv. Cast Down O Hey 
Meet over Piguee & retire off center Serpent Corners Maypole 
EUROPE 
Mouriscada x leader 
Paulitos x x x 
Ezpata Dantza x x x x x 
Sceises x x x x x 
Morris x x x x x 
Matachin x x 
MEXICO 
Moros x 
Apaches x x 
Matachini x x leader x x 
Negritos x x x 
Santiaguitos x x x x 
Quetzales x x x 
(native) 
=) | (eevesee se me a 
o-){-o | o- -0) |(vo-)Co)] 6 46 |. 6.] 6: 1 | & BV] oO, ro *, 
o-)(-0 | Ho | @ -of 6 6 ]:6 O:] Oo: 31 6 (6 - 3 wrmrre) 
o-)(-0 | o- -o | o -of 6 8 /:6 O:] & 2% 1d Sb) foro] 3 F 
o-)-0 | om -o | o -o/ 6 6 f:6 b:] & 2% 1d GB | oF Ho [Cray 
o-)(-0 | o -o | o -of 6 &]:6 6:] & 6] 6 6 o& +b . 
zn) Gf (os) | 
1 3 6 7 8 9 
OPPOSING PARALLEL INTERLACING 
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PROFESSIONALISM AND AMATEURISM IN THE 
STUDY OF FOLK MUSIC* 


By CHARLES SEEGER 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN the professional and the amateur is commonly 
made, I believe, upon an economic basis. The professional cultivates a field 
as a vocation, a means of livelihood; the amateur, as an avocation, a hobby. 
Perhaps it is equally common to view the professional as a disciplined and the 
amateur as a comparatively undisciplined worker. 

The distinction is a useful one, but does not always stand upon either count 
to even upon both. We all know persons who do not earn a cent from their 
activity in a field of study but are well disciplined either by training or ex- 
perience, or both. There are also persons without any discipline to speak of 
who make a living at a study. And some of the best disciplined obviously 
pursue scholarly work more with the air of a hobby than do some compara- 
tively untrained workers. 

There is a third, not so commonly held, but important, basis for the dis- 
tinction between the professional and the amateur. This, too, has merit but 
does not always stand. It involves both etymological and methodological con- 
siderations. Derivation of the word ‘“‘amateur’’ from the Latin amare, to love, 
has resulted in the curious situation in which cultivation of a field as a pas- 
time presupposes love of it, whereas cultivation of it as a task may imply that 
love of it is irrelevant, if not dangerous. We all know of amateurs who are so 
enthralled by the object of their devotion that their activity is sometimes not 
quite rational. On the other hand, we all know professional workers who are 
themselves dry as dust and make everything they touch dry as dust. It is 
sometimes found that the discipline of study may shackle love of the field 
studied. Even though he begin with a warm love of a field and the objects in 
it, the worker who submits to the discipline of study must resist domination 
of emotional attachment simply because it imperils maintenance of the de- 
tachment necessary for objective analysis. In short, he must discipline his 
love. This does not necessarily mean that the love be diminished, but rather 
that it be raised to a higher level. Part of the love of the field can be trans- 
ferred to the study. But love of the study and love of the field studied are two 
quite different things. Of course, one may enter the situation the other way 
around and transfer some of the love of study to the field studied. In either 
event, the ideal might be said to constitute a balance between the two. And 
some rare people achieve it, especially in the better established studies where 
agreement upon viewpoints, methods and aims is very general. Clearly, how- 
ever, there is a difference between the natural and the social sciences in this 
respect. The emotional reaction of the student of the former group is of an 
order quite other than that of a student of the latter, especially in those 
branches of the social sciences that deal with the arts, where aesthetic factors 
are more highly developed. The love of the physical or natural scientist for 


* This paper was presented at the nineteenth annual Fisk Festival of Music and Art, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, April 29—-May 1, 1948. 
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the data he deals with would seem to be a more abstract nature, be these 
spiral nebulae, electrons, snakes, or nerve ganglia. It may be integrated with 
the precision, comprehensiveness, and orderliness of his methods of work in 
a mystical love of a cosmic whole. The social scientist or humanist may find 
the same generalized experience in his study but has in addition the love of 
particular things such as works of art, where personalized expression is highly 
emphasized. It is upon these grounds that some would withhold the designa- 
tion ‘‘scientific’’ from the studies of the arts. 

That there is some merit in this contention we must admit. And the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves with respect to the study of folk music gives 
evidence that the problem is a serious one, though it has not yet, so far as I 
know, been succinctly stated. I shall, therefore, try to do so here. 


I 


During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the great scholarly dis- 
ciplines were being established in the forms in which we know them today. 
Students were busy, among other things, with definition of fields, their 
viewpoints, data, methods and aims. Inevitably, a number of gaps were left 
uncultivated. One of these gaps comprised, as a sub-field, what we now 
refer to as the field of folk music. Two opposite approaches were made 
toward the filling of this gap. I shall label one the amateur and the other 
the professional. 

The amateur approach had this in common with the physical and natural 
sciences: it began in the here and now of the student. This involved a logical 
progress from the most familiar to the least familiar. The word ‘‘folklore,” 
coined by Thoms in 1846, was intended to designate a modest study of “‘popu- 
lar antiquities,” not, perhaps, to fill one of these gaps but to squat, as it were, 
upon a part of it, a vague area left untouched by the study of European his- 
tory and various other studies, among them music, that were concerned, sup- 
posedly, with more important things. 

Not being a professional folklorist, I am not going to attempt to deal with 
that study as a whole but only with the part of it that concerns music. 
Suffice it to say, the study of folk music has grown to some extent within the 
larger study of folklore, though only too often not very closely related to or 
governed by it. For it has involved or overlapped another study, music, in 
which most folklorists have not even been amateurs. On top of this mischance, 
the musicians who were called upon for help by the folklorists, or who wan- 
dered in of their own accord, were almost without exception not even ama- 
teurs in folklore. What a field for the tyro folk music has been—and still is! 

The century of development that folklore has undergone has resulted, as 
we all know, in the raising of the level of this amateur or less than amateur 
approach. But it remains a fact that most of the work in folk music in the 
United States—perhaps more than nine-tenths of it—is either plain tyro or 
amateur, a meeting of popular but not of scholarly interest or need. The few 
jobs that have been out of this category are not so much the result of the 
improvement of the amateur approach as, rather, of the professional approach 
to the field by two other studies. 
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This second, or professional, approach perceives that the gap in which the 
music branch of folklore was active was originally created by the fences al- 
ready erected by more solidly organized contiguous studies. The situation of 
the student of folk music has been very much like the situation one would find 
oneself in upon taking up residence in a walled town where all the houses were 
occupied but with some vacant lots in between. One would have to build upon 
a vacant lot whose boundaries were already defined by the fences of the built- 
up lots. The fences that enclosed the gap called “folk music” have been, 
mainly, those of anthropology (including ethnology, study of culture, etc.) 
and of musicology. These studies, belonging to the humanities or sciences of 
man, adopted the methods of the physical and natural sciences, but did not 
(in their modern form) begin with the here and now of the student, as did the 
amateur approach. To the contrary, anthropology established itself by study- 
ing the earliest available evidences of human life and society, and those most 
distant from the great cities and universities where most of the students 
lived. Musicology began by studying the music of the most ancient times and 
only in the twentieth century approached that of the most distant peoples. 
Thus, the gap above mentioned was left to form. 

Little by little, the fences of both anthropology and musicology have been 
pushed forward in time and nearer in space to the here and now of the student. 
In so doing, the fence of anthropology has completely enclosed the vacant 
lot occupied by the “squatter,’”’ folklore, and the musical member of his 
family. At the same time, a sizable portion of the lot has also been enclosed 
by the fences of musicology. This double fencing in of the area that we call 
folk music has involved no conflict between anthropology and musicology. It 
does, however, involve both in conflict with those musical members of the 
squatter’s family who do not realize or who choose not to admit the possible 
change in the situation. The real situation now is that a good case can be 
made for the view that the professional study of folk music has set, as require- 
ments for entry, competence in both anthropology and musicology. 

I must hasten to say that there are some things to be said on the side of the 
musical members of the squatter’s family. In the first place, the number ot 
scholars in the United States who can meet the dual requirements of anthro- 
pology and musicology today can be counted on less than the fingers of one 
hand. They have produced little work. And little attention is paid to it. In the 
second place, the wave of popular and learned enthusiasm for folk music 
demands a wide cultivation of the field. In the third place, the squatters have 
developed, during the last ten years some surprising new views that quite 
transform not only the traditional amateur but also the traditional profes- 
sional approach to the study. And above all, they have provided us with per- 
haps nine-tenths of the data we have today. Without this, there might be no 
study! 


II 


Up to this point, I have considered the professional and the amateur as 
functioning only in the study of folk music. But how about the field? Is there 
not a distinction, there, homologous to the distinction we have made in the 
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study of the field? I believe we must admit there is. We may find no such large 
economic considerations nor such spectacular skills. But folk singers and 
players are not uncommon who have earned portions of their living through 
their art. Their training has not been as highly organized, but has been, in 
many instances we know of, deliberately sought and cultivated. There is a 
difference between the outstanding performers of a local community and the 
rank-and-file of the population. And it is generally recognized in the com- 
munity. We should not ignore it even though the music performed by the 
outstanding performers is virtually the same as that performed by the rank- 
and-file. We must admit, I feel, that the outstanding performers have about 
them the essential qualities we have customarily found in ‘‘the professional” 
in scholarly life and upon various levels of music activity. In relation to these, 
the rank-and-file of the community where a folk culture can be said to thrive 
have similarly the essential qualities of those we have called ‘‘amateurs.”’ We 
cannot, however, class folk music, as a whole, as an amateur idiom. 

Now another thing that makes the study of folk music an unusual problem 
for scholarship, is a situation in which the amateur and professional students 
of folk music study the amateur and professional performers in the field of 
folk music. But how about the students of folk music themselves? Are they 
amateurs or professionals in folk music? Frankly, the very large majority of 
them are amateurs, or not even that—mere tyros. The question naturally 
presents itself: are students of folk music—even if they have higher degrees in 
both anthropology and musicology—to be considered competent in the study 
of folk music if they are mere tyros or at best amateurs in folk music itself? 

The point I raise here is a delicate one. I do not suggest that to be a com- 
petent student of folk music one must be a competent performer of folk music. 
I do suggest that a certain minimum of competence in performance of folk 
music is necessary for the evaluation of the knowledge about the idiom that is 
the essential stuff of the study. For, to possess the qualifications in musicology 
above referred to, means that the student must have a minimum competence 
in fine-art (concert) music necessary for the evaluation of the knowledge 
about that idiom, in terms of which modern musicology is organized. The 
crux of the dilemma—and it is a dilemma—may be stated more or less as 
follows. 

The fine-art of music, upon a technical competence in which modern musi- 
cology, as I have said, is formally organized, is one of four main classes of 
music idiom: primitive-art, fine-art, folk-art and popular-art. Modern fine-art 
music is a predominantly written tradition, cultivated by a special class of 
professionals for sections of a community that either make no music them- 
selves or make very little, and that in an idiom other than that of fine-art, 
which is, by its nature, beyond their technical competence. Fine-art music is, 
in the Occidental world, cosmopolitan in character. 

Folk music, on the other hand, is a class of music idiom without formal or 
informal integration with musicology. Indeed, in the cultivation of fine-art 
music, the embryo musicologist, along with others of the more highly edu- 
cated classes in the occidental world, is expressly steered away from folk 
music both technically and in respect to content. For the idiom of folk music 
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is in many ways technically opposite to fine-art music though in others com- 
plementary. Folk music is primarily an oral tradition, cultivated by people 
who make it for themselves. It is technically within reach of the vast ma- 
jority of a community, though, as I have said, exceptionally talented indi- 
viduals can give better presentations of individual items of repertoire than 
can the average member of the community. Folk music, in the Occidental 
world, is regional and even local in character. 

The functioning of the written tradition of fine-art music in a culture dif- 
fers radically from the functioning of the oral tradition of folk music in the 
same culture. Fine-art music is an activity of from two to five per cent of our 
population; folk music of the vast majority. The factor of the composer, so 
important in fine-art music, is practically negligible in folk music. The in- 
violability of the composer’s text, so important in fine-art music is a non- 
existent consideration in folk music. The individuality of the composer’s ex- 
pression in fine-art music contrasts utterly with the character of the most 
typical expression of folk music, where, after sufficient passage from ear to 
mouth (or hand) the marks or even traces of individual expression have worn 
off, even as a jagged piece of stone is smoothed down to a rounded pebble by 
sufficient grinding in the bed of a running stream. 

In the United States, as in other areas, the character of voice used in singing 
folk music and the type of instruments and the manner of playing them differ 
radically from the character of voice and the types of instruments and the 
manners of playing them employed in fine-art music. The handling of tonal 
and rhythmic functions differs radically in the two idioms. There are different 
conceptions of tempo, beat or pulse, accent, inflections and nuances of many 
kinds. There are radically different attitudes toward dynamics and their 
change—gradual or sudden—as there are also of changes in tempo. 

For a person trained in fine-art music from an early age, as are practically 
all musicologists, regularly for twenty or thirty years, it is practically im- 
possible to turn the music-making apparatus sufficiently upside down to 
handle folk music in any but an amateur way. And even to do that involves a 
Copernican twist of no mean proportions, as well in the music making ap- 
paratus as in the head, and heart. One need not unduly censure the student 
for ineptness here, but one cannot help surmising that an inability to observe 
certain data, or an actual hostility towards them, may be a result of ineptness, 
on the part of the student, in the idiom studied. 


III 


Perhaps I have said enough to indicate my conviction that though our fine- 
art and folk-art music idioms are not exactly two languages foreign to another, 
they are not interchangeable in technical or critical detail, nor can the student 
trip from one to the other on one passport. Although either one can and does 
borrow incessantly from the other and although hybrids of the two and of 
both of them with popular music are freely and easily experimented with, 
they exist side-by-side in our culture as more or less autonomous domains, 
each with its technical and critical integrity. From the point of view of style, 
our folk-art is far more established than our fine-art. Its values change, as do 
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the values of fine-art, but not so rapidly nor so extensively. It is a question 
whether even upon the most abstract level could their values be compared. 
There are two distinct sets of criteria and the values that can be asserted upon 
their evidence are not interchangeable. There is no comparing a folk song with 
a symphony. One may prefer one to the other, but at least for the present it 
would appear they are critically incommensurable. Their social functions are 
utterly diverse and their very nature also. There is, for example, only one 
authentic version of most symphonies. But no well-distributed folk song has 
any one authentic version or any dozen to which another equally authentic 
one or dozen may or may not exist, for all we know. 

With the prejudices and resistances bred into a professional musicologist 
by years of training in and association with fine-art music, it is not to be 
wondered at if some comparatively untrained amateur can get at the insides 
of a folk music situation better than he. I am thinking especially of the terrific 
jolt received by all of our musical idioms by the advent of the phonograph’ 
disc, the radio, and the sound-film. Fine-art music, certainly, is reaching an 
audience never contemplated by a master before 1900. Folk music is recaptur- 
ing an audience—that of the city—that it lost in the decades before 1900. 
Professional students with the qualifications required by anthropology and 
musicology will perhaps hesitate to mix in or to speculate upon what the 
future will bring. But the amateurs—they are taking to wings! Starting with 
their here and now, with a minimum of historical knowledge, they are doing 
some prediction and getting at least a momentary success. The situation is 
not unlike that in a number of other studies, some of them of more venerable 
academic standing. I ran into the following passage the other day in a text- 
book on astronomy by Russell, Dugan and Stewart: ‘For the advanced stu- 
dent there is no field in which it is possible sooner to get out to the front line 
of scientific advance and to learn how territory is being won in a very active 
sector. Indeed, the number of objects that will repay observation is so great, 
and the opportunities for elementary calculation are so considerable, that 
undergraduate students, and amateurs without university training, have 
made and are making genuine contributions to the advance of astronomical 
knowledge.”’ This can, in substance, be said as well for the study of folk music 
today. 

As I see the immediate future, the study of folk music in the United States, 
as perhaps throughout the world, is entering a lusty ’teen-age. It will not be, 
because it cannot be, a well-integrated or organized phase. There will be a 
diversity of standards. There will be some awfully sweet prettifying for city- 
people, a lot of slicking down of good folk stuff in radio-stations and some 
terrible ‘‘folk symphonies.’ Out of it, will come, I feel sure, a more unified 
continental music culture for North America. The professional must un- 
ceasingly lash the amateur for sloppy field work, sloppier transcription, lack 
of documentation, secrecy, preoccupation with the quaint and failure to de- 
posit collectanea in permanent archives. But the amateur has a task also— 
to goad the professional out of too great preoccupation with the archaic and 
into a willingness to face the present and future. 

And some Fate or Fury should fill all, professional and amateur alike, who 
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have asserted or try to assert property rights over the genuine folk stuff they 
may have collected, with a decent sense of shame. Assertion of property 
rights in folk music must somehow be stopped. There should be a maximum 
charge of a dollar or so for re-publication of collected material or, better still, 
complete freedom to re-publish providing only credit is given. Genuine folk 
music belongs to the whole people, and no one, even if he has paid fifty cents 
or five dollars to an informant for the privilege of recording or notating it, has 
any right whatever to stand between that singer and the people to which he 
and his music belong. Of course, if the material is not clearly of the oral tradi- 
tion, this exhortation would be out of order. But then, the material should not 
be either held or presented by the collector as folk music. 


IV 


I have offered the foregoing analysis of the situation in the study of folk 
music in the United States today with the sole purpose of outlining some 
norms in the relationship between the amateur and professional approaches 
to the study. I hope I have given the impression that while both have their 
drawbacks, both are essential to the well-being and present progress of the 
study, though it is the latter that I expect will and should be increasingly 
emphasized in the coming years. Before I close, however, I should touch upon 
one prime factor that has been mentioned only in passing. That is the factor 
of personality of the individual student. Here again, I am not an expert and 
cannot venture any definite integration of this factor with those of whose 
normal adjustment I have been speaking. Nevertheless, I must state very 
clearly that every one of these adjustments must be reconsidered in each case 
where the factor of personality enters. The science of personality being a very 
young study, most of us, rank amateurs in it, are faced with the necessity of 
making these adjustments with little or no expert guidance, mostly with only 
the common sense of our personal experience. For example: suppose one is 
faced with decision which of two applicants for a folk music job to support— 
one a comparative amateur, the other, a professionally trained student. One 
might cast one’s vote in either direction depending upon the nature of the job 
and the nature of the personalities involved—and this, in clear view of a con- 
viction definitely weighted in favor of more professionalism in the study. 
Some professionals are absolutely unfit for a field collection project. They 
would turn informants into stony-eyed statues. On the other hand, no ama- 
teur should normally have precedence over a trained worker in respect to a 
transcription, editing or archive project. But economic considerations, adap- 
tability to organizational procedures, freedom from predatory attitude to- 
ward the materials—in short, integrity of character—might weigh heavily 
even in those situations. 

Any one, two or more of a number of personality factors might, then, upset 
any of the norms I have proposed. But only in a particular case. In general, I 
support them as stated. 


Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 





SOME TRADITIONAL GAMES FROM ROUMANIA 
By Pau G. BREWSTER 


FOR THE PAST several years (since 1940, to be exact) I have been collecting 
materials for a book of non-singing games. When completed, it will consist of 
a hundred or more American games and a large section of foreign parallels and 
analogues and comparative notes. As a contribution to the latter, a collection 
of fifteen traditional Roumanian games was sent me recently by Miss Valerica 
Osoianu, a student in the University of Iasi, who very kindly consented to 
their publication in a folklore journal in advance of their appearance in my 
book. Since American folklorists are, I think, not too well acquainted with 
Roumanian folklore, it occurred to me that the printing of these games in the 
Journal might help to interest others in the wealth of tradition in that little- 
known but highly interesting country. Accordingly, I present them here, with 
the consent and approval of the contributor. 

That these games are traditional is attested not only by Miss Osoianu but 
also by older members of her family. They were played by her, by her parents, 
by her grandparents, and by her great-grandparents; some of them appear to 
go back to the very beginnings of the Roumanian people. 

The English translations were made by Mr. Stephen Siklody, the father 
of Miss Osoianu’s brother-in-law, and a man of intelligence and discrimina- 
tion. Most of the notes which accompanied the game descriptions are his. I 
have quoted liberally from the comments of both the contributor and the 
translator in order to preserve the national flavor of the games. 


GUESSING GAMES 


De-a paiul (Straw-game): This is played by both boys and girls. One boy is 
counted out by the recital of the following rhyme: 

Unu-i malea 

Dona-i colea 

Trei e rugu 


Cintu rugu 
Hai, Iu-te! (Go!) 


He is then sent away from the group, and the others seat themselves on a 
bench, holding their folded hands in their laps. The first player is recalled, and 
another, holding a bit of straw in his hand, goes to each of the seated players 
in turn, pretending to leave it in the hands of each. At last he drops it into 
one of the pairs of hands. The first player must then guess whose hands hold 
it. If he doesn’t guess correctly, the game is repeated. If he is successful, he 
takes the place of the player who had the bit of straw in his hand and the 
latter then becomes the guesser.! 


Inelus invartecus (Ringlet turns) : One child bends down and each of the others 


1 Contributor’s note: ‘‘This most simple game is very popular, and it is sure that the third 
generation before myself has played it.” 
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puts one finger on his back. The leader then puts a ring on the finger of one of 
the players, and says to the one who is bending over: 


Inelus invartecus 
Chici, pe-al cui deget am pus? 


(Ringlet turns, 
Guess on whose finger I put it.) 


If the latter guesses incorrectly, he receives a blow on the back and the game 
is repeated. If his guess is correct, the child with the ring must then bend 
down.? 


Baba-oarba (Old blind woman): This is played by children of both sexes and 
of different ages. There are two ways of playing: 

1. The children form a circle. One of them, counted out, has his eyes bound 
with a handkerchief. He is the ‘‘old blind woman.”’ Standing in the center of 
the circle, he tries to catch a second player, called ‘‘chimit&,’’* who is also in 
the center. The blind woman asks, ‘‘Where art thou, Chimitaé?”’ The other 
replies, “‘Here, here!’ With extended arms, the “blind woman’”’ tries to catch 
him, guessing at his location from the sound of his voice. If she puts her 
hands on another player, there is great fun. When caught, ‘‘chimita’’ becomes 
“blind woman” and the other becomes “chimita.” 

2. This form is more widespread and more lively than the first, since all the 
children are active. The one designated as ‘‘blind woman”’ has her eyes cov- 
ered, and the others cry: 


Baba-oarba sai la joc 
Scoate nasul din cojoc! 


Old blind woman, come to dance; 
Bring thy nose from thy fire! 


This is our familiar ‘‘Thimble”’ or ‘‘Button, Button, Who’s Got the Button?” In a Czecho- 
slovak variant the two principals are the ‘“‘merchant” and the ‘‘customer,” the former doing the 
dropping and the latter the guessing. The game is known as “‘Goldsmith.” It is called ‘‘Golden 
Ring” in Hungary and is very popular in that country. The monumental collection of Kiss con- 
tains thirty-five variants of it. Among Spanish-speaking peoples the game is known as ‘Dar 
la Piedra’ (Henius, p. 23). In the Naples of Basile’s day it was known as ‘‘Preta Nzino”’ (JI 
Pentamerone, I, 26, 132), the later Italian name being ‘‘A la pitrudda”’ (Pitré, pp. 97-98). Ameri- 
can forms of the game have been printed by Newell (p. 150), English by Gomme (I, 96, 408), 
German by Rochholz (p. 428). Versions are to be found also among the Maori (Best, p. 64), the 
Hottentots (Theal, p. 222), the Hawaiians (American Anthropologist, N.S., I, 242), and the 
Arabs (Jessup, p. 320). 

2 | know no exact parallel to this. Nearest, perhaps, are the Swiss ‘‘Ringlein an der Schnur” 
and the Spanish ‘‘Correr la Rata.” In the former, the children form a circle, holding a string in 
their hands. On the string is a ring, which the children pass through their hands as a player in 
the center tries to catch it. Each of the others feigns to be in possession of the ring, always mov- 
ing his hands along the cord. The child in whose hands the ring is found must go into the center 
as the next guesser. In the latter, one player is chosen to find the rat; the rest seat themselves 
on the floor along one of the walls, with shoulders against it and their hands behind them. The 
rat is a shoe, a cap, or a handkerchief with a knot in one corner. It passes from hand to hand 
out of sight of the player hunting it. If he guesses incorrectly, the player having the rat strikes 
him on the back with it. If the guess is correct, the child who had the rat must exchange places 
with him. It will be noted, however, that in neither of these games is the player blindfolded. 

3 The “‘chimit&” is a comic figure in Roumanian popular tales. 
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Saying this, they pull at her garments or pinch her, but try not to be caught. 
If she succeeds in touching one of them, the player touched must take her 
place.‘ 

FORFEIT GAMES 
De-a florile (Game of Flowers): This is played by both boys and girls. The 


children are seated, and the leader gives to each the name of a flower. The 
leader and the group then carry on the following dialogue: 


Ah, mi doare! Oh, it’s aching! 

Ce te doare? What is thee aching? 
Inima! The heart! 

Dupa cine? For whom? 

Dupa— For (rose, lily, tulip, etc.) 


The child who has the name of the flower mentioned must be attentive and 
continue the game, repeating the words above. If he isn’t attentive, he must 
give a pledge to the leader. At the close of the game, the leader hides each 
pledge and asks, ‘“‘What must this pledge do?”’ The other children pronounce 
a punishment, and the one to whom the pledge belongs must do what they 
say. The fun is in the execution of the punishments, which often put the 
culprit in ridiculous situations.® 


GAMES OF CHASE 


No title (Chasing): One child chases the other until he succeeds in catching 
him. Before the chase, they hold the following dialogue: 


Ce-ai mancat aseara? What had you for dinner yesterday? 
Paine cu papara Bread and corncake 

Esi pe ug& afara! Get out of the door! 

Dar cealalta seara? And the day before yesterday? 
Paine cu mdsline Bread and olives 

Ia-te dupa mine! Run after me! 


This game is very popular and is played by all children from the age of three, 
both boys and girls. 


De-a puta-gaia (Hen and Hawk): This is also called Hen and Her Chickens, 


4 Translator’s note: ‘‘This game is perhaps the most popular in Roumania. According to 
G. Dem. Teodorescu, well-known Roumanian folklorist, it is of ancient Greek origin and is 
described by Pollux. It is called ‘‘uowda” and is played as follows: One child with eyes closed 
(xara pévv) calls out, ‘Take care!’ and runs to catch the others. The game could be considered 
a game of chase as well as a guessing-game.” 

This is our “Blindman’s Buff” or, to use the older term, ‘‘Hoodman Blind.” In Spanish 
countries it is known as ‘‘La Gallina Ciega,”’ in Germany and Switzerland as “‘Blinde Kuh,” in 
France as ‘‘Colin Maillard,” in Greece as ‘‘uua xadxq.”’ Italians know it as ‘‘Gatta cecata” 


(Pitré, pp. 191-194). In Hungary it is always an indoor game, usually played in the spinning- 
room. A form of the game almost identical with the Roumanian is the Bulgarian ‘“Slapa Baba 
ne Vidi’’ (see SFQ, VII, 114-115). It is known and played also by the Japanese, the Hawaiians, 
the Fijians, the Eskimos, the Arabs, several African tribes, and many other peoples. 

5 While forfeit or penalty games (e.g. ‘‘Feathers,”’ “Thimble,” “Simon Says,” “Spin the 
Plate,”’ ‘“‘Genteel Lady,” etc.) are common enough in this country and in England, they seem 
to be rare in Roumania. 
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and is played by boys of from five tu ten years of age. Two of the stronger 
boys are selected for the hen and the hawk. Behind the hen are the chickens 
in a line, holding to each other’s waists. The hawk, stooping down, is making 
a hole in the ground with a little stick. Hen and hawk carry on the following 
conversation: 


Ce faci acolo? What makest thou there? 

O groapa A hole 

Dar cu groapa ce-ai s& faci? But with the hole what wilt thou do? 
Am sa fac foc Make fire in it 

Dar cu focul ce-ai ce-ai s& faci? Wherefore? 

Am sa& pun ceaunul To put the kettle 

Dar cu ceaunul ce-ai sa faci? What with the kettle? 

Sa op&resc un pui de-al faci (fau?) To scald a chicken of thine 

Ba unul de-al faci! None but of thine! 


Now hawk gives the stick to the hen, who spits at it and throws it away. 
While the hawk is running after the stick, the hen with her chickens runs 
three times around the hole, mocking thus: ‘‘Three times with my chickens!” 


Hawk (returning): I would thee take a chicken! 
Hen: I should thee get out a little eye! 


The hawk makes a rush toward the chickens. The hen bars the way and the 
struggle begins. The hawk catches one chicken and pretends to pinch its 
head. In the meantime the hen and the rest of the chickens jump at her, with 
shouts of ‘“‘Kirr, kirr!’’ Eventually the hawk catches all the chickens and the 
game ends. The smaller children are always stationed at the rear of the line. 

The above is a description of the game as played in Moldova. In the region 
of Bucharest, it runs thus: 


Hen: Ce cauti, babo? What dost thou seek, old wife? 
Hawk: Acul Domnei The needle of the lady 

Hen: O fi asta? Isn't it this one? 

Hawk: Nu e Asta! It isn’t! 


After this, the hen throws the stick and the hawk runs after it. The hen and 
chickens spin around and say: 


Trei, trei colacei® Three, three round cakes 
Pan’o veni baba-gaia Till comes old-wife-hawk 
Cu tigaia! With the pan!” 


6 Recipe for colacei: 8 cups of flour, } pound of butter, 1 cup of sugar, 4 eggs, 1 pint of milk, 
1 tablespoonful of salt, a pinch of yeast. Mix and beat to a smooth consistency. Divide into 
two parts and let rise. Combine two parts and let rise again. Roll out and add 2 pounds of mixed 
nuts, cup of sugar, and a little lemon peel. Put in pan and let rise again for hour. Then put ina 
350° oven for 1 hour. These little cakes are similar to the Serbian kolace. 

7 This is our ‘‘Chickamy Chickamy Craney Crow” or “Old Witch’”’ (also known as “Auld 
Grannie,” ‘‘Searching for the Needle,” ‘(Old Dame,” ‘‘Mother, Mother the Pot Boils Over,” 
etc.) For American and British texts of the game, see Gomme, I, 151, 201, 396, 499; II, 14-15, 
391, 404; Newell, pp. 155, 215, 259; Chambers, p. 130; Maclagan, p. 133; FLJ, V, 53; VII, 218; 
I, 386; SFQ, VI, 221; Talley, p. 74; Collins, p. 48; TFLS, XI, 9; Scarborough, p. 138; PT FLS, 
XVII, 140; JAF, III, 139-140; V, 119; XX XIII, 51, 115; XXXIV, 38-39, 116; XL, 30-31; 
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De-a pisica si soarecele (Cat and Mouse): This game is a favorite with the lit- 
tle ones (3-8 years) and general throughout Roumania. It is very lively, and 
sometimes the mouse makes much mock of poor little puss. It seems to be 
very old. Children form a circle and two of them are cat and mouse. The 
leader gives a signal and the cat runs after the mouse. They run in and out of 
the circle. The other players are in sympathy with the mouse, and hinder the 
cat from catching it. If caught, the mouse is eaten and the game begins anew 
with another cat and mouse.® 


De-a lupul si oile (Wolf and Sheep): This is one of the most pleasant of out- 
door games. One of the stronger and more courageous boys is the wolf and 





XLVII, 335. Beckwith (p. 33) gives a version from Jamaica, and a Gipsy text is printed in 
AA, I, 282. Bernoni (p. 34) gives an Italian version and Hunt and Cain (pp. 66-67) describe a 
form of the game from China. 

The Hungarian version is very close to the Roumanian (see Lajos, p. 105). The conversation 
in “Héja, Héja” (Hawk, Hawk) runs as follows: 

Hen: Hawk, Hawk, what are you doing? 

Hawk: Making a fire 

Hen: What's the fire for? 

Hawk: To warm water 

Hen: What’s the water for? 

Hawk: To scald a chicken 

Hen: From whose? 

Hawk: From yours 

Hen: I’m their mother; I won’t let them 

Hawk: I’m a hawk; I'll get them 

In Czech versions of the game (1) the hen protects the chickens from the hawk, (2) the goose 
protects her goslings from the fox, (3) the farmer protects sheep from the wolf, (4) the shepherd 
protects his lambs from the butcher. In the Spanish ‘‘El] Lobo” the characters are wolf, shep- 
herd or shepherdess, and sheep. The sheep caught by the wolf must assist him in catching the 
others. 

One is not surprised to find a close resemblance between the Roumanian and the Hungarian 
versions of the game, but to discover in texts of it from the North Carolina mountains lines iden- 
tical with the Roumanian isa bit startling, to say the least. Compare the following North Caro- 
lina dialogues (from the Brown Collection) with the Roumanian: 

Mother: What are you doing, old witch? 

Witch: I’m building a fire 

Mother: What are you building a fire for? 

Witch: To boil a chicken 

Mother: Where are you going to get the chicken? 

Witch: From you 

Mother: I’m not so sure of that 

What are you looking for, old witch? 

My darning needle 

Is this it? 
The same striking similarity is of, course, to be seen also in a comparison of other American 
texts with the Roumanian. 

8 See Strutt, p. 302; JAF, II, 197 (Pennsylvania German). Maclagan (p. 214) has it as a 
line game. Hungarians call the game ‘‘The lamb is outside, the wolf inside” and ‘The farmer 
and the goat’’; they are alike except for the dialogue. For a version from Herzegovina, see Man, 
IV, 135. The Russians have a game known as KONIKA M MBIDIKHA (Cat and Mouse) and an- 
other called KOT MH MBIIDIM (Cat and mice), but neither is like the Roumanian. The latter 
is the Russian equivalent of our ‘Red Light” (‘Cheese It,” “Still Water,” etc.). For descrip- 
tions of the Russian games, see Gavrilova, p. 9, and Tikheeva, p. 78. 
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stands behind a tree or a wall, which represents the wood. The other children 
form the flock, which is watched by two shepherds and two dogs, selected by 
the leader of the game. This dialogue follows: 


Shepherd: Esti gata lupule? Wolf, art thou ready? 
Wolf: Deabia ma scol I am about to rise 
Shepherd: Esti gata lupule? Wolf, art thou ready? 
Wolf: Deabia ma spal I am about to wash 
Shepherd: Esti gata lupule? Wolf, art thou ready? 
Wolf: Deabia m& ’mbrac I begin to dress 
Shepherd: Esti gata lupule Wolf, art thou ready? 
Wolf: Gata! Ready! 


At this instant the wolf rushes upon the flock and tries to take a sheep. But he 
is received with shouts from the shepherds and the barking of the dogs. After 
a noisy fight, the wolf either succeeds in stealing a sheep or if not he retreats 
with shame into the wood and the game begins afresh. Sometimes the wolf 
rushes upon the guards and drags away to the wood a shepherd or one of the 
dogs. In this case the sheep elect better guardians for the next game.°® 


De-a hotit st dorobantit (Thieves and Soldiers): Two camps are formed, one 
for the thieves and the other for the soldiers (police-soldiers). This is effected 
as follows: The leader of the soldiers holds the chief of the thieves, who has his 
eyes bound, and, going around the two camps, says to him, 


De ti-i uita If thou seest, 
Sa-ti sara ochii in patru! May thine eyes burst in four! 


Halting in front of the camps, he asks the chief of the thieves which of the 
two ought to be that of the thieves. 


Leader of soldiers: Cum hotarasti? How dost thou decide? 
Leader of thieves: Pe strambatate Thievishly 
Leader of soldiers: Atunci mese poate! That won't do! 


Going around a second time, he asks again. This time the leader of the thieves 
answers, ‘‘Pe dreptate’’ (righteously), and the other says, ‘‘De dansa si ai 
parte” (Such be thy lot). Then the leader of the soldiers addresses his men: 


Voi dorobanti You soldiers 
Armati Load your arms 
Dupa li alergati Run after them 


® This resembles very closely in the Greek game of ‘‘Wolf,” a description of which was kindly 
furnished me by Miss Georgia Tarsouli, of Athens. In the Greek form, however, the players pass 
the wolf’s hiding-place in a line. When the leader is directly in front of the wolf’s den, the two 
carry on the following dialogue: 

Wolf, wolf, are you there? 


I am here. 


What are you doing? 

I am dressing. I am putting on my stockings. 
The line then makes a circle and returns. This time the leaders asks again, ‘‘What are you do- 
ing?” and the wolf replies, “I am putting on my vest.” This continues until several articles of 
clothing have been mentioned. Finally, the wolf shouts in answer, “I’m ready and I’m coming 


out!” 
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The other leader thus addresses his camp: 


Voi hoti You thieves 
Toti All together 
Sa fugiti ca nisti netoti! Run like fools! 


The soldiers then rush upon the thieves, who attempt to escape. The struggle 
continues until all the latter have been captured and fettered. Then a new 
game begins.'® 


De-a porumbeii (Game of Doves): This is played by girls and boys of from six 
to ten years of age. They choose a corner which represents the dovecote. Two 
of the more enterprising players are hawk and pigeon-master. The hawk with- 
draws from the dovecote and begins to go around it with extended hands. This 
represents his flight. The pigeon-master lets fly his doves, and sends one of 
the weaker ones to walk. The hawk chases her, but the dove makes a mock of 
him, running now left and now right. When the first dove is tired, another 
comes to her aid, playing around the hawk, and the weak one goes back to the 
dovecote. If the hawk doesn’t care for the newcomer but continues to chase 
the tired one and catches her, he pinches her head and conveys her to his nest, 
where she must stay until the end of the game. The game continues until all 
the doves have been caught." 


De-a curelusa (Game of Strap): With hands on their backs, the children form 
a circle, around which one of them runs with a strap in his hands. He tries to 
lay this upon the back of another player without being observed by the lat- 
ter. If the second player doesn’t discover the whip instantly, he must run 
around and receive blows from it. If he detects its presence immediately, he 
snatches the strap and runs after the other, whipping him for not being 
clever.” 


10 Translator’s note: “Chiefly for boys, where boldness and courage of future warriors are 
put to trial.”’ Our form of this game is commonly known as ‘‘Cops and Robbers.’’ Games of this 
type appear to be popular in nearly all countries. The Spanish game ‘‘Justicias y Ladrones’”’ or 
“El Rescate” is very similar. In it, however, it is possible for the captives to be rescued by their 
fellows as in our “Prison Base.” 

1 The way in which one player comes to the assistance of a hard-pressed companion in this 
game reminds one of our “Cross Tag,” in which the tagger must give chase to anyone running 
between him and the player he is trying to catch. 

2 Contributor’s note: “It is the most simple and I think it to be one of the first games which 
children learn ordinarily. I remember not having yet four years waiting deeply moved the strap 
to be put on me, and I was never whipped being always intent to have a glance backwards in 
due time, which wasn’t allowed.” 

Translator’s note: ‘‘This game is very old, and I have it also from G. Dem. Teodorescu that 
it was played also by children of Greek antiquity, with the one difference that instead of a strap 
they used a rope (oxouwrov).”” 

This is the Roumanian form of our “Drop the Handkerchief.”” See Maspons y Labros, p. 22 
for a Spanish version, and JA F, XXXIII, 80 for a version from the Cape Verde Islands. In the 
Swiss “‘Faul Ei,” the loser of the race must go into the ‘‘mushpot”’ as in some versions of our own 
game. The Hungarian game “I Carry Fire” is identical with the Roumanian,except that a hand- 
kerchief is used. The players’ reciting of the lines “I carry fire, don’t see it. If you see it, don’t 
tell’’ derives from the old prohibition of carrying fire from one house to another if the house-fire, 
which ought always to be burning, has gone out. The Greek ’H {worpa (The Belt) bears some sim- 
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De-a vatt ascuns (Hide and Seek): Children stand in a group. One selects by 
the following counting-out rhyme the player who is to hunt: 


Ala bala (meaningless) 

Portocala Orange 

Esi badita Get out, uncle 

La portita To the door 

Ca te asteapta Talion Because Talion waits for thee" 
Talion fecior de Domn Talion, son of a lord 

Cu tichie de fringhie With a cap of rope 

Cu pané de ciocrolie With feathers from a skylark 
Clant, bant(?), dorobant Clank, sheet-iron, foot-soldier 
Cioc, boc, treci la loc! Beak(?), boc, go to thy place! 


The player on whom the last syllable falls goes to a pillar or a wall, leaning his 
face against it. After hiding themselves, the others call ‘“‘cucu”’ or “gata” 
(ready) and wait to be discovered. Those who are found are free if they can 
reach the starting-point and hit or spit on it before the hunter arrives. The 
first one caught becomes the hunter for the next game." 


De-a ulcicutele (Game of Jars): Boys and girls form in a circle, each having in 
front of him a jar (jars are represented by children stooping down). One of 


them runs around 


Cum dai ulcicuta? How do you give the jar? 


Cum o vezi 


Cu ochii verzo With eyes green 
C’o lingura de padsat With a spoon for corn-paste 
Sa nu zaca de varsat That it may not become sick of smallpox 
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HIDING GAMES 


RUNNING GAMES 


the circle and, stopping before one child, asks him: 


As you see it 





ilarity to the Roumanian, but resembles also the game of ‘‘Pots’’ (see below) and has two circles, 


one inside the other. 


3 Talion is a hero of Roumanian folk tales. 

4 Translator’s note: ‘‘This game is very old and seems to be also of Greek origin and from 
thence spread out amongst other people of the Balkan Peninsula. It is popular in all regions 
where there are Roumanians, even outside the actual boundaries of Roumania. It is identical 
with the old amodedpoirxevia. 

Sometimes he who says the recital of election spits in his left palm and, cutting contents with 
edge of the right hand, 
hide. The recital runs thus: 


Cine s’o uita Him who looks 

S&-i sara ochii @ patru His eyes may burst in four 
Cum sara scuipatul As springs the spittle 

Din par {u par From pole to pole 

Pan’la uga lui Tatar Till the door of Tatar. 


For British and American versions, see Strutt, p. 301; Maclagan, p. 211. For others, see 
Best, p. 92 (Maori), Bryan, p. 51 (Hawaiian), Ivens, p. 100 (Melanesian), Kidd, p. 177 (Kaf- 
fir), Hall, p. 6 (Korean and Japanese), Culin, p. 51 (Korean), Lewalter-Schlager, p. 246 (Ger- 
man). The game is known in Hungary as “Ipi-apacs.”’ Basile (JI Pentamerone, I, 132) mentions 
it as one of the games anciently played in Naples, where it was called Covaléra. Greek names for 
it are arodiéparxwéa and xpurrwéa. It is familiar to Armenian children as ‘“‘Achgabook,’’ and 
Jewish children know it as ‘‘Koim Bazi’’ (Game of hiding). 























says an oath to oblige the seeker not to look after those who are about to 
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The dialogue finished, both children run around the circle in opposite direc- 
tions, and the one who is first to reach the jar becomes its owner and the other 
continues the game with another child. After a time the roles are reversed, the 
jars becoming children and vice versa. 


OINA 


A 5B 








Q @ 





=) X% = throwers Cc 
@ = catchers 


Oina: This is a boys’ running game in which the players use a ball. Two of the 
players are the shepherds. Each, by drawing lots, chooses a number of other 
children. One group is called dela batace (those who throw the ball); the other 
is called dela pascare (those who catch it). Throwers are in A; catchers are 


% Cf. the Hungarian ‘‘Hogy a Kakas”’ (What's the price of the cock?) described in Lajos, 
p. 111. In this, the characters are market-women, cocks, and customers. The former stand in a 
circle without holding hands and a few steps apart. In front of each is a cock (a smaller child). 
A customer comes, stops in front of a cock, and starts bargaining. The following conversation 
is carried on by the customer and the market-woman: 

What's the price of the cock? 

Three pennies 

And the hen? 


Just the same 

And the pullet? 

Let's run for it, but first let’s have a drink! 
They pretend to drink wine, then slap hands with each other and start running around the cir- 
cle in opposite directions. The circuit is made twice. If the customer is first to reach the cock, 
then she becomes market-woman and the other becomes the customer. 
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dispersed in the space E. Throwers hit the ball (with a simple wooden bat), 
each in turn. The ball is served by a catcher; the serving is also done by turns. 
As soon as a batter hits the ball, he runs through B, C, and D, coming back to 
A. Last is the Cioban (shepherd, the leader), who has the right to hit the ball 
four to six times till all have come back. If the ball is caught before it touches 
the earth, the two groups change. Likewise, if a boy is hit by the ball while on 
the line A, B, C, D, the teams exchange positions." 


HOPPING GAMES 


De-a capra (Game of Goat): This game requires much space, so it is played 
outdoors. The boys stand stooped over, with hands on knees, in a line. The 
one at the rear of the line runs and leaps over all the others, then places him- 
self in the same position at the other end. The others follow him in turn. The 
game continues until broken up by disputes. Not all are good jumpers, and 
frequently, too, the ‘‘goats”’ rise just as the jumper is about to make his leap, 
and then he is unsuccessful.!” 
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FOLK TALES IN CHICHICASTENANGO: 
AN UNSOLVED PUZZLE 


By Sot Tax 


IN HIS ARTICLE on “The Nature and Problems of Mexican Indian My- 
thology,’’! Dr. Paul Radin wrote that I had discovered a town in Guatemala 
where the Indians have no folk tales. When I spoke with him on the subject, 
I certainly should have qualified the statement. Very few tales have been re- 
corded for the town, but whether that is because they do not exist is a ques- 
tion I cannot answer. In fact, the case presents a strange puzzle. 

The town to which reference is made is Chichicastenango, a Quiché-speak- 
ing community of 25,000 or 30,000 Indians. In 1934-1935 I spent about eight 
months in the community, and after several seasons in other neighboring 
communities, I returned to Chichicastenango for about six months in 1939- 
1940. During the first season, which was also my first in Guatemala, the late 
Dr. Manuel Andrade spent about two months in the same community, study- 
ing the language, and we became interested together in the apparent dearth 
of tales. I did succeed, eventually, in picking up four tales that are obviously 
traditional, and several others of the character of ‘“‘true,’’ recently-occurred 
incidents that are probably more traditional than the informants suppose. 
They were told me in Spanish by one of the relatively few bilingual (and in 
this case also literate) Indians of the community, Tomas Ventura Calel. 

The most complete story is a general origin myth that is an Indian adapta- 
tion of the Biblical story. It is repeated by specialists at certain rituals. With- 
out further comment I reproduce it: 


I 


Jesus Christ was born in the night in Jerusalem, as we know. San José and 
the Virgin Marfa were his parents. They were merchants (comerciantes) and 
they travelled together.2 They asked many rich people to let them stay in 
their houses, but the people refused because they thought José and Maria 
were thieves. Eventually they came to the house of one rich man and asked 
to stay in their house. They were told that they could not remain there, but 
they could, if they wished, stay in a stable (wn rancho) where the sheep, cows 
and other animals were kept with their herders. So they went there. 

At about 3 A.M., or a'little later, when the star Santiago came out, Maria 
gave birth to a boy with stars on his palms and forehead and who lighted up 
the world. All of the herders came to see the child, and immediately the owner 
(patrén) of the house came. 

That night it snowed very hard and the child was very cold, so that it stif- 
fened as if dead. The herders ran for the animals; and the sheep and the cows 
breathed (Sikwix) onto the child’s body and warmed it, and the child revived. 


1 JAF, 57 (1944), 26-36. The present article was largely prepared in 1944, publication de- 
layed through inadvertency. 

2 Itinerant peddlers are common in Guatemala. It is local custom to seek shelter in private 
homes. Thus this part of the story is familiar. 
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Then Jesus blessed these animals; but the horses and mules, when they had 
come, had not believed that the child was God and instead of breathing on 
him they had eructed at him. God was angry with these animals and said 
that they would never be eaten by man but would have to be beasts of burden 
always. 

Christ preached to all the people who wished to listen, but some were bad 
and would not hear him. He wandered around and visited 5000 pueblos and 
5000 churches and 5000 gardens all over the world. When he encountered a 
blind man on the road, he told him he would be cured the next day, and the 
man would be cured; when he met a deaf man, he would tell him that he 
would hear the next day, and the man would hear. 

The Jews were very angry when Christ preached to the people, and they 
took him to a penitentiary of pure stone—and imprisoned him in a dungeon 
without light or water. God left his cell, and when the Jews would look in to 
see if he was still there they saw the light of a firefly, in the dark place, and 
they thought Jesus was sitting there smoking a cigarette. 

After twenty days they no longer saw the firefly, so they thought Jesus was 
dead. Now Jesus changed the penitentiary into a large church with altars, 
pine-needles, flowers, mesetas, idoles, candles, incense, santos, etc., etc. And 
when the Jews went to the penitentiary to see if Jesus was dead, they saw the 
church. Maybe this was the first church in the world. The Jews wondered 
“What are all these things,’”’ and were angry and went out to look for Jesus 
so they could capture him again. 

There was a small road in the mountains and God was running on it with 
the Jews in pursuit when he saw a woman in a house off the road. He asked if 
he could come in, and the woman said, ‘‘With much pleasure’”’ and admitted 
him. The Jews were coming quickly, and Jesus hurried into the house. There 
were some chicken eggs in the house and God told the woman he would bless 
them. He did so, and instantly the eggs were young chickens. He then went 
outside, where he saw a ramos plant® (a grass) and he hid behind the plant; 
the grass covered him over, so when the Jews came up they couldn’t see him. 

The Jews came up and asked the woman where Jesus was, saying that they 
knew that he had passed that way. The woman said that he had passed there 
twenty days before (arguing to herself that the chickens couldn’t have grown 
so big in less than twenty days). The Jews passed on rapidly. 

Then Jesus came from hiding and went again on the road. The Jews came 
back, and when Jesus saw that they were upon him, he climbed a tree. The 
Jews had the custom of always looking at the ground: they couldn’t look 
straight ahead or upward; so they did not see Jesus in the tree. But they saw 
his shadow, and beat it with a stick until they thought they had killed him. 
Then they passed on. 

Jesus came down from the tree and lay down in its shade. Then he blessed 
the tree that it should serve for cacao. Instantly there was cacao. He told 
the people (the good Jews who were his followers) that the cacao should serve 


3 Probably named after domingo ramos or Palm Sunday. 
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in cofradtas* in marriages, and for borruwing money and maize.’ Then the 
Virgin Maria came up to him, and because Jesus was thirsty she gave him 
some water in a glass. God blessed the water and it changed into liquor, so 
that it should serve later for cofradias, marriages, money, etc. Then Marfa 
went away. 

Jesus began his wanderings, through the towns and mountains, again. The 
Jews finally found him and put him in the penitentiary. Then they took him 
from prison and took him to the mountains to make a cross. They came to a 
large tree from which to make the cross. The Jews began to try to chop the 
tree down with their axes; but each chip that flew away fell into a spring and 
became a snake (which came at the feet of the Jews) or a frog, or a toad. These 
were bad signs for the Jews, and they said that Jesus wouldn’t die then. They 
then asked Jesus to cut the tree himself, and he agreed to do so. With one blow 
of the ax a chip came off and fell in the water and became a fish (this is why 
we eat fish during Holy Week). The next chip became a quetzal, a very large 
one. The next became a large chicken. With each subsequent chip came an- 
other food animal. 

The tree was finally felled by Jesus, and the Jews made a cross. Jesus had 
to drag the cross to another place. They stopped on the way to eat. The Jews 
wrung the neck of the chicken and put it in a pot to cook. They cut off the feet 
and the wings and they had pure meat, and then they put the chicken in a 
large leaf with much pepper. Then they sat down to lunch on the chicken, but 
as they all sat down around the dish the chicken turned to life and scattered 
the pepper in the eyes of the Jews who were immediately blinded. There were 
other Jews around, however, and not all were blind, so Jesus did not escape 
from them. As they walked along again, Jesus bearing the cross, the Jews kept 
whipping Jesus, and every drop of blood that he bled along the road became 
an ocote® tree. There were many cacti (moros) in the road, but they parted in 
Jesus’ path. 

Finally they came to the spot, and they crucified Jesus. While nailed to the 
cross, Jesus miraculously turned around completely, exposing his back, and 
from his back came maize—white, yellow, and black—and beans and potatoes 
and all the other food plants. Then Jesus died. Jesus was buried. But three 
days later, a little before 3 A.M. (when the roosters crow) Jesus was resur- 
rected and he went to heaven. There was a large stone over his grave, and 
Jesus stood on it and with one foot “‘took off” for heaven. There remained his 
footprint on the stone. 

Jesus stayed three days in heaven, and then he came back to earth to judge 
the living and the dead. The earth was overturned and the Jews all went to 
Hell. (Later he went to heaven again and the dead were made living, but 
Tomas isn’t certain of this.) On earth Jesus ordered cofradias, churches, san- 


4 The ceremonial organizations in charge of santos and the celebration of their festivals. 

5 To borrow money or maize, you put cacao beans and a coin in a dish, cover it, and send it 
to the man from whom you wish to borrow; if he takes it, he will lend the money. If he doesn’t 
want to lend the money he won’t accept the dish. 

6 The resinous pine tree from which pitchwood is taken. 
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tos, idoles, costumbres,’ marriages, etc., etc., but since all the other people (the 
Jews) were dead and in Hell, only the Apostles were here to be ordered about. 
Jesus had a crown of metal thorns (espinas). There were no people on earth 
except the Apostles. 

Jesus ordered, when we came, that there be a garden in each of the five 
thousand pueblos of the world. In one garden he ordered the thirteenth (and 
lowest) apostle to be the gardener. This gardener’s name was Adam. Adam 
was very sad. The second apostle saw this and asked him if he was happy or 
sad. Adam said he was sad, because he had no company, such as a woman. 
The second apostle told Jesus, and Jesus said it would be well to look for a 
woman for Adam. 

Jesus came to earth and made Adam sleep soundly. Jesus and the twelve 
apostles had a conference. Jesus asked the first apostle what they should do 
about getting a woman for Adam. The reply was that they should cut some 
flesh from Adam's palm. But Our Lord Jesus said this would not do because 
then the man would hit the woman with his hand. He asked the second apos- 
tle who advised cutting the flesh from the sole of Adam’s foot to make a 
woman. Jesus said no, because then Adam would kick her. The third advised 
that they should take it from Adam’s brain and head. No, replied Jesus again, 
for then the woman would order Adam around. The fourth apostle suggested 
that they cut a hole in Adam’s left chest—the hole to be cut in the shape of 
the vagina—and take pieces of the heart, lungs, spleen, etc., together with 
the flesh cut out, to make the woman. It should all be cut out of the left side, 
because if it were from the right side the woman would be higher and could 
command the man; the piece of heart should be taken so that the man would 
have a ‘“‘good heart”’ for the woman (i.e., love her and not fight with her). To 
this all agreed, and Jesus blessed the pieces which had been cut from Adam 
and laid to his left, and immediately there was a woman. 

Jesus told Adam to wake up, and Adam did so, and rose—not knowing from 
whence came the woman. But he took the woman with him. Jesus told Adam 
that when in the garden roads, the woman should always walk first. (Today 
all Indians have their women walking ahead of them.) 

In a short time (perhaps three months) the couple saw a snake in the gar- 
den (mazacuata, a non-poisonous local species of constrictor). Adam and his 
wife didn’t know what life was; nor did they have clothes. 

The snake inserted his tail into the woman’s vagina and moved it around, 
so that the woman felt the tickling there. The woman liked it and wanted it 
to continue, but the snake said, ‘‘No! Adam has one.’”’ The woman said to 
Adam, ‘‘Come to me with that!’’ This was the first time. Later came children, 
midwives, etc. 

When the first child was born, Jesus told them they should baptize it and 
all future children in the church because the snake had entered the woman 
first, and it was an animal, and this was bad unless the children were bap- 
tized and made Christians. Only when baptized would the children be people 
(i.e., Christians). 


A second myth gives the origin of the patron saint of Chichicastenango: 


7 The general term for any of a large variety (if not all) rituals, public and private. 
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2 


It is said that long ago Santo Tomas (the image) lived in Santo Tomas la 
Union, Suchitepequez; he had his family there, and they all had costumes 
something like those we have here. (Even today in La Union the women wear 
knee-length blue skirts,* but a huipil different from those here, and the men 
wear short blue trousers and a jacket like that of Ladinos.) Santo Tomas 
didn’t like it there on the coast; he wanted to come to Chichicastenango, 
which is in the exact center of the world. So he came up to Pocohil® with San 
José, San Sebastian, and the other ten santos. 

This was during the rains, and it lightninged and thundered so on Pocohil 
that the people all came to see what was wrong there. They found Santo 
Tomas on the ground, and they carried him and San José and San Sebastian 
to the pueblo to the accompaniment of marimbas, rockets, etc. Then Santo 
Tomas read from his book and told the people that there were other santos— 
companions of his—still on Pocohil. He told the people that he would remain 
with them in Chichicastenango. 


The following note indicates that there is also probably a flood story; I 
do not know whether I pursued the subject and failed to get more, or if I 
failed to follow the lead: 

3 

Bees were people before the Flood. In the Flood they decided to go under 
the ground in boxes to save themselves from the water; but God didn’t want 
that, so He made them animals. (Now they are particularly ‘‘dangerous”’ 
(delicados], and if a man has fights in his home, his bees will leave him.) 


The same informant recounted the following legend, which he said he had 
been told once: 


4 


A poor travelling merchant was returning from the lowlands, and at Ar- 
gueta (in the municipio of Totonicapén) with his companions stopped to 
spend the night. In the middle of the night he was awakened by the touch of 
a huge snake. The man drooled into his hand and held it out for the snake. 
The snake ate the saliva and then gave the man some boxes that were on its 
back. The man opened the boxes and found them full of money. 


That exhausts the examples of what are perhaps properly ‘‘folk tales” that 
I obtained. In addition, the following incidents were recounted: 


5 


Five or six years ago a brother-in-law of my father was living with his wife 
in the house where I now live. There was a mozo (hired hand) here too, and 
he was having an affair with the wife. One night the woman rose at about 4 
A.M. and went out to the portico of the house. There she was snatched by the 


8 As in Chichicastenango. The Chichicastenango men’s costume consists of above-the-knee- 
length “trousers” and a short, embroidered jacket, both black in color. 

® The name of a hill in rural Chichicastenango (also of the rural section in which the hill is 
located); there is an altar on top, where rituals are performed. 
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encantos (sage §ol, little spirit-men who beat people with whips) who admin- 
istered so severe a beating that she soon died. Before she died, she told what 
had happened: she had been on her way to meet her lover when encantos 
about two feet tall, red in color and with gold in their hair, came and beat her 
with chains of pure gold. 


6 


About eight years ago, a man from Sta. Cruz Quiché, named Ismael some- 
thing-or-other, told me that for many nights Tecum, Quiché, and other char- 
acters of the old days (known to the present-day Indians through the dance- 
drama, La Conquista) had appeared to him in dreams and had told him every 
time to go alone at night to the ruins near his town (the site of Utatlan, the 
capital of the Quichés reduced by Alvarado in the conquest) and to enter 
the cave that is there. He decided to try it, thinking he might find some silver 
or something. Therefore, one night he went alone and entered the cave with 
a pitch-pine torch. He went farther and farther inside, as far as he could. 
At the end of the cave he saw, in person and all decked out (as represented 
in the dance-drama) Tecim, Quiché, and other Princes, and he talked to 
them. (This man, the informant said, told everybody his experience and now 
is one of the most important principales of his town, and everybody considers 
him the representative of the old kings.) 


7 


Six years ago, Sabastian Burbon of Chontal4 (a section of Chichicaste- 
nango) who was then about forty-five years old, died suddenly in bed. He was 
survived by five grown sons and their wives, his own wife, etc. He died at 
five or six A.M., and the following afternoon, having been washed and dressed 
by older relatives, he was taken to the cemetery in the pueblo. Before the 
bearers got the coffin out of the house, however, they heard a movement 
within, indicating that the body had turned over in the coffin. Sabastian’s 
sons opened the coffin and found their father alive—well, and with nothing 
wrong. 

Everybody was very happy. 

Sabastian insisted that he had been merely asleep, and he said that he had 
had a dream. The dream was as follows: 

He found himself in an open plain, and two men (then dead) whom he 
recognized as former regidores of the juzgado were there and they grabbed 
him and began to beat him. They whipped him with sticks until, going before 
their lashes, he came to a place where there was a dead horse, with buzzards 
flying all around it. There also was an old man whom he recognized as his 
grandfather or great-grandfather who had been Indian alcalde in his lifetime 
and whom he remembered. This old man now said to the regidores, ‘‘Why are 
you bringing this man; his time has not come yet; his time will be in five 
days!’’ He then told Sabastian to enter the anus of the horse, and when he 
objected, the regidores whipped him until he did enter and actually go 
through the horse. When he got through the mouth, and out, he found that 
he was awake. 
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Of course everybody realizes that Sabastian had not dreamed; that he had 
died and been in the next world. Five years later Sabastian did die (this 
was the meaning of the ‘‘five days’’) and has remained dead. He was buried 
as usual, in one day, but the people were a bit frightened about it. 


8 


Years ago Santos Solis, the principal of Panimaché (another section of 
Chichicastenango) also died and came to life again. He told me his experience 
about three years ago. It seems that some ten years ago Santos had fever and 
in a few hours he died in his bed. When he died he saw many many regidores 
around, and these grabbed him and with whips drove him to the chapel in the 
cemetery. Inside the church there was a bench and he was told to sit down. 
He saw many dead people around, much like the crowd in the plaza. There 
was a Padre there who was going around baptizing all the people. The Padre 
was all in white instead of black. Solis’ turn came last, and when the padre 
saw him he said, “This isn’t time for you,”’ and put him under his robe back 
of him. Then all of the people left the church, and the Padre opened the 
window and Santos went out of the window and at that moment revived and 
became alive on the table where he had been placed after death. (the table 
having candles around, and incense). Solis said that he had been asleep, but 
the people know better. 


9 


Sabastian Ventura’s father, in Quejel (a section of Chichicastenango) 
was very healthy and perfectly well when, one day, he passed the chicken 
house of his place. In the evening he saw that the chickens were afraid to 
enter their place. He called one of his neighbors to help him see what was in 
the chicken house. Inside they found a large snake. The man was afraid to 
kill the snake, but one of the others took a stick and broke the snake’s back, 
thus killing it. Within a few hours, during the night, Ventura complained of 
a backache and at six o’clock in the morning he died. The snake was his 
nagual. (The term nagual is not known to Chichicastenango informants; 
this one used awal/fik.) 

IO 


One of our mozos once went with a water-jug to fetch water. He saw a 
squirrel in the branches of a tree. The same day the squirrel fell from the 
tree and broke his head. The man brought the body of the squirrel home. At 
the house, in the evening, he complained of a headache and began to have a 
bad nosebleed. The next day he died. The squirrel was his nagual. 


Another informant (of the same literate class), Pascual Ren, told the 
following: 


II 


Three years ago the daughter of Sabastian Martin of Pocohil (a section of 
Chichicastenango) was being courted by a man from Chucojom. He bothered 
her for months, but she didn’t want him. He was angry, and one day when 
he met her on a road in Pocohil he spoke to her again and asked her why she 
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wouldn’t have him. He decided right there, and he told her that he would 
kill her so that he wouldn’t have to meet her any more and become so un- 
happy with each meeting. He turned around to pick up a large stick, and 
when he turned back the woman wasn’t there. Instead there was a buzzard 
that immediately flew away. The man was in a great fright, and the woman 
was in her house. She said it was her ral/ik that saved her; she had turned into 
a buzzard for awhile. Pascual says the woman remembers this experience. 
The man later told everybody that her ral/ik is a buzzard, and warned men 
not to marry her. She is still single. 


Finally, Miguel Ignacio and his son Diego, who are also of the same literate 
class, told me the following: 


I2 


Sabastian Ignacio of Chinima died about three years ago at four or five in 
the afternoon. He had been very sick. He had been dead about an hour, and 
all the relatives had come, when he woke up. He asked the people why they 
were crying, and they replied, ‘‘Because you have been dead an hour.” He 
said, “I was only asleep,” and told his dream. 

He said that he went to the cemetery and at the gate of the cemetery were 
some sheep. Inside he saw many people—dead friends, and some very ancient 
people. He passed in and among them. They told him to go on and finally he 
saw his father, who said to him, ‘‘What are you doing here? It isn’t your time 
yet.”” His father then began to whip him, driving him to the gate, and then 
he woke up. 


Although there is obviously a great amount of folklore (beliefs, etc.) easily 
obtainable in Chichicastenango, that is the inventory of tales that I was able 
to get during eight months. Dr. Andrade tried in vain to get others, using 
every way that his experience in folklore collecting (and his wide knowledge 
of Spanish, and Indian linguistics) permitted. We came to the tentative con- 
clusion that there wasn’t much in the way of stories in the culture. It is true 
that we worked intensively with only a few informants, all of them of a par- 
ticular class in society. But we tried with others as well. 

In 1940 Dr. Ruth Bunzel sent me the manuscript of a book that she had 
written after two field seasons in Chichicastenango (which preceded our own). 
In it, she quoted a shorter version of my story No. 1. If I recall correctly, 
there were no other narratives, and Dr. Bunzel made the point that she was 
unable to obtain tales or mythology in Chichicastenango. She reported also 
that Schultze-Jena, who was there when she was and who later published on 
the language and ethnology of the community,!° was unable to obtain stories; 
and she concluded that they are lacking in the culture. So it can be said that 
four professional anthropologists, with different backgrounds and training, 
tried and failed to obtain a body of folk tales in Chichicastenango. It is true 
that Dr. Bunzel, like me, confined her efforts virtually to the literate class 
of informants; but Schultze-Jena worked with old non-literate Indians, and 


10 L. Schultze-Jena, Indiana: Leben, Glaube und Sprache der Quiche von Guatemala (Jena, 
1933). 
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obtained a large body of text material in the native language (as did Dr. 
Bunzel). Surely, there was a prima facie case for saying that folk tales are 
virtually absent from Chichicastenango culture. 

The next seasons I worked in Panajachel (a Cakchiquel town) a few miles 
to the south of Chichicastenango. Rather to my amazement I found that 
without trying I could record an indefinite number of stories that seem to be 
so on the surface of the Indian culture that they pop up in almost any con- 
text. Having obtained some in this accidental manner, I found that I could 
systematically collect them simply by asking an Indian or a group of Indians 
for them. 

I shall say something about the Panajachel stories below. The point now is 
that they clearly exist in Panajachel as well as in neighboring towns, that 
the number is large, and that they are obtained with no difficulty at all. The 
question is, are stories really virtually absent in Chichicastenango? If so, it is 
indeed amazing, not only because there is no particular bar to diffusion of 
culture between Chichicastenango and its southern neighbors (and indeed 
the cultures are similar enough) but because of the way many of the stories 
have ‘‘entered’’ Panajachel. I was told by Panajachel informants that they 
learned many of the stories ‘‘on the road,” that is, while travelling as mer- 
chants and talking around the fire at night with merchants from other 
towns. It happens that the Chichicastenango Indians are among the most 
ubiquitous travelling merchants in all Guatemala, and it seems inconceivable 
that they should not have heard from Indians of other towns a great many 
stories. So even if by some freak their own culture should have been tradi- 
tionally story-less, they should know stories told elsewhere. Had we simply 
failed to get tales that do exist in Chichicastenango, as Dr. Radin suggests? 

When I returned to Chichicastenango in 1938-1939, I had in mind the 
large body of stories obtained in Panajachel. Unfortunately, my time was 
taken with things other than again trying systematically to obtain folk tales 
I note, however, the following entry in my diary: 

I had a long visit with Diego Ignacio who came with five of his eight 
children. Among other matters of conversation, I told him some Panajachel 
stories to try to get a reaction. (In Panajachel, usually when one tells a 
story he obtains several in exchange.) Since Diego has a mask factory (i.e., 
he makes dance-drama costumes to rent to Indians of other towns) I told 
him how Indians in Panajachel obtain costumes magically from the lake and 
from the hill. (There are several legends on the subject in Panajachel.) Diego 
seemed to understand the situations well enough, and said that he has heard 
of people in distress being helped in such ways; but he had never heard the 
stories I told, and he volunteered no others. Then I told a Lacandén story 
(in Panajachel the Lacandones are a strange race of people living under and 
at the edge of the earth, and there are stories about people who had visited 
them). He seemed interested, and his older sons amused, but there was no 
further response. Then I told him about the hill. (In Panajachel there are 
many stories about people entering the world of the hill back of the town, or 
other hills and volcanoes elsewhere.) Diego said he has heard of such hills— 
for example the volcano Santa Maria (near Quezaltenango) and one in 
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Chiché (a municipio bordering on Chichicastenango and culturally virtually 
identical with Chichicastenango); but he said the hills in Chichicastenango 
aren't like that. He volunteered that when people go to the hill, they become 
very fat—so he has obviously heard of such “‘cases’’ or stories, but he offered 
none. I still do not have any clear indication that there are stories here as 
there are in Panajachel. 

Thus, it appears that the evidence we have for the existence, in Chichi- 
castenango, of traditional formal narrative associated with religious or 
cosmogonic conceptions is restricted to but three stories: the general origin 
myth, the myth concerning the origin of the patron saint of Chichicastenango, 
and a Flood story. More casual narratives or anecdotes are nine in number. 
Hence it is indicated that Dr. Radin’s statement that I had discovered a 
town in Guatemala where the Indians have no folk tales should be qualified 
to read that Chichicastenango has a remarkable paucity of folk tales. I 
would like, however, to qualify the statement still further. I do not want to 
be quoted as saying that folk tales are even ‘‘almost’’ absent in Chichicaste- 
nango. I only know that very few have been collected, despite the effort of four 
ethnologists to collect more. I cannot answer, but only pose two questions: 

1. Is it possible that it is in fact true that there are very few folk tales, and 
little or no importance of tales, in Chichicastenango? The lack of success on 
the part of four ethnologists in finding such tales seems to suggest this con- 
clusion. Yet there are important reasons which make one hesitate to accept 
it: 

(a) In the larger region of which Chichicastenango is a part, stories are 
part of the culture. No anthropologist has reported for any other community 
of the Maya area that there are no (or few) folk tales. As I have mentioned, 
they are found in profusion in Panajachel. Juan Rosales (who has been work- 
ing as part of our Carnegie Institution project) has found them in no less 
profusion in San Pedro la Laguna. Dr. Redfield had no difficulty in obtaining 
folk tales in San Antonio Palopé. Farther afield, LaFarge, Wagley, and Siegel 
obtained stories in Huehuetenango; and in Chiapas a group of students work- 
ing with me were told enough stories to make it apparent that they exist 
among the Tzotzil and Tzeltal. Of course they are found in Yucatan. In 
Eastern Guatemala, Wisdom refers to stories among the Chorti, and Tumin 
among the Pokoman. A study of the literature would show, I think, that 
folk tales are generally present in the region. 

(b) The culture of Chichicastenango is not very different from that of 
neighboring communities where stories are found, and Chichicastenango is 
not isolated more than are the others. 

(c) Collections of stories in the towns of Lake Atitlan indicate that stories 
are less manifestations of local cultures, than of the culture of the whole 
region. Chichicastenango is part of the region, hence ought to have the 
stories. As a matter of fact, many of the Panajachel stories have their setting 
in Chichicastenango and are about Chichicastenango Indians. 

(d) Story-telling is a pastime among travellers found together on the road. 
Chichicastenango Indians are great travellers (although it may be that they 
do not mix very much on the road with other Indians). 
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2. Is it, then, to be supposed that the tales are there, but that the ethnol- 
ogists have failed to find them? Against this conclusion there are also weighty 
considerations: 

(a) The informants used by anthropologists should know more stories if 
they exist in the culture; Dr. Bunzel’s principal informant was a shaman and 
had other social and esoteric functions. In lesser degree several of my inform- 
ants were also. All of them, although perhaps occupying a specialized position 
in the society, were thoroughly immersed in the local culture. None of them 
spoke Spanish well and even though some of them were technically literate 
they were virtually not acculturated. If there were stories, they would have 
known them. They did not refuse to give us all kinds of personal and cere- 
monial information so why should they refuse to tell us stories? 

(b) Our informants did give us some stories, and, as should be obvious 
from the preceding account, the type of stories they gave appear to be, in 
comparison to those in other towns, the type most likely to be withheld if 
there were cultural taboos or lack of confidence in the anthropologists. The 
origin story, No. 1 above, is more of a sacred story than any I have seen 
anywhere else in Guatemala. It is told in the context of sacred marriage 
ritual and appears to be, in every sense, what Malinowski would call a myth. 

None of the hypotheses that suggest themselves to me as capable of solving 
this puzzle seems tenable enough to be worth reporting. I therefore can report 
only my puzzlement. 


University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 








CHANGING PATTERNS IN NEGRO FOLK SONGS* 


By Joun W. Work 


A FEW YEARS AGO, an article appeared in the Saturday Evening Post by 
Ravenel Sass, an old-line South Carolinian, on the lamentable passing of the 
Negro spiritual from the American scene.! Mr. Sass strongly deplored the 
intrusion of hymn books into the Negro church service, for in their use he 
saw the doom of what he regards as ‘‘one of the distinctive things that 
America has produced.”’ In his article Mr. Sass reveals his deep and tender 
affection for the spiritual. Further, we gather from his writing that he has 
listened enthralled to the South Carolina manner of rendering these songs 
throughout his life, as did his forebears, generations before him. He implies, 
by references, high commendation for the Society for the Preservation of the 
Spirituals, an organization founded by white landowners, in and around 
Charleston, for its efforts to preserve these spirituals in their original form. 

Now, Mr. Sass’s article is not unique. Many such articles have been written 
even before the one by Mr. Sass, all deploring the gradual disappearance of 
this wonderful musical folk form. Any person who has been stirred by the 
spirited singing of a folk congregation’s rendering of ‘‘Rock Mt. Sinai,” 
“I’m Working on the Building,” or ‘‘When the Gen’! Roll is Called’’ must 
join with these writers in hoping that such singing will never be allowed to 
pass away. 

But that style of singing and type of song have nearly disappeared; how- 
ever they have not entirely passed away. They have only passed over into 
another type of singing and song. 

A visitor to seuthern Negro folk churches will hear much interesting music. 
Some of the music will be from the traditional hymnody. Occasionally, tra- 
ditional spirituals will be heard, especially on Communion and Covenant 
Sundays. And, “Dr. Watts”’ are still being sung. But he will hear also some 
exciting, new music which possibly will disturb him. In this new music there 
are some striking phenomena to be observed. 

Most noticeable of course are the instrumental accompaniments which are 
being added to the singing of today. These accompaniments are just as 
integral a part of the performance as is the singing, and in a like manner 
equally an expression of the folk. Such accompaniments must not be confused 
with accompaniments provided in concert-performance arrangements of 
spirituals which are currently more familiar. This latter type of accompani- 
ment is academically conceived and stems from the classroom. The concert 
arrangement which is heard today is stiff and formal, and bears little relation 
to the style and feeling of the song itself. This has given rise, and justly so, 
to protests against such arrangements on the part of many folklorists and 
art musicians. 

The folk do not like these arrangements themselves. Once, when I per- 

* Paper delivered at the nineteenth annual Fisk Festival of Music and Art, Nashville, 


Tennessee, April 29—May 1, 1948. 
1“T Can’t Help from Crying,”’ Saturday Evening Post, October 3, 1942. 
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formed an arrangement of a spiritual for a folk singer from whom I had learned 
the spiritual in question, he told me that he did not like my arrangement be- 
cause it was too “‘pretty.”’ This was the first time that it had occurred to me 
that in their original performances, spirituals were not “pretty.” Grand, 
majestic, moving perhaps, but never “pretty.” 

In the older, more fundamental Negro churches, not only were instruments 
not permitted in the service, but the members were strictly forbidden to 
play them in activities outside of the church. Almost every serious collector 
of folk songs has at some time encountered a famous fiddler or banjoist, now 
a member of the church, who refused to play the instrument because of the 
religious ban against it, although in telling about it he would cast a wistful 
eye toward the instrument. Often, older players are encountered who have 
not become members of the church because they would not abandon their 
instruments as required. 

This ban on instruments by the folk church is not to be confused with their 
exclusion from the worship service of the Church of Christ. The Church of 
Christ does not forbid its members from playing instruments outside of the 
church, but eliminates it from the service because of a strict interpretation of 
certain biblical passages. The folk church has forbidden instruments to be 
used in the service in the past apparently because the instruments available 
in the community, the piano, the guitar, harmonica, and the banjo were too 
closely identified with secular life—or ‘‘the world,’’ as opposed to the sacred— 
the church. 

In the absence of instruments, a type of music evolved in these churches 
independent of an instrumental concept. The older type of spiritual is a case 
in point. In truth, in many of these churches there are types of music being 
sung in which the use of accompanying instruments would be entirely out of 
place. For example, we can cite the ‘‘old’’ jong meter hymn,? frequently called 
“Dr. Watts.” 

The first instruments to invade the folk church service were the piano 
and the melodeon. The use of these instruments was undoubtedly handed 
down from the middle class churches through the pressure of travelling 
evangelists. The Methodist Church probably supplied the opening wedge 
because the Methodist hymnology did not include the old? long meter “Dr. 
Watts” which today, and for many decades in the past, has been the exclusive 
property of the Primitive Baptist Church and the marginal Missionary Bap- 
tist Church, The folk churches of the Methodist denomination have relied 
on the hymnal in their worship services more generally than have those 
churches of the Baptist denomination. Customary reliance upon instru- 
mental support for the performance of these hymns made the appearance of 
the piano and melodeon in the churches a welcome one. 

At this point it would be well to define more fully the divisions of Baptist 
Church for a clearer understanding of the ensuing discussion. 

The divisions in the folk Methodist Church are largely organizational, 
with little difference in doctrine. But there are rather distinctive divergences 


* The use of “long meter” here is not to be confused with the term used in standard hymnol- 
ogy. The folk using the term refer to a very slow tempo instead of poetic syllables. 
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in beliefs and practices within the Baptist Churches. While there are several] 
minor groups of Baptists, they fall generally into two large denominations: 
Missionary Baptists and Primitive Baptists. 

The Missionary Baptist Church is the larger denomination, spreading as 
it does throughout the country. It serves as a folk church, as a middle class 
church, and as the church for intellectuals. Hoping to avoid a doctrinal con- 
troversy, I will state as succinctly as possible that this church’s practices 
and beliefs center around immersion, the independent clergy, and closed 
communion. For the purposes of our discussion we might say that this is the 
book-reading and piano-playing church, and yet one in which old “Dr, 
Watts” are frequently sung. 

But, as students of folklore, the Baptist Church in which we have the more 
interest is the Primitive Baptist Church, variously called the “Old Baptist” 
or ‘Hard Shell’ Baptist Church. These Baptist Churches are usually small 
and are found mostly in the rural south. The practices and beliefs include, in 
addition to those of the Missionary Baptists, footwashing and predestination. 

This church, as I have indicated earlier, is the real home of the old “Dr. 
Watts.” Mr. Sass, whose article we have referred to, deplores the passing of 
the spiritual, but I personally grieve much more over the passing of this 
“Dr. Watts.” There is something epic, something elemental, something over- 
whelmingly religious about the rendition of these old songs. Starting softly 
and informally, as one of them does after the half-intoned wordphrase by the 
leader, a melody is spun-out melismatically with no rhythm derived out of 
measure and beat, only punctuated by the wordphrase of the leader. The 
crescendo is gradual but relentless, and at a high point in the song the mem- 
bership rises and engages in a very dignified formal clasping of hands between 
members right and left. Sometimes the singers, particularly the deacons, 
circulate among the membership. There is nothing trite, banal, or sensational 
in this performance. 

There seems to be no musical descendant of this grand old song type. 
Certainly no art form has embraced it or derived anything from it. The great 
American composer, R. Nathaniel Dett, attempted to incorporate something 
of this long meter in ‘Chariot Jubilee,” one of his most ambitious choral 
works. There is a melismatic flavor characterizing the singing style of Negro 
folk today which may very well be derived from these earlier ‘‘Dr. Watts.” 

This Baptist Church is, or was until about fifteen years ago, one which 
conducted its services without hymn books or instruments. In cities and sec- 
tions other than in and around Nashville it may still continue this practice. 
Consternation reigned among the faithful when the famous Primitive Baptist 
Church in Nashville, shepherced by the Reverend Zema Hill, organized a 
choir, adorned it in robes, and added to it a “‘rhythmic piano.”’ This change 
took place about twelve years ago. To many, such an innovation was dark 
heresy. Reverend Hill, when asked the question ‘“‘why did he do it?” ex- 
plained that the demand for such music on the part of the young members 
of his church became so insistent that he was forced to accede to it. 

The success of the experiment was much greater than Reverend Hill had 
anticipated. The young people entered into the singing and the church service 
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with a spirit and enthusiasm they had never evinced before. Now, there are 
more choir members marching in the processional in his church on Sunday 
night than many similar churches number in their entire congregations. The 
protest against this different kind of music on the part of the older members 
was vigorous at first, but it has since died down to the merest grumble. Other 
Primitive Baptist Churches in Nashville took immediate notice of the strong 
appeal which these accompanied songs had for the young people, and most 
of these churches have since organized choirs and introduced the rhythmic 
piano. 

Returning to the discussion of the type of accompaniment which now has 
invaded most of the folk churches, it can be seen even on casual study that 
it is based entirely upon prevailing community folk idioms. There is very 
little variance in the types and styles of accompaniment within any given 
community. The skill in performance, facility, and the different ranges of 
emotional intensity of individual instrumentalists offer such variations as are 
generally recognizable only to persons familiar with the music and perform- 
ers in any particular section. The accompaniment, as played by any per- 
former varies very little from song to song with respect to his individual style. 
Because the written note is a negligible factor in the instrumentalists’ per- 
formance scheme, the performance itself is improvisation. Thus the per- 
formance is essentially an aggregation of idioms. 

Such instrumental music—with the exception of that performed by the 
fiddle—exploits melody to a small degree only. Contrapuntal fragments do 
occur. But the original folk song melody is of secondary importance in these 
instrumental performances. Instead, the basic elements are harmonic figura- 
tion and rhythmic patterns. These elements change radically as time goes 
by. The harmonic figuration becomes increasingly complex and involved. 
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This equally applies to the rhythmic patterns. Hence, we observe a process 
of evolution from the simple, earlier style to something that requires a highly 
proficient executant. An idea of the prominence of the rhythmic element in 
the new folk church music may be gained from observing the following 
musical excerpt. It must be noted, however, that this written example is a 
very simple one indeed, rhythmically, when compared with those intricate 
patterns which characterize the actual, improvised performance by skillful 
pianists who ignore notation. 

In some congregations more instruments than a piano are used in ac- 
companying the singing. Frequently one hears with some amazement a guitar. 
Sometimes a saxophone, a trombone, and a violin may be heard. Tambourines 
are almost always present in the worship services of one particular denomi- 
nation. The principal percussion is provided, however, by handclapping on 
the part of the congregation off the beat. Three or four hundred pairs of 
hands beating in unison can produce a rhythmical impact which is astound- 
ing. 

In discussing the instrumental ensemble just described, which has been 
incorporated into the folk church service, we leave the Baptist Church and 
begin the study of the church which has made such unusual use of it, the 
Holiness Church, known variously by different names: the Church of God, 
or the Sanctified Church. This church is a phenomenon of twentieth-century 
folk-worship. Apparently, the Holiness movement started about the turn of 
the century. Many persons can recall the first appearances in their communi- 
ties of these churches. Since, their number have grown and multiplied amaz- 
ingly. 

The worship service in this church is unique. Music is exploited to a degree 
that probably is not attained in any other denomination. While the churches 
of other denominations may be said to be minister-centered, the Holiness 
Church differs in that it is congregation-centered. In the latter church the 
free participation by all members gives to its service a distinctive character, 
and is strikingly in contrast to the service in other churches. 

In its employment of the instrumental ensemble the Holiness Church 
embraced with open arms this heretofore forbidden medium of intensive 
rhythm, used before only in secular folk music, while the Primitive Baptist 
Church merely gave it a timid handshake. This union of secular and religious 
folk musical forces has without question led to a result of significance. 

Martin Luther is supposed to have said four hundred years ago ‘‘The devil 
has no business with all the good tunes.’”’ Elder Gray, one of the patriarchs of 
the Holiness Church just a few years ago repeated these same words with a 
minor variation: ‘‘The devil should not be allowed to keep all this good 
rhythm.” And, he has not. He is in danger of losing it to the musicians of the 
Holiness Church. Both instrumentalists and congregational participants 
have developed a rhythmic intensity possibly unequalled in any prior musical 
performance. These combined forces under prolonged religious excitation 
frequently extend the length of a song by as much as six minutes, and even 
more beyond its normal singing time. The active participation of hundreds 
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of church members together with the instrumentalists develops a degree of 
rhythmic intensity which cannot be matched by any dance band. 

Today, this characteristic instrumental rhythm is the second striking new 
element to be noticed in performances of Negro religious folk music. For 
generations the syncopation and percussive instrumental rhythms have been 
identified solely with secular music. But this is no longer true. 

Concomitant with the appearance of this intensive instrumental rhythm 
has been one of the most unusual innovations in the religious ritual in Amer- 
ica—the religious dance. The use of the dance as an integral part of a religious 
service has for centuries been contrary to European tradition, although the 
dance has been associated with religious worship in other sections of the 
world. The dance in the worship service of this church has stimulated a de- 
gree of religious exhaltation not observed in other churches of America. 

A large number of the songs used in the Holiness Church service are tra- 
ditional spirituals, but such songs are so often distorted because of their 
rhythmic accompaniment, they frequently are recognized only with diffi- 
culty. A few new spirituals created in the traditional molds are today being 
added to the Holiness repertory, mainly because of the practice of the church 
which gives its members a free opportunity to lead songs in the praise service. 

A third innovation noticeable currently in the music of the Negro folk 
church is a type of song more similar to the conventional gospel song in its 
verse form, than to the traditional spiritual. In the main, these songs are 
either sixteen or thirty-two measures in length. They are generally accom- 
panied. This song type dominates the services of the Missionary Baptist and 
Holiness Churches, while increasingly invading the service of the Primitive 
Baptist Church. A purist hearing such a song would exclaim ‘That is no 
spiritual; it is a gospel song.’”” A member of one of the folk churches would 
call it a “‘Dorsey.”’ 

These ‘‘Dorsey”’ songs are copyrighted and are issued in printed form. 
Their sale is gradually approaching ‘‘big business’ proportions. There are 
now several firms devoted to their publication almost exclusively. Since the 
form of these songs is somewhat similar to the more familiar evangelical songs 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, they can undoubtedly be 
called “‘gospel songs.’’ But there are some other characteristics of this type 
of song and some sociological factors connected with it which indicate that 
the term “‘gospel song”’ is not entirely adequate. 

The first of these factors is the demonstrable fact that this ‘‘Dorsey”’ song is 
composed by the identical people who formerly created the spiritual and is 
composed for the same people who used to worship by the spiritual—the 
Negro folk. They are created in folk fashion, that is, one person composes 
words and music simultaneously as one single creative act. The fact that the 
song is published need not be too disturbing to anyone with the traditional 
concept of a folk song. Publication and copyright facilities were unknown to 
the folk creators of earlier times. Now these folk composers rush to the press 
with their songs. No longer can the folklorist, or serious composer publish 
safely an unfamiliar spiritual he may have ‘‘collected’’ in some out-of-the- 
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way rural place. Today there is a good chance that it is published and copy- 
righted by its composer. 

A second differentiating characteristic of these songs is the close kinship 
of their melody with that of the older spiritual and blues. The flatted seventh 
and third’ occasionally found in the spiritual and a regular feature of blues 
melodies, are frequently found in these melodies or accompaniments. Be- 
cause of these notes and their melodic patterns it would be an easy matter to 
confuse some of these songs with those in the secular life if the words were 
omitted. Observe the following example. 
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The name ‘‘Dorsey”’ by which these songs are called is given to them be- 
cause one man, Thomas A. Dorsey, wrote such distinctive songs in this style. 
He is one of the most unusual music creators in the country today. In his 
interesting biographical sketch of Dorsey, Arna Bontemps accounts for the 
secular character of his music and his interest in the piano accompaniment.‘ 
With a rural Georgia background, he was a piano player in dance bands in 
the twenties. Among those whom he accompanied for a long time was ‘‘Ma’”’ 
Rainer the famous pioneer blues singer. He now operates a prosperous music 
publishing firm in Chicago. 

But while Mr. Dorsey brought to the religious songs rhythmic and melodic 
patterns taken from the secular world, he nevertheless brought also an in- 
tense religious devotion to them. In his autobiography® Dorsey reveals the 
bitter struggle in his life between things worldly and those sacred, with the 
final victory being won by the church. He tells of composing his famous song 
“Precious Lord Take My Hand”’ the day after a bitter tragedy had shaken 
his life. 


* Those who would like to study this subject further are referred to the following sources: 
W. C. Handy and Abbe Niles, Blues: An Anthology (New York, 1926), pp. 22-24; Henry Kreh- 
biel, Afro-American Folk Song (New York, 1914), pp. 70-91; John W. Work, American Negro 
Songs (New York, 1938), pp. 26, 33-35. 

* “Rock, Church, Rock,”’ Common Ground, Vol. 8, No. I, 1942. 

5 Thomas A. Dorsey, Songs with a Message, with My Ups and Downs (Chicago, 1941). 
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Used by Permission Resa 


Miss Lucie Campbell of Memphis, Tennessee, Mrs. Lillian Bowles and 
Kenneth Morris, both of Chicago, are other writers whose songs enjoy wide- 
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spread use. There are still several other writers in this field who have an ex- 
tensive following. 

Instruments, intensive rhythm, and the ‘‘Dorseys”’ have not invaded the 
church service without bitter opposition. Many preachers abhor them, but 
tolerate them only because of the tremendous stimulation which they bring 
to the church service. Regardless of such opposition, this type of religious 
folk music will continue to be used, and even enjoy a greater popularity in 


time to come. The folk felt a stirring need for a new music. They are busy 
creating it. 


Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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IGNORANCE OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PATERNITY 
IN MELANESIA 


By ALPHONSE RIESENFELD 


STUDENTS OF Melanesia will be acquainted with the animated and some- 
times heated discussions concerning the ignorance of physiological paternity. 

There is certainly no reason to doubt the correctness of Malinowski’s 
statements regarding the ignorance amongst the Trobrianders of the fertiliz- 
ing agency of the male seed, statements which have also been confirmed by 
Austen’s testimony.'! These facts are further borne out by the ignorance of 
physiological paternity existing in certain Dyak tribes of Central Borneo’ 
and numerous Australian tribes.* In Melanesia this ignorance has further 
been observed in New Caledonia by Sarasin,‘ and it has been recorded by 
Lyons and Williams amongst the Keraki living between the Morehead and 
Wassi Kussa Rivers in Western Papua. Here it was held that pregnancy was 
caused by a certain eel and that the sexual act served only to make a passage. 
This belief was held particularly at Bebedeben, but although this belief was 
current, the Keraki had also an actual knowledge of the elementary facts of 
physiological paternity.’ In the Main Range of New Guinea, Barton was 
told that there was a village inhabited solely by women, and upon his re- 
mark that they could have no children without men, the natives answered: 
“Oh, perhaps they open the way with stones.’* Hartland in his books The 
Legend of Perseus’ and Primitive Paternity’ has given many other examples 
of the ignorance of physiological paternity in various regions of the world. 

1 L. Austen, ‘‘Procreation among the Trobriand Islanders,” Oceania, Sept. 1934. 

2 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Intern. Arch. f. Ethnographie (Leiden), Supplement to Vol. 31, quoted 
by B. Malinowski, ‘‘Pigs, Papuans, and Police Court Perspective,” Man (Feb. 1932, No. 44), 
P. 37. 

3 The Adnjamatana, Ingarda, a number of tribes north of the Ingarda, the Kariera, Namal, 
Injibandi, Arunta, etc. See B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia 
(London, 1904), pp. 145-147; A. R. Brown, “Beliefs concerning Childbirth in some Australian 
Tribes,” Man (1912, No. 96); B. Malinowski, loc. cit. (1932), p. 36 (with many references); 
M. F. Ashley-Montagu, Coming into Being among the Australian Aborigines (New York, 1938); 
regarding the ignorance of physiological maternity in Australia, see A. R. Radcliffe-Brown: 
“Motherhood in Australia,” Man (Jan. 1938, No. 14); M. F. Ashley-Montagu, ‘‘Are the Aus- 
tralians Ignorant of Physiological Maternity?’’ Man (Sept.—Oct. 1942, No. 70); idem, ‘‘Igno- 
rance of Physiological Maternity in Australia,’’ Oceania, 12 (1941). 

‘F. Sarasin, Ethnologie der Neu Caledonier und Loyalty Insulaner (Munich 1929), p. 28, 
quoted also by Malinowski, loc. cit. (1932), p. 37. 

5 A. P. Lyons, ‘‘Paternity Beliefs and Customs in Western Papua,’”’ Man (April 1924, No. 
44); F. E. Williams, ‘‘Physical Paternity in the Morehead District,”” Man (July 1933, No. 128). 

6 W. M. Strong, “Physical Paternity,” Man (Jan. 1933, No. 27). Malinowski has given in- 
formation about the belief of the Trobrianders in a country of women; for a similar belief enter- 
tained on Epi in the New Hebrides see T. E. Riddle, ‘‘Some Myths and Folk Stories from Epi, 
New Hebrides,”’ Journ. Polynes. Soc. (1915), pp. 156 f., and for Tami Island V. G. Bamler, 
“Tami,” in Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu Guinea (Berlin, 1911), III, 550f. No ignorance of physiologi- 
cal paternity, however, is connected with the latter stories, since it was only after a man who 
had come to that country had married the women that they became pregnant. 

7 London, 1894-96, 3 vols. 

8 London, 1909, 2 vols. 
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Whilst the ignorance of physiological paternity among certain peoples is 
thus a well established fact, the question remains: How can this ignorance 
be explained? Lang, Read, and Westermarck believe that the ignorance of 
the causal relationship between intercourse and childbirth has secondarily 
been produced by a social dogma which obscured a former knowledge of 
physiological paternity. Starting from the idea that the ignorance of physio- 
logical paternity must be considered in conjunction with the doctrine of 
spirit children, with which the ignorance of physiological paternity of the 
Trobrianders and the Australian natives is connected, Perry thinks that so 
highly sophisticated a doctrine cannot be called primitive. In his The Children 
of the Sun® he has actually attributed to his archaic civilization the doctrine 
of reincarnation, of which he gives examples for India, North America, etc. 
Discussing the birth-scenes sculptured on the temple walls at Deir-el-Bahri 
of Queen Hatshepsut of the 18th Dynasty, Perry deduces that similar con- 
ceptions existed in the fifteenth century B.c., and he is of the opinion that 
these conceptions go back to the Heliopolitan doctrine of the fatherhood of 
the Sun god which appears to date from the Pyramid Age.'° These deductions 
have, however, been questioned by Hornblower" and Thomas." Hartland" 
and Hornblower point out that the latter part of the ‘Tale of the Two Broth- 
ers” of the 19th Dynasty (about 1250 B.c.), according to which a woman is 
rendered pregnant by a wooden splinter flying off and entering her mouth, 
points to a time when the Egyptians were ignorant of physiological paternity, 
and Hornblower accepts Hartland’s conclusion that at one time all peoples 
were ignorant of physiological paternity, an opinion also held by Frazer. 
But this conclusion in his Legend of Perseus and in his Primitive Paternity is 
based on mere juxtaposition of various data taken from primitive and civil- 
ized peoples in the manner of older anthropologists, but without the slightest 
attempt to reveal the history of their cultures. ‘‘Some of the beliefs and cus- 
toms,”’ says Hornblower, ‘‘that might seem to have originated on the Nile, 
may well belong to the older stratum of thought which had become common 
to the forefathers of a great part of mankind, and in this stratum it seems we 
should place the origins of most primitive theories, including that of the 
Trobrianders, concerning the mysteries of fatherhood.’’* A somewhat similar 
explanation is given by Williams in the case of the Keraki. He says, ‘‘It may 
be that the eel theory represents an older interpretation of the phenomenon 
which has been almost entirely supplanted by the more enlightened rational 
explanation,’’® though he does not think that this rational explanation is due 
to European influence. I can, however, see no basis for these views, and they 
are certainly but evolutionary fabrications. I shall not deal with the question 
of spirit children, but should like to draw attention to another fact which, in 
my opinion, is likely to throw some light on our problem. 


® Pp. 360 ff. 

10 W. J. Perry, ‘Theology and Physiological Paternity,” Man (July 1932, No. 218). 
1G, D. Hornblower, ‘‘Theology and Physical Paternity,” Man (Nov. 1932, No. 321). 
12 E. S. Thomas, ‘‘Theology and Physical Paternity,” Man (Jan. 1933, No. 26). 

13 Loc. cit. (1909), I, 13 f. 

4 Hornblower, loc. cit. (1932), p. 272. 

6 Loc. cit. (1933), Pp. 124. 
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In discussing the ignorance of physiological paternity in the Trobriand 
Islands, Malinowski and Austen both mention the legend of the great hero 
Tudava. According to this story, the mother of Tudava, Mitigis or Bulutukua 
was the only woman of all the inhabitants of the village Laba’i in the north- 
ern part of Kiriwina who remained on the island. All the others had fled in 
fear of an ogre, Dokonikan, who used to eat men and had in fact almost 
finished off the whole population of Kiriwina. Bulutukua, left behind by her 
brothers, lived alone in a grotto of Laba’i. One day she fell asleep in the 
grotto, and the water, dripping from the stalactites, fell on her genitals, 
opened the passage and made her pregnant. Then she gave birth to fishes, a 
pig, and a shrub having aromatic leaves much appreciated by the natives as 
ornaments; then to birds, a dog, and finally to Tudava. Tudava slays the 
ogre and thus makes it possible for the people to return." 

Both Malinowski and Austen lay emphasis only on that part of the story 
which describes the asexual conception, confirming their observations of 
the ignorance of physiological paternity amongst the present-day Trobriand 
Islanders. They do not, however, pay any particular attention to the rest 
of the myth. Now, this myth is widely known in Melanesia, and, what is 
even more important, in many of the analogous myths, conception is like- 
wise effected in a supernatural, asexual manner. 

On Reef Island in the Santa Cruz Archipelago, the following story is 
known:!7 


A man called Tepkakhola and a pig called Ulaka ate men, until only ten brothers 
and one woman remained. They built canoes to flee away from the island, but their 
sister had a very big foot and when she lifted up her foot, the canoe sank. So she tried 
with each of her ten brothers, but it was the same with the canoes of them all. So 
the brothers dug out a big cave and carried much food into it. Then they sailed 
away to Metema and dwelt there. But the woman lived in the cave, and one day two 
lizards came into the cave and jumped down her throat and she conceived and bore 
twins. These two later killed the ogre and the man-eating pig. 


According to the story known on Buka, North Bougainville and Nissan 
Island, all the people fled before the ravages of a man-killing being which on 
Buka is described as a fierce boar, on Bougainville as a giant man or ghost 
woman. One old woman was left behind in spite of her entreaties to the fleeing 
canoes to take her on board. She bore two sons as result of intercourse with a 
banana. When they grew up, they slew the monster, found wives from the 
people who had now returned, and became the ancestors of the two main 
clans.'8 


16 B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, p. 305; Das Geschlechtsleben der Wilden: 
pp. 125, 277; ‘‘Baloma, The Spirits of the Dead in the Trobriand Islands,’’ Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst., 46 (1916), 411 f.; “Fishing in the Trobriand Islands,’’ Man (1918, No. 53), pp. 90 f.; L. 
Austen, loc. cit. (1934), p. 105; H. Murray, Papua or British New Guinea (London, 1912), 
p. 123. 

17H. O. O’Ferrall, ‘Native Stories from Santa Cruz and Reef Islands,’’ Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst., 34 (1904), 232 f.; F. E. Coombe, Islands of Enchantment (London, 1911), pp. 211-213. 

18 B. Blackwood, Both Sides of Buka Passage (Oxford, 1935), pp. 37-39; ‘‘Report on Field 
Work in Buka and Bougainville,” Oceania (1931-1932), 210; ‘Folk Stories from the Northern 
Solomons,” Folk-Lore (1932), 67, 72 f. 
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In Lesu village, New Ireland, the following story is known: 


The people of Lesu went to one of the Tabar islands because they were afraid of a 
pig named Luana, which ate people. The old woman Tsenabonpil was left behind 
because she had a swollen leg and it was feared that she would sink the canoe. After 
the people had left, she had intercourse with a bird and gave birth to twin boys who, 
when they grew up, killed the man-eating pig. Then the Lesu people returned and 
Tsenabonpil gave them their totemic structure, the knowledge of magic and of all 
their crafts. After this she and her two sons disappeared, and where she is no one 
knows.!9 


According to a tale of the Gazelle Peninsula, the mother of To Kabinana 
and To Korvuvu lived in a cavern, hidden from a wild boar which ate the 
people. She scratched her arms and from the blood arose To Kabinana and 
To Korvuvu. She made weapons for her sons with which they killed the wild 
boar.?° Although the flight of the other people is not mentioned in this story, 
it is obviously identical with the other stories already related. 

According to an Orokaiva story, there once lived a man-monster called 
Dodoima or Totoima. He killed all the people, excepting a few that managed 
to run away into the bush. But one old woman he did not kill, thinking she 
would be useful to him. Once this woman when cutting a sugar-cane cut her 
finger. She collected the dripping blood in a leaf, cooked it and two boys 
originated from it, who later killed Dodoima. When, thereupon, the refugees 
returned, the old woman separated them into groups and sent them out over 
the lands.”! 

A similar story is also known by the Tami islanders, the Kai of the Sattel- 
berg and the Kai of Cape King William. When the people took to their canoes 
to flee before the man-eating ogre, a pregnant woman wished to go with 
them, but three canoes which she tried to enter she caused to sink (Cape 
King William version). According to the Tami version, this woman was the 
sister of three brothers, whose canoes she caused to sink when trying to enter 
them. A pit was therefore dug for her and she was left behind in it. Once 
this woman cut her finger and from the blood arose two boys, who later 
killed the ogre. In the verison of the Kai of the Sattelberg it is only said that 
the woman left behind gave birth to the two boys, but we are not told how 
conception was effected.” 


19H. Powdermaker, Life in Lesu (London, 1933), pp. 34 f.; “Report on Research in New Ire- 
land,” Oceania, 1 (1930), 363; for a somewhat similar story in Maesi village on the west coast 
of New Ireland, see Bornstein, ‘‘Ethnographische Beitrige aus dem Bismarck Archipel,”’ Bass- 
ler Arch., 4 (1915), 245; A. Kramer, Die Malanggane von Tombara (Munich 1925), pp. 42 f.; 
H. Nevermann, ‘‘Totenfeiern und Malangane von Nord Neu Mecklenburg,” Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. 
(1941), 19 f. 

20 J. Meier, Mythen und Erzahlungen der Ktistenbewohner der Gazelle Halbinsel [Neu Pom- 
mern] (Anthropos Bibliothek I, Miinster, 1909), pp. 25 ff. 

21 L. Austen, “Papuan Folk Legends,” Queensland Geogr. Journ., Vol. 42-44 (1926-1929), 
48-50; F. E. Williams, Orokaiva Magic (London, 1928), p. 204; Orokaiva Society (Oxford, 1930), 
Pp. 155, 247. 

2 Bamler, loc. cit. (1911), pp. 540-543; Stolz, “‘Die Umgebung von Kap Kénig Wilhelm,” 
in Neuhauss: Deutsch Neu Guinea (1911), ILI, 266-268; Ch. Keysser, ‘‘Aus dem Leben der Kai- 
leute,” /bid., pp. 178-180. This theme of the cutting of a limb and the origin of a human being 
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The Monumbo have a story according to which the spirit (nanaranga) 
Oberaman set them on their present place of habitation and created all things. 
Furthermore, there was a woman whose name was Namita. She became with 
child from her own big toe and gave birth to two sons, whom she taught all 
the customs and crafts. These boys later killed Oberaman. When the woman 
became old, she ordered her sons to kill her, to gather up her blood and to 
let it cook. This they did and when the blood boiled, many human beings 
came forth, the first of them being a Monumbo.” 

The same story is known at many other places of Melanesia, the only 
difference being that in these stories the woman is generally said to be preg- 
nant though no detailed explanation is given of how this pregnancy was 
brought about, as is also the case in the Cape King William version already 
mentioned. It is not without significance, however, that in many of these 
stories no mention is made of the father. According to a Maewo story, a boy 
once caught a young snake. But the snake became extremely large and ate 
him up as well as all the other people of the place. There was only one preg- 
nant woman who survived. She dug a pit and stayed in it. There she brought 
forth twins, who later killed the snake. The following Maewo story is cer- 
tainly but a version of the preceding stories. According to this Maewo legend, 
there was a man-eating ogre whose name was Taso. Qat’s sister was preg- 
nant and Taso killed her, but did not eat her because she was pregnant. Her 
two infants were alive, and as the mother rotted, they were freed. These 
twins, who were “light in complexion, wonderfully fair’? and had ‘white 
hair,” later killed the ogre.** According to a Tanna Island story, the ogre 
Semsem devoured all the people of Tanna. Only one woman saved her little 
girl beneath a shrub, but was eaten herself. When the child had grown to bea 
woman she bore twin sons, who later killed the ogre.** To this set of myths 
belongs also the Saa legend of a pregnant widow who wanted to go with 





out of the blood, occurs also at the following places in Melanesia: Maewo: R. H. Codrington, 
The Melanesians (Oxford, 1891), p. 406 f.; Lesu: H. Powdermaker, loc. cit. (1933), pp. 274 f.; 
Gazelle Peninsula: Meier, loc. cit. (1909), pp. 15 f., 25, 205; Bola; H. Kroll, “Sagen und Mirchen 
der Bola,” Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. (1939), p. 406 f.; Hydrographer’s Range: Austen, op. cit. (1926- 
1929) p. 47; Kai of the Sattelberg: Keysser, loc. cit. (1911), pp. 187 ff.; Tami: Bamler, loc. cit. 
(1911), pp. §40 ff.; Jabim: H. Zahn, ‘Die Jabim,” in Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu Guinea (1911), III, 
372 f. (here the being which comes forth is a sea-hawk); Marind anim; P. Wirz, Die Marind 
anim von Holldindisch Siid Neu Guinea (Hamburg, 1922), II, 146 ff. In the myth mentioned 
above, this origin out of the blood is apparently only a local version of the asexual conception 
related in the other analogous myths. 

%F. P. Vormann, “Zur Psychologie, Religion, Soziologie und Geschichte der Monumbo 
Papua, Deutsch Neu Guinea,” Anthropos, § (1910), 415-417. The peculiarity of this version is 
that the nanaranga Oberaman is not said to be an ogre but a creator. Since, however, this story 
agrees with the other ogre stories, in which the creator capacity is never combined with the ogre, 
it is probable that this is a later interpretation of the story. In The Megalithic Culture of Mela- 
nesia to be published shortly I have shown that the analogous nanarangs of Wogeo are typical 
creators of the megalithic culture. It is therefore probable that in our present Monumbo story 
these two conceptions have been mingled. 

* Codrington, loc. cit. (1891), p. 403 f. 

*8 Codrington, Joc. cit. (1891), pp. 398-402. 

** C. B. Humphreys, The Southern New Hebrides (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 95-97. 
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the people to a fish-market, as the story has it. As they went she began to be 
in labour, and all the canoes she entered nearly sank because of her labour. 
Then they put her ashore and her child called ‘‘Born-by-the-Side-of-a-Bow”’ 
was born, who later killed a big man-eating pig and a man-eating eagle, thus 
exterminating all the man-eating animals.?? A Vuatom legend records that 
the people fled to Laur from a fish hawk who killed all the people. Only a 
pregnant woman is left behind by the departing people in spite of her en- 
treaties to be taken with them. She bears twins who later kill the man-eating 
fish hawk, whereupon the refugees return from Laur.** According to a Sulka 
story, there was an ogre and his wife who ate the people, who therefore de- 
cided to emigrate. When they took to their canoes, the pregnant woman 
Tamus entreated the departing people to take her with them, but they re- 
fused. So she went back to the shore, where she bore a son. This son later 
killed the ogres, whereupon the people returned.?® The Bola have a similar 
story of a man-eating ogre, before whom the people fled and emigrated. Only 
one woman remained behind. She bore twins who later killed the ogre, where- 
upon the people returned.*® According to a Goodenough Island story, an 
osprey devoured many people, so that the remaining people fled and went to 
Ubuvala. With them went a man and his wife, leaving their children behind 
with their grandfather. The grandfather with his grandchildren then entered 
the ground and stayed there. When the children were grown up, they killed 
the osprey and his wife. After this the people returned.*! In spite of certain 
differences, the general character of this story, as well as many of its details 
which we shall not analyse here, leaves no doubt as to the identity of all the 
stories. Moreover, according to another version of this story, it is the preg- 
nant mother of the ogre slayers and an old woman who are left behind by the 
fleeing people.* In Wamira, Awaiama, Taupota and Boianai, there is a story 
of an enormous pig, which ate people, so that the villagers fled and emigrated. 
There was a woman great with child, and she dared not embark in the canoe, 
but dug out a hole in a tree and remained there. She bore a son who later 
killed the pig, whereupon the people returned.* According to a Motu story, 
a giant ogre ate the people, so that they fled. But one woman did not escape. 
She was pregnant, and all her entreaties to be taken in one of the canoes were 
in vain, since the men feared she would sink the canoes. So this woman hid 
herself in a cave, where she bore a son, who later killed the ogre. Then the 


27 W. G. Ivens, Melanesians of the South-East Solomon Islands (London, 1927), pp. 432- 
436. 

28Q. Meyer, ‘““Mythen und Erzahlungen von der Insel Vuatom, Bismarck Archipel,” An- 
thropos, § (1910), 727-729. 

29 P. M. Rascher, “Die Sulka,” Arch. f. Anthropologie, N.F., 1 (1903-1904), 230-232; R. 
Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der Siidsee (Stuttgart, 1907), pp. 699-703. 

8 Kroll, loc. cit. (1939), pp. 374 f., 382. 

31D. Jenness, and A. Ballantyne, ‘‘Language, Mythology and Songs of Bwaidoga, Good- 
enough Island,” Journ. Polynes. Soc. (1927), pp. 161-179. 

% DPD. Jenness, and A. Ballantyne, The Northern D’Entrecasteaux (Oxford, 1920), pp. 158 f.; 
loc. cit. (1927), pp. 70, 71, 145-147. 

% C. G. Seligman, The Melanesians of British New Guinea (Cambridge, 1910), pp. 414 f. 
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exiles returned.* According to a Kuni story, man-eating pigs ate the people, 
so that they fled to the coast. One man made a pit for his wife who was left 
behind. There she gave birth to a boy, who killed all the pigs. Thereupon the 
people returned.* According to a Dampier Island story, a giant lived on Rich 
Island. He ate so many people that the rest decided to emigrate. An evil 
female giant who was also afraid of the ogre asked to go with them, but was 
refused. So she returned to the land where, after some time, she bore two boys, 
who first killed certain animals and then the ogre, after which the people re- 
turned.** According to a story known on Tutu Island in the Torres Straits, 
many wild pigs used to roam at the Binaturi River in Daudai, one of them 
eating people. A man, whose wife was pregnant was so frightened of the pig 
that he paddled to Tutu. Meanwhile his wife gave birth to a boy. They lived 
in a high tree-house because of the pig. When grown up the boy killed the pig 
and his father returned.*” The same story in a slightly modified form is also 
known in Masingara.** In Kiwai the story tells of a fierce boar, and hawk and 
a crocodile which killed many people, so that everybody fled, with the excep- 
tion of a certain boy and his sister who were left behind because their parents 
were dead. They dug a hole in the ground hiding there. Later the boy killed 
the monsters.*® A Lifu story relates that an ogre killed and ate all the people 
except one woman and her little son, who succeeded in preserving their lives 
by taking up their abode on the top of a high rock. Later the boy killed the 
ogre.*® Nothing is said in these latter stories of the birth of the ogre-slayer, 
but this detail may formerly have been part of these stories and has later 
perhaps been lost and forgotten. The following Dobu story belongs likewise 
to the same set of myths although it is even more modified. According to this 
story, an ogre killed many people, so that the rest of them fled to another 
island. One woman is left behind. In a dream she is instructed to find a cer- 
tain dog, from. which the ogre flees. He shuts himself up in his house until he 
dies of hunger, after which the people return."! 

I have dealt with these myths in my work The Megalithic Culture of Mel- 
anesia shortly to be published, and I have come to the conclusion that these 
stories form part of the megalithic culture in Melanesia. This follows from the 
fact that the characters therein described are typical culture-introducing 
immigrants or intimately connected with such culture-bringers, that some of 
them were of light skin, that particularly the introduction of more developed 
forms of agriculture, certain crafts, the introduction of the pig, of many food 


* H. Romilly, From my Verandah in New Guinea (London, 1889), pp. 120-127. 

% V. M. Egidi, “‘Mythes et Légendes des Kuni, British New Guinea,” Anthropos (1914), 
992-994. 

% G. Kunze, ‘‘Allerlei Bilder aus dem Leben der Papua,” Im Dienste des Kreuzes, H. 3, pp. 
107-110; Bilder aus dem Leben der Papua (Barmen, 1926), pp. 115-118. 

87 Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, Vol. I, pp. 81 ff. 

38 Reports, loc. cit., Vol. I, p. 83; G. Landtman, “The Folk-Tales of the Kiwai Papuans,”’ 
Acta Soc. Scient. Fennicae, 48 (Helsingfors, 1917), pp. 501-504. 

8° G, Landtman, loc. cit. (1917), Pp. 57, 504. 

“0 E. Hadfield, Among the Natives of the Loyalty Group (London, 1920), pp. 239-242. 

" R. F. Fortune, Sorcerers of Dobu (London, 1932), pp. 270 f. 
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plants and particularly the coconut, the mythological fishing up or the actual 
building up of islands, the mythological creation of the sea, and many other 
deeds were ascribed to them, that they are frequently connected with the 
sky, and that they finally departed from the world. In my study on that sub- 
ject I have shown that these are the typical and frequently recurring at- 
tributes of the megalithic immigrants and that their numerous myths show 
such a degree of similarity that there cannot be any doubt as to the identity 
of all these characters. Thus, to recall only a few examples, the mother of the 
light-skinned heroes is the sister of Qat according to the Maewo story; in 
Santa Cruz she is the sister of ten brothers, who are obviously identical with 
the ten Qat brothers of certain islands of the New Hebrides; also in the 
Trobriand and Tami Islands she is said to have been left behind by her 
brothers; and the story of Born-by-the-Side-of-a-Bow is very similar to that 
of Qat. Now Qat, who is obviously light-skinned himself, not only for lin- 
guistic reasons, but most particularly because of the similarity of his stories 
with those of the light-skinned Ambat of Malekula, is identical with the 
Ambat, who are certainly megalithic immigrants; this is evident from the 
fact that they were buried in a dolmen and for many other reasons. If, then, 
it is true that the story of the ogre-slaying heroes forms part of the culture 
of the megalithic immigrants, we must draw the conclusion that the theory 
of a supernatural and asexual impregnation frequently connected with these 
stories was probably also brought by these immigrants. 

This conclusion is borne out by a few other stories of Melanesia. The 
Wahgi people in the interior of New Guinea believe that they descend from 
light-skinned sky-people, to whom also the origin of garden plants is attrib- 
uted.” Since, as has already been mentioned, the connection with the sky, 
light skin and the introduction of food plants are typical features of the 
megalithic people, these ancestors of the Wahgi people must be considered 
as megalithic immigrants, a conclusion borne out by the fact that there are 
many other proofs of the inflence of the megalithic culture on the Wahgi 
River. Now, it is said of one of these fair-skinned sky-men, Debona Nikenz, 
who created all the customs in the sky, that he had a son by a woman who 
conceived by drinking his urine.“ In the story of Sido, which is widely known 
on the south coast of New Guinea from Boigu in the west as far as the Purari 
in the east and on many Torres Islands, the introduction of food plants in- 
cluding the coconut, an ascension to the sky, strong migratory tendencies, the 
final departure to an unknown country, and a certain number of other inci- 
dents are attributed to Sido,“ from which it is probable that Sido was a 
megalithic immigrant, although the legends about him are less clear in this 
respect than those of the other analogous heroes of Melanesia. Now, in one 


4 G. F. Vicedom, ‘‘Ein neuentdecktes Volk in Neuguinea,” Arch. f. Anthropologie (1937), 25, 
28, 43. 

48 Vicedom, loc. cit. (1937), pp. 196 ff. 

4 Reports, loc. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 40, 248, 375-379, Vol. V, pp. 28-36, Vol. VI, pp. 19-23; G. 
Landtman, The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea (London, 1927), pp. 14 f., 73 f., 76, 104, 
284-290, 318, 426, 432 f.; loc. cit. (1917), pp. 95-124; F. E. Williams, “The Natives of the Purari 
Delta,” Ter. of Papua, No. 5 (1924), pp. 145, 231, 248-255, etc., etc. 
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of the numerous versions in which his birth is described in various ways, it is 
said that he was born of a woman who ate him in the form of a shellfish which 
made her pregnant, or, according to another version, in the form of a casso- 
wary’s egg. According to the Mawatta version he had digital intercourse with 
his brother’s wife, which caused her to conceive. 

The hero Mangundi known on Numfor, Biak and in Doreh is described 
by the legends as a culture bringer, creator of the people and a physiograph- 
ical shaper, who finally departed and is associated with the sky,® so that be- 
cause of these characteristics and other incidents mentioned in the legends 
about him he can be considered as a representative of the megalithic immi- 
grants. In one of the stories it is related that he caught the morning star 
from whom he got a magic fruit, which had the power to make a woman 
pregnant. Mangundi threw this fruit on a woman who became pregnant and 
bore a son whose name was Konori. 

In his work The Threshold of the Pacific Fox has attributed the figona 
serpent cult of San Cristoval to the Araha, i.e., the megalithic immigrants of 
this island, since, he argues, the chief serpent deity Hatuibwari ‘‘is the chief 
Araha deity and connected with the sky”; and in my work dealing with the 
megaliths of Melanesia, I have given numerous additional arguments to show 
that the figona cult of all the other Solomon Islands, including San Cristoval, 
must be attributed to the megalithic culture. It is interesting therefore that 
embryos are said to be put by Hatuibwari into the wombs of women.“ 

Another theory of supernatural impregnation is that it is caused by the 
action of the sun, a theory of which Perry has given examples in his work 
The Children of the Sun.** This theory is of some importance, since Perry has 
considered these ‘‘children of the sun” as the ruling class of the megalithic 
immigrants, and believes that sun cult in general belongs to the megalithic 
culture. 

According to a tale of the Mantankor of Ndrombut, a certain woman is 


4 OQ. Finsch, New Guinea und seine Bewohner (Bremen, 1865), pp. 110-112, 128-131; M. 
Krieger, New Guinea (Berlin, 1899), pp. 406-411; Christmann und Oberlaender, Ozeanien (Leip- 
zig, 1873), II, 10, 37; J. L. van Hasselt, “Die Noeforezen,” Zeitschr. f. Ethnol., 8 (1876), 176- 
178; “Die Papuastimme an der Geelvink Bai,” Mitt. d. Geogr. Ges. f. Thueringen 2u Jena, 9 
(1891), 99, 103-106; ‘‘Nufoorsche Fabelen en Vertellingen,” Bijdr. T. L. en V. K., 61 (1908), 
567 ff., etc., etc. 

“6 London, 1924, pp. 325, 360. 

‘7 For the figona serpent cult see C. E. Fox, loc. cit. (1924), pp. 30, 79-86, 234-240, 298; 
Coombe, loc. cit. (1911), pp. 234 f.; Codrington, Joc. cit. (1891), pp. 150, 179; ‘‘Religious Beliefs 
and Practices in Melanesia,” Journ. Anthrop. Inst., 10 (1881), 298 f.; the putting of embryos into 
women by Hatuibwari has a certain resemblance to the story of Hambut of Lagalag in Malekula 
who let down the first child from the sky by its umbilical cord (A. B. Deacon, Malekula (Lon- 
don, 1934], p. 638) and that of Taghar of Vao, who put the souls of children in the moon from 
where they fell down to Vao (C. Renaudy), Seul chez les Canaques, p. 132 f.), although in the 
first case the original creation is meant, and the second story speaks of the souls of children, 
but not of the children themselves, which does not necessarily imply a theory of supernatural 
impregnation. It is nevertheless worth mentioning that Hambut of Lagalag corresponds to 
Ambat of Seniang, and that, as we have shown in our study on that subject, Taghar or Tagaro 
is likewise a megalithic immigrant as are Ambat and Qat. 

*8 London, 1923, Chapter XII. 
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said to have conceived by the sun; she gave birth to a child from which 
descend the people of the mythical island Jap as well as the Manus.‘® But 
J. Meier, who records this story, has also recorded a Manus myth according 
to which sun and moon were brothers and in which a certain number of in. 
cidents are narrated.*° Now, a comparison of this latter story with the other 
stories of Melanesia reveals that it is a typical story of the two antagonistic 
brothers widely known in Melanesia and not usually connected with the 
heavenly bodies, so that the terms “‘sun’’ and ‘‘moon” are either but the 
personal inference of the recorder or are due to a secondary syncretism. It is 
therefore not unlikely that the ‘‘sun’’ of our Mantankor story is but a syno- 
nym for one of these antagonistic brothers, so that no conclusion can be drawn 
regarding supernatural impregnation. According to a story of South Pente- 
cost, a ray of the sun fell upon a woman and made her pregnant; she gave 
birth to a son who became the founder of the sun clan.* It must, however, 
be added that here the sun is one of the many “totems” of the numerous 
clans, as are also yams, taro, the sea, etc. According to a Fijian folk tale, the 
daughter of one of the divine kings was confined, when of a marriageable age, 
in a room, so that the sun could not impregnate her with his rays.® A similar 
story is told in Fiji of the Tongan royal family. The daughter of a Tongan 
chief was called the Mother of the Sun-child. Her father hid her on account 
of her great beauty, but the sun saw her and loved her; and a child was born 
to her, whose name she called the Sun-child. Now, in Fiji the divine kings 
are certainly representatives of the megalithic immigrants, as I have shown 
in my work on the megalithic culture. In the northern part of Malaita, where 
the influence of the megalithic culture is strongly manifest, there are several 
stories about women who conceived by the sun and who bore children to the 
sun. Thus the mother of Sina Kwao, who is one of the most characteristic 
representatives of the megalithic immigrants in this region, was named 
“Cleave to the Sun,” which, according to Ivens, “‘points either to a tradition 
of her birth from the sun, or else it means that her own son, Sina Kwao, was 
conceived through the action of the sun.’’® 

Although these tales of a supernatural impregnation support the view that 
the ignorance of physiological paternity is due to the influence of the mega- 
lithic culture, in my opinion no further conclusion should be drawn from 
them regarding any relation between sun ‘‘cult’’ and megaliths, as has been 
alleged by Perry in his book The Children of the Sun. In The Megalithic Cul- 
ture of Melanesia, I have, on the contrary, reached the conclusion that there 
is very little to support the theory of such a relation. 
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53 A. M. Hocart, “Early Fijians,’’ Journ. Anthrop. Inst. (1919), 48, quoted also by W. J. 
Perry, loc. cit. (1923), p. 166. 

54 Fison, L., Tales from Old Fiji (London, 1904), p. 33, quoted also by Perry, loc. cit. (1923), 
p. 166 f. 

55 W. G. Ivens, The Island Builders of the Pacific (London, 1930), p. 292 f. 
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Besides the direct evidence already mentioned, the opinion that the doc- 
trine of supernatural and asexual impregnation was brought by the megalithic 
culture is also supported by the fact that all those places where the story of 
the supernatural birth of the ogre-slaying hero is known, have been influenced 
to a stronger or lesser degree by the megalithic culture, as we have shown in 
our study on that subject. This latter fact which alone would certainly be in- 
sufficient for proving any genetic connection between megalithic culture and 
the belief in a supernatural conception, is however suggestive if combined 
with the other arguments previously mentioned. Equally, all those places in 
Melanesia where the natives were actually found to be ignorant of physio- 
logical paternity have also been influenced by the megalithic culture. In the 
Trobriand Islands, this is evident from the racial characteristics, abundant 
megalithic stone-work, the use of certain sacred plants, typical myths, cer- 
tain prehistoric objects, etc.; in New Caledonia this is manifest from the 
existence of megalithic stones, the practice of terraced irrigation, the use of 
sacred plants, certain prehistoric objects, etc., and even the Keraki are not 
unlikely to have been slightly influenced by the megalithic culture, which 
follows from their use of sacred plants and typical myths.™ 

The Melanesian evidence thus leads to the conclusion that the ignorance 
of physiological paternity and the doctrine of supernatural and asexual 
conception were brought to Melanesia by the megalithic culture. Whether 
the people who brought these ideas were also aware of the real causes of 
paternity, and whether this doctrine was originally a mere fabrication 
forming part of their policy is not the subject of this study, and would not 
in any case be revealed by the Melanesian evidence. Whether, moreover, 
this explanation applies also to some of the other cases of ignorance of physio- 
logical paternity is not the subject of this study either; it deals with Mel- 
anesia only and this question can only be answered by a special study of these 
other cultures. But it is obvious that this can only be done by penetrating 
into the history of the cultures in question and not by a mere juxtaposition 
of the facts. 


The Viking Fund, 
New York City 


5% See my The Megalithic Culture of Melanesia, the chapters dealing with the Trobriand Is- 
lands, New Caledonia and the Trans-Fly tribes. 








AN INDEX TO BORROWING IN THE CHILD 
BALLADS OF AMERICA 


By TRISTRAM P. COFFIN 


THE MANNER IN which material flows from one folk song to another js 
a phenomenon that has caught the eye of every student of balladry. In the 
field of Anglo-American folk song this flow assumes particular importance, 
for it is through a study of corruption that the reasons for the variants, ver- 
sions, even stories, of certain ballads come to light and that much of the 
miracle of folk art becomes clearer. 

There is no way to account for the phenomenon of ballad corruption, be- 
cause every instance possesses its own particular history. However, flow of 
ballad material constitutes a problem that every ballad scholar has to face. 
In my recent studies of the Child ballad in America, I was annoyed to find 
that no indexing of corruption had ever been made, and I set about to correct 
this lack. The following is an attempt to chart simply a large number of the 
corruptions that may be and have been found in the American Child texts. 

Exchange of actual lines, but not of proper names, refrains, or clichés is 
included. In certain cases, where the direction of change is doubtful, I have 
followed the opinions of Child, if expressed, and the editor of the work in 
which the particular text appears. In other cases I have been unable to 
identify specifically the song from or to which the material has come or gone. 


When the corrupting or corrupted song is a native American ballad or other 


British or American song, a typical title has been used. 

The chart is so arranged that the titles of the corrupted and corrupting 
ballads are placed alphabetically (cross-indexed) in the second column. All 
flow of material is from left to right, and the reference, in every case referring 
to the corrupted text, is printed in the final column. The abbreviations used 
can be clarified by a consultation of the bibliography at the end of the article. 


























Material comes Abbreviated Child Material Representative 
from: Title and Number enters: References 
BAILIFF’s DAUGHTER Lady Isabel (4) G&M,3 
(105) 
BARBARA ALLEN (84) Earl Brand (7) SharpK, 17 
BARBARA ALLEN Fair Margaret (74) Davis, 236 
Gypsie Laddie (200) | Bessy BELL (201) Cox, 134 
Vilikins and His BonNIE ANNIE (24) BFSSNE, XI, 9 
Dinah 
BonNIE BEE Hom (92) Lowlands of Holland | Combs, 173 
Gray, 88 
SharpK, 200 
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Material comes 
from: 


Abbreviated Child 
Title and Number 


Material 
enters: 


Representative 
References 





BRAEsS OF YARROW (214) 


BRAES OF YARROW 


Rare Willie (215) 


Untitled Lyric 


Barry, 292 
Eddy, 69 
Barry, 291 








Brown Gir- (295) 


Death of Q. Jane (170) 


Davis, 419 





CAPTAIN WARD (287) 


Sir A. Barton (167) 


Barry, 248 
Cox, 150 
Smith, 156 





Maid and Palmer 


(21) 
Wife Usher’s Well 


(79) 


CRUEL MOTHER (20) 


CRUEL MOTHER 
CRUEL MOTHER 


O Waly Waly 


Creighton, 3 
MacKenzie, 12 
SharpK, 56 
Barry, 469 





Brown Girl (295) 


DEATH OF Q. JANE (170) 
DEATH OF Q. JANE 


Duke of Bedford 


Davis, 419 
Flanders, 219 





Barbara Allen (84) 


Ear. BRAND (7) 


SharpK, 17 





EDWARD (13) 
EDWARD 
EDWARD 


Twa Brothers (49) 
Lizie Wan (51) 
Noel Girl 


Vermont, 102 
SharpK, 89 
Randolph, 99 





Barbara Allen (84) 
Lord Thomas (73) 


Farr MARGARET (74) 
Farr MARGARET 
FarR MARGARET 
FarR MARGARET 


Lord Thomas (73) (a) 
Lord Thomas (b) 


Henry, Beech, 16 
Haufrecht, 10 
Davis, 236 
Brewster, 76 





There Was an Old 
Man Lived under 
the Hill 


FARMER'S C. WIFE (276) 


Cox, 164 





Grey Cock (248) 


Lady Isabel (4) 


Minish MS. 





I’m 17 Come Sunday 


GypsIE LADDIE (200) 


GypsIE LADDIE 


Bessy Bell (201) 


JAF, XLVIII, 


385 
JAF, LII, 79 
Cox, 134 





Lass Roch Royal 
(76) 


Numerous Songs! 





JaMEs Harris (243) 


James Harris 


JaMEs Harris 





Rocky Mountain Top 





Cox, 142 
Davis, 463 
Duncan, gt 
SharpK, 249 
Smith, 152 
Davis, 466 
Duncan, 91 
SFQ, II, 75 





1 A list of songs that have corrupted “James Harris” would include: ‘‘The False Young 
Man,” “The True Lover’s Farewell,”’ ‘“The Rejected Lover,”’ “The Wagoner’s Lad,” ‘Cold 


Winter’s Night,” “Careless Love,” and other songs. 
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Material comes Abbreviated Child Material Representative 
from: Title and Number enters: References 
Willie Winsbury JOHNIE Scot (99) Barry, 217 


(100) 





Lapy ALICE (85) 


Lass Roch Royal (76) 


Chappell, 128 





Bailiff’s Daughter 
(105) 

Grey Cock (248) 

Young Hunting (68) 


Lapy ISABEL (4) 
Lapy ISABEL 
Lapy ISABEL 


Lapy ISABEL 
Lapy ISABEL 


Young Hunting (68) 


Rocky Mountain Top 


Belden, 35 
Davis, 183 
SharpK, 1o2 
SFQ, II, 75 
G&M, 3 


Minish MS, 
JAF, XLIX, 214 











Little Musgrave (81) | Lapy Martsry (65) Barry, 448 
A song similar to LAMKIN (93) Chappell, 76 
“Young Hunting” 
Lass Rocu Royat (76) James Harris (243) Cox, 142 
Davis, 463 
Duncan, 91 
SharpK, 249 
Smith, 152 
Lass Rocu Roya Lord Lovel (75) Brewster, 81 
Lass Rocn Roya Lord Randal (12) Brown Coll. 


Lady Alice (85) 


Lass Rocu Roya. 


Lass Rocu Roya 


Numerous Songs? 


Belden, 55, 480 
Cambiaire, 72 
Cox, 413 

Davis, 260 
Henry, FSSH, 67 
Chappell, 128 








Twa Sisters (10) Lass Roc Roya Haun, 109 
Lord Thomas (73) LITTLE MusGRAVE (81) Fuson, 55 
MacKenzie, 27 
LITTLE MUSGRAVE Lady Maisry (65) Barry, 448 
Edward (13) Liz1E WAN (51) SharpK, 89 





Lass Roch Royal 
(76) 


Lorpb LovEL (75) 


Brewster, 81 





Lass Roch Royal 
(76) 





Lorp RANDAL (12) 








Brown Coll. 





* A list of songs which have been corrupted by the “shoe my foot” stanzas of ‘‘The Lass of 
Roch Royal” would include “Kitty Kline,’”’ ‘The False True Lover,” ‘(Carolina Mountains,” 
“John Henry,” ‘John Hardy,” ‘Wild Bill Jones,” “The Gamblin’ Man,” “I Truly Under- 
stand,” ‘Careless Love,”’ ‘“‘The Foolish Girl,”’ ‘‘My Dearest Dear,” ‘‘The Storms are on the 
Ocean,” ‘The True Lover's Farewell,”’ “‘The Rejected Lover,” “Cold Winter’s Night,” “‘The 
False Young Man,” “The Irish Girl,” ‘‘Turtle Dove,” “Bright Day,” a Negro dancing song, 
‘James Harris’’ (243), ‘Lord Randal” (12), and others. 
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Material comes 
from: 


Abbreviated Child 
Title and Number 


Material 
enters: 


Representative 
References 





Fair Margaret (74) 
Fair Margaret (74) 
Maid F. Gallows (95) 
Sir Hugh (155) 


Lorp THomas (73) 
Lorp THOMAS 


Lorp THOMAS 
Lorp THomas (a) 
Lorp Tuomas (b) 
Lorp THOMAS 
Lorp THOMAS 


Fair Margaret (74) 
Little Musgrave (81) 


Young Hunting (68) 


Brewster, 76 
Fuson, 55 
MacKenzie, 27 
Belden, 35 
Henry, Beech, 16 
Haufrecht, 10 
Morris, 408 
Morris, 416 





MAID AND PALMER (21) 


Cruel Mother (20) 


Creighton, 3 
MacKenzie, 12 





Badman Songs 


Maw F. Ga.tows (95) 
Marp F. GaLLows 
Maip F. GaLLows 


Marp F. GALLows 


Lord Thomas 
Badman Song 
Sweet Wm.’s Ghost 


(77) 


Morris, 408 
Lomax, 159 
Flanders, 240 


Cambiaire, 15 
Fuson, 113 
Hudson, 113-4 
Morris, 449 





Mary HamILTON (173) 


Peter Amberly 


Barry, 264 
Eckstorm, 100 





Braes of Yarrow 
(214) 


RarRE WILLIE (215) 


Barry, 292 
Eddy, 69 





Captain Ward (287) 


Srr A. BARTON (167) 


Barry, 248 
Cox, 150 
Smith, 156 





Frog Went a-courtin’ 


S1r LIONEL (18) 


Davis, 127 
SharpK, 54 





Sir HuGu (155) 


Lord Thomas (73) 


Morris, 416 





Maid F. Gallows (95) 


SweEEt WM.’s Guost (77) 


SwEET WM.’s GHOST 
SwEET WM.’s GHOST 


Twa Brothers (49) 


Ghostly Lover 


Davis, 147 ff. 
SharpK, 67 
G&M, 77 
Flanders, 240 





SWEET TRINITY (286) 


Louisiana Lowlands 


Creighton, 278 





Untitled Song 
Political lines 


THREE RAVENS (26) 
THREE RAVENS 


Davis, 141 
Haun, 102 





Young Hunting (68) 


TROOPER AND MAID (299) 


Brewster, 168 





Edward (13) 
Sweet Wm.’s Ghost 
(77) 





Twa BROTHERS (49) 


Twa BROTHERS 
Twa BROTHERS 





Unquiet Grave (78) 





G&M, 64 
SharpK, 66 ff. 
Vermont, 102 
Davis, 147 ff. 
SharpK, 67 
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Material comes Abbreviated Child Material Representative 
from: Title and Number enters: References 
Twa SISTERS (10) Lass Roch Royal (76) | Haun, 1rog 
Twa Brothers (49) UNQUIET GRAVE (78) G&M, 64 
SharpK, 66 ff. 
WIFE oF U. WELL (79) Cruel Mother (20) SharpK, 56 
Miscellaneous lines W. W. WETHER’s SKIN Cox, 161 
(277) 
WILLiE O WINSBURY Johnie Scot (99) Barry, 217 


(100) 





YounG HuntTInG (68) 


Lady Isabel (4) 


JAF, XLIX, 214 














YounG HunTING “Forsaken Girl’? Se- | Henry, FSSH, 
ries 145 
JAF, XLIV, 57 
Lunsford, 22 
McGill, 50 
YounG HuntTING Trooper and Maid Brewster, 168 
(299) 
Lord Thomas (73) YounG HunNTING Belden, 35 
Lady Isabel (4) Younc HuntTING Belden, 35 
Davis, 183 
SharpK, 102 
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THE ROLE OF OBSCENITY IN THE FOLK TALES OF THE 
“INTELLECTUAL” STRATUM OF OUR SOCIETY 


By RicHarD A. WATERMAN 


ALTHOUGH OBSCENITIES are fully functioning elements in the folk tales of 
all societies, they have an additional significance in connection with the tales 
told in modern urban America, in that they determine whether the mode of 
transmission of the tales is folkloristic, i.e., by world of mouth, or potentially 
literary. This is true because American literary tradition, for the most part, 
avoids obscenities. Non-obscene tales are frequently published as newspaper 
fillers, or in anthologies, and have a more pervasive function in providing 
plots, incidents, and characters for short stories of the popular magazine type; 
hence they soon creep out of the realm of folklore into that of literature. 
Obscene stories, on the other hand, have a tendency to remain in the purely 
oral tradition, with the consequence that almost all of the urban American 
folk tales that can be compared with the folk tales of non-literate peoples con- 
tain obscenities. 

In very general terms, the artistic function of obscenities in folklore may 
be characterized as that of providing additional emotional impact through a 
consciously patterned flouting of tabus concerning the mention of certain 
bodily functions. The specific bodily functions which are thus tabued vary 
from society to society. Thus, where there exists a negative sanction on the 
mention of eating in mixed company, as reported in the Trobriand Islands, 
any mention of this in folk tales must be counted obscenity. The usual tabus, 
of course, have to do with sex and the excretory functions, so that it is not 
surprising to find that obscenities based on these two aspects of behavior 
figure largely in most folk tales. 

It is unnecessary to probe too deeply into the psychological well-springs of 
humor to understand the connection between obscenity and laughter. Using 
obscenity is a way of flirting with forbidden things, hence any contact with 
obscenity engenders psychic tensions based upon anxiety. It is further sug- 
gested that the effectiveness of obscenity in thus pointing up psychic tensions 
is due to the presence of a culturally established reservoir of constant tension 
regarding the subject matter of obscenity. At any rate, one means of releasing 
such tensions is by laughing; and when the immediate situation of an indi- 
vidual is so structured that laughter is expected of him, as is the case when 
humorously obscene folk tales are recounted, any other response is well-nigh 
unthinkable. The use of obscenity, then, can be an effective technique for 
provoking laughter in any body of folk tales. In modern literate America, as 
we have seen, it has become almost the only technique that can any longer be 
considered purely folkloristic. Conversely, since obscenity in folk tales is not 
likely to be employed for any purpose other than that of evoking laughter, it 
has followed that an extremely large part of the modern urban American 
folk tale repertoire is devoted to humor. 

Beyond the recounting of obscene situations, there is the further device of 
utilizing specifically tabued words dealing with the linguistically tabued func- 
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tions. While in many cases the situational and the linguistic types of ob- 
scenity are intermingled, there is some value in conceptualizing the difference 
between the two, since obscenity in various folk tales in the same society as 
well as whole collections from various societies, may be weighted in favor of 
the one or the other. Modern American English, for example, has some 
twenty or twenty-five obscene words, the use of any of which might provide 
the entire point of the tales in which they appear. These words, while well- 
known, are tabued to the extent that they do not appear in ordinary diction- 
aries; in the proper context, namely, in a group to which the words are actu- 
ally tabu, their affective content when employed in folk tales or otherwise is 
entirely out of proportion to their meanings—in other words, their use in- 
volves a species of word magic. 

It is thus possible to make a rough, four-way classification of the obscenities 
in the folk tales of most societies. They are either excretory (Hallowell uses 
the term ‘‘anal,”’ in a recent paper which refers to obscenity among the 
Ojibwa) or sexual; either of these classes may be either predominantly situ- 
ational or predominantly linguistic in type. As a preliminary example, 
Ojibwa folklore may be cited. A perusal of the collected tales of this society 
indicated that their obscenity is almost entirely of the excretory class. Typical 
examples are ‘‘Nanebush and the Winged Startlers,”” where the trickster defe- 
cates upon a group of young ruffled grouse, and the elaborate version of 
‘“Nanebush Flies with the Geese,’’ wherein the trickster himself, having been 
bound with cords, is defecated upon by every member of an encampment into 
which he has tumbled. That this kind of situation is regarded by the Ojibwa 
as obscenity is indicated both by comments appearing in the tales, and by the 
ethnographies of the Ojibwa. Sexual obscenities are rarely to be found in the 
published collections of Ojibwa tales. A communication from Mr. Melford 
Spiro, who has made a study of contemporary forms of humor among the 
Ojibwa on the Flambeau reservation, indicates that their modern stories fol- 
low this same pattern. Furthermore, the Ojibwa tales apparently make little 
use of the obscene word, but are situational in type. 

Examples of the types of obscenity according to this four-way classification 
may be drawn from many of the collections of primitive folk tales. This is im- 
possible, of course, in the cases of those collections from which all obscenities 
have been removed in accordance with the canons of European literary taste. 
Published collections of modern American folklore typically go so far in this 
censoring as to ignore completely the genre of contemporary folklore which 
actually comprises the greatest bulk of the tales currently told in this country, 
namely the so-called ‘‘dirty joke.”’ In studying the folk tale of modern urban 
America, therefore, almost no recourse can be had to the literature, and the 
problem must be approached precisely in the manner used for the investiga- 
tion of the folk tales of primitive societies, namely by careful and compre- 
hensive recording, followed by objective analysis. Only in this way can we 
take advantage of this easily-tapped supply of folk tales all about us with any 
hope of eliciting scientifically valid data. 

Accordingly, the materials for this preliminary and exploratory study were 
gathered by the simple expedient of leaving a wire recorder running during a 
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story-telling session. The session occurred spontaneously; hence the flavor of 
the cultural context was preserved. The materials were then transcribed and 
subjected to rough analysis, with the results to be reported below. 

No claim is made regarding the significance of this material as indicative of 
tendencies in the folklore of our society, other than that based upon the fact 
that the recorded session was typical of the story-telling situation as it occurs 
with regularity in a certain social stratum, and that the tales, therefore, may 
reasonably be considered representative of the folk tales of that group in spite 
of the smallness of the sample. The conclusions reached should thus be re- 
garded both as limited in application and as tentative even within their scope. 

The occasion when this research was carried on was an informal gathering 
of professional persons. A period of general conversation, concerning subjects 
that ranged from weather and the news through literature, politics, and pro- 
fessional activities, gradually merged into a story-telling session. It was at 
this point that the recording began; the machine was allowed to run until the 
arrival of several late guests diverted the conversation into other channels. 

When the stories recorded at this session are compared to bodies of folk 
tales recorded from other societies, certain stylistic peculiarities of this kind 
of folklore at once become visible. That which emerges in sharpest relief is the 
emphasis upon the newness of the tale to the members of the audience. While 
no set opening or closing formulae were employed, a standardized preface; 
“Have you heard the one about... ?”’ introducing the plot in catch-phrase 
form, was used in every case but one. This insistence on novelty, which ap- 
pears in marked contrast to the insistence on familiarity reported from other 
areas where folk tales have been collected, is in accord with both the general 
American cultural focus on the new, and the more specific ethically and 
legally conditioned avoidance of plagiarism to be observed in the literary 
sphere into which most of the other types of urban American folk tales have 
become absorbed. 

Another peculiarity is that the single aim of all of the recorded tales was to 
provoke laughter, and that this aim was invariably achieved by means of the 
final statement or series of statements, employed as a ‘‘tag-line”’ to clarify the 
humorous situation established by the story. These ‘‘tag-lines’’ carried, as a 
rule, the heaviest loadings of obscenity, and attest the fact that it is through 
the artful use of obscenity that laughter is most frequently induced by this 
type of folk tale. Obscene words and phrases not permitted in ordinary con- 
versation are evidently acceptable in these folk tales, so long as the emotional 
disturbances created by the obscenity have no greater amplitude than that 
necessary to produce laughter. 

An example of the kind of tale recounted in this session may be given: 


A guest at a party, drawn against his will into a game of riddles, propounds a riddle 
which appears to have an obscene solution. When it actually does turn out to have 
the obscene answer, he is requested by his hostess to leave. Ten years later, the same 
hostess meets the same guest under similar circumstances. Against his will, he asks 
the same riddle, since he knows no other. Again, no one dares guess it; the guest pro- 
nounces the obscene answer, while leaving the party of his own volition. 
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This tale, it will be noted, actually has two “‘tag-lines,”’ the extra one, which 
occurs when the guest first gives the obscene answer, being dependent upon 
a well-known American riddle pattern whereby a riddle which seemingly can 
have only an obscene answer actually has a solution quite innocent of ob- 
scenity. The obscenity in this tale is entirely of the sexual-linguistic type. 

The stories which brought forth the most laughter were ‘‘pure types’ 
wherein the response was almost entirely dependent for the impact of its ob- 
scenity on the use of a tabued word, with only the barest suggestion of an 
obscene situation, or where no tabued words at all were used but instead an 
obscene situation was outlined. 

During the telling of the tales, the role of narrator passed from person to 
person, with a marked tendency to gravitate toward the individual with the 
best combination of style and repertoire. The narrators uniformly attempted, 
with varying degrees of success, to imitate the voices and mannerisms of the 
characters in the tales; the building of suspense, however, was achieved by 
means of the literary architecture of the tales themselves rather than through 
histrionics. One occasion, where the telling of a story was interrupted by the 
arrival of new guests who insisted that the tale be started over again for their 
benefit, and thus made possible the recording of two parallel texts of most 
of one tale, yielded the observation that while the narrator is permitted great 
leeway in his choice of words, the sequence of incidents is likely to remain 
unchanged. 

The primary audience reaction was that of laughter; on one occasion the 
obscenity of a ‘‘tag-line’’ evoked from a few members of the audience the 
more primary response of disgust. The audience invariably participated in 
the discussion instituted by the repetition of the preface formula, and oc- 
casionally interrupted the narrator with more or less witty interjections. 
Characteristically the audience discussed very briefly the merits of each story, 
immediately following the stereotyped laughter response to the tag-line. 

On the basis of this brief study the following conclusions may be advanced, 
more as hypotheses for subsequent testing than as definitive statements: 

1. The sole function of one prominent category of modern urban American 
folklore is to elicit the laughter-response. 

2. The most frequent means of provoking this response is through the use 
of both sexual-linguistic and sexual-situational obscenities, the latter being 
the more prominent. 

3. At least in the “‘intellectual’’ stratum of our society represented by the 
group studied, the use of excretory obscenity, whether linguistic or situa- 
tional, is avoided. 

4. This selective factor indicates the possibility that within the general 
framework of obscene humor in a complex and numerous society several basic 
types may exist, which may be found to be related to characteristic differences 
in personality structure and sub-cultural pattern. 


Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 








THE RHYTHMS OF BALL-BOUNCING AND 
BALL-BOUNCING RHYMES 


By Dorotuy MIL_ts HowarD 


MANY COLLECTIONS of rhymes used by American children for accompany- 
ing ball-bouncing activities have now been made and some analysis of the 
literary characteristics of those rhymes has been undertaken. However, a 
more thorough understanding of the rhythm patterns of the rhymes and of 
the rhythmic activity of which they are a part must, of necessity, take place 
on the playground while the children are in operation and must employ tools 
other than the usual tools of academic literature. 

Children’s rhyme chanting is no mere academic activity. The rhyme is 
expressed and the whole body participates in that expression. Tools for com- 
plete analysis and understanding of the rhythm patterns involved are not 
yet in existence, but the application of all available means of observation can 
and does reveal some facts hitherto unanalyzed and uncomprehended. 

The rhymes chanted by one child or by a group of children have a function 
in dramatic play life of children similar to that of the Greek chorus in Greek 
drama. The chanting voice is a part of a larger pattern of movement. 

Very young children learning to bounce the ball use simple actions and 
rhythms: the bounce, catch, bounce, catch. As their bodies develop coordinat- 
ing ability, they adopt more difficult movement such as the bounce, pat (with 
the hand); the leg-over actions where the legs, first the right, then the left, 
are thrown over the bouncing ball; the toss to the sky; and the pantomimic 
gestures such as, “‘take a dive,” ‘‘touch the floor,’’ which involve the knee- 
bend, waist-bend, neck-bend and coordinating movements of all parts of the 
body. Sometimes the bounce on the ground or pavement is alternated with 
the toss to the sky or with a bounce against a wall. The game is an individual 
one, with a few rare exceptions, and in its most elaborate forms approaches 
juggling. 

The rhymes set down here have been chosen from a large collection. They 
have been arranged to demonstrate the progressive intricacy of the rhythm 
patterns in the dramatic activity of ball-bouncing as it has been observed 
among children in the United States today. 

While individual variation in the dramatic play which accompanies these 
rhymes is more the rule than the exception, nevertheless, observation indi- 
cates that certain rhymes usually accompany and call for certain body move- 
ments. 


Group ONE 


The jingles in the first group accompany the simple movements of the 
younger children. The rhymes all begin with a trochaic beat. The action is 
the simplest: bounce, catch, bounce, catch. The right hand is used for the 
catch throughout (unless the child is left-handed). As the child gains self- 
assurance, he learns to use both hands and shifts the ball from hand to hand 
at regular intervals. 
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Rhythms of Ball-Bouncing and Ball-Bouncing Rhymes 


1. Hello, Bill 
Where you going, Bill 
Down town, Bill 
What for, Bill 
To pay my gas bill.! 


The ball is bounced on the first syllable of each of the first four lines and 
caught on the last syllable of each line; on the fifth line the ball bounces on 
“pay’’ with the ‘‘To”’ spoken as an unvoiced “‘t,’’ and slurred into “pay,” 
with the effect of one word, ‘‘t-pay.” The ball is finally caught on the last 
“bill.”” The verse is quantitative with trochaic beat. The time interval be- 
tween beats never varies. Mention should be made (though it is a digression 
from the stated purpose of this treatise) that the pun on “‘Bill’” is an example 
of humor pleasing to children. Sound as well as idea in the word “‘Bill’’ inter- 
ests children also, but the psychology of sound in children’s play rhymes is still 
another subject. 


2. Mizzez See 
Mizzez Sigh 
Mizzez Huckleberry Pie.” 


3. Monkey sees 
Monkey does 
Monkey wants 
A pair of Gloves.’ 


4. Ivory soap 
See it float 
Down the river 
Like a boat. 


Group Two 


The rhymes in the second group accompany activities involving patting 
the ball with the hand, as well as bouncing. 


5. Bouncie, bouncie, ballie 
I lost the leg of my dollie 
My mother came out 
And gave me a clout 
That turned my petticoat 
Inside out.® 


' Observed and recorded in Westchester County, New York, 1935; in East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, 1944; in Plano, Texas, 1947; in Frostburg, Maryland, 1948, by Dorothy Mills Howard 
Also recorded in other sections of the country. 

* Observed and recorded in East Orange, New Jersey, 1944, by Dorothy Mills Howard. 
Similar versions recorded in other sections of the country. 

’ Observed and recorded in East Orange, New Jersey, 1944, by Dorothy Mills Howard. 

* Observed and recorded in East Orange, New Jersey, 1944, by Dorothy Mills Howard. 

5 Observed and recorded in Westchester County, New York, 1935; in East Orange, New 
Jersey, 1944, by Dorothy Mills Howard. Similar versions recorded in Valley Stream, Long 
Island, New York, 1936, by Mildred Babcock; in Upper New York State, 1936, by Irene C. 
Grady; in New York City, 1937, by Millicent Hamburger, 
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For the first five lines the action is the simple bounce, catch movement, with 
the right hand used throughout. The last line calls for the bounce, pat move- 
ment thus: 

In side out 

bounce pat bounce pat bounce catch 


Individual variation from this procedure has been observed, though rarely, 
where the hands are alternated for catching; thus the right hand catches on 
the first line, the ball is shifted to the left hand on “‘I’’ in the second line, then 
shifted back to the right hand for the third line. On the final line the ball is 
patted with the right hand. 
6. I won't go to Macy’s any more, more, more 

There’s a big, fat policeman at the door, door, door 

He grab me by the collar and he make me pay a dollar 

So I won’t go to Macy’s any more, more, more.® 


The movement here is bounce, catch throughout, with the exception of ‘‘more, 
more, more’’ and ‘‘door, door, door’’; then the pat is used thus: 


More more more 
bounce pat bounce pat bounce catch 
door door door 


Group THREE 


The rhymes in this group accompany activities which call for leg movements 
and pantomimic gestures, added to the bouncing, catching and patting tricks. 


7. Bounce the bail 
On, two, three 
Bounce the ball 
Underneath your knee.’ 


The ball is bounced and caught during line one; bounced and patted on line 
two; bounced and caught on lines three and four; on line four the right leg is 
thrown over the bouncing ball. The rhyme is then repeated and the second 
time, the left leg is thrown over. 


8. When Buster Brown was one 
He used to suck his thumb 
Thumb me over, thumb me over 
Ae ts 


When Buster Brown was two 
He used to buckle his shoe 
Shoe me over, shoe me over 
A, B, C. 


When Buster Brown was three 
He used to scratch his knee 
Etc. 


5 Observed and recorded in Westchester County, New York, 1935; in East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, 1944, by Dorothy Mills Howard. 
7 Observed and recorded in East Orange, New Jersey, 1944, by Dorothy Mills Howard. 
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When Buster Brown was four 
He used to scrub the floor 
Etc. 


When Buster Brown was five 
He used to take a dive 
Etc. 


When Buster Brown was six 
He used to pick up sticks 
Etc. 


When Buster Brown was seven 
He went straight up to heaven 
Etc. 


Here the movement is bounce, catch for the first three lines, using the right 
hand for the catch while the left hand makes the pantomimic motions called 
for in the second line of each stanza; on the third line of each stanza, the right 
leg is thrown over the bouncing ball, then the left; in the fourth line the 
movement is bounce, pat, bounce, catch. In the seventh stanza, the second 
line calls for the ball to be tossed to the sky and caught, to take the place of 
the customary bounce. 


Group Four 
This rhyme is used for a ball-bouncing game played by two people. 


9. If of me you sometimes think 
You send me back the ball of pink 
If to me you’re sometimes dead 
You send me back the ball of red. 
If you get another fellow 
You send me back the ball of yellow.® 


The two players stand facing each other six or eight feet apart. On line one, 
one bouncer bounces and catches the ball twice; on line two, he bounces the 
ball on the word “‘send”’ at such an angle that the second player can catch it 
on “‘back’’; the second man then bounces and catches the ball until he comes 
to the word, “‘send,’’ then bounces it back to the first player. Thus the game 
continues. 

All the rhythmic body movements which accompany the bouncing ball 
cannot be seen or heard, for the process involves the whole nervous system. 
The primary beats in the rhythms are those most easily observed, those of 
the bounce, pat and catch; less obvious ones are the knee-bend, waist-bend 
and neck-bend. Visual experiences clearly play a part in the rhythm; for 
example, in the patting-to-the-sky movement with the rhyme-line, ‘“‘He went 
straight up to heaven,” the ball reaches its highest point coincidental with a 
lightly accented syllable; thus the body feels with the eye to make that co- 
ordination. 


* Observed and recorded in Westchester County, New York, 1935, by Dorothy Mills How- 
ard. Similar version recorded in Naugotuck, Connecticut, 1937, by Irene Sweetman. 
® Observed and recorded in New York City, 1937, by Millicent Hamburger. 
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All the child’s movements are sensuous. Movement is the outward show of 
his awareness of self. His rhythms are never simple. Unseen and unheard 
experience goes on as a part of each rhythm form, and so far no terminology 
has been devised for discussing such conduct, and no adequate means for 
completely analyzing it. 

In ball-bouncing play the rhythm of the rhymes and the body are one. A 
good comparison can be made between this activity and the cowboy riding 
his horse. The horse and the rider function as one rhythmic unit; certain 
movements of the horse must result in complementary movements of the 
rider; the cowboy’s voice, as he sings, is a part of a larger rhythmic pattern 
which involves all parts of his body, synchronized with the trotting, galloping 
or cantering horse. Just so, the child chants his rhyme as a part of a larger 
pattern which involves all parts of his body sensuously integrated with the 
ball movements and other objects and sights in the world about him. 

The voice is employed in many ways to make a rhyme fit the desired action. 
Syllabication in children’s folk literature is not what it appears on the printed 
page. The child’s voice does unaccountable tricks with words. Not only do 
children adjust syllables to meet ball and body movements but they also give 
sound effects to please their unappraised and unconscious needs for melody 
and euphony. For example, the word “plum”’ in the following rhyme is pro- 
nounced ‘“‘p-lum’”’ with the ‘‘p”’ unvoiced: 


10. One, eat a plum 
Two, eat a peach 
Three, eat a plum 
Four, eat a peach 
Five, eat a plum 
And you will go 
P-lum, p-lum, p-lum 
(and on until the bounder misses)!® 


The unvoiced ‘‘p’’ accompanies and sounds like the hand pat. The “Jum” 
voiced, accompanies and sounds like the bouncing ball. Thus onomatopoeia, 
one of the oldest tricks known to language and poetry, is employed uncon- 
sciously by children in a folk art which is a part of the cultural inheritance of 
children the world over. 


Mizzes See 
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The child’s voice is that of a spoken chant, sometimes with three notes, 
sometimes with more. The time element in rhyme-chanting can be partially 
analyzed by applying the terms of the musician; the time of a rhyme may be 








‘© Observed and recorded in East Orange, New Jersey, 1944, by Dorothy Mills Howard. 
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called “2,” “4,” “§.”” Yet this too, is a visual device and still concerns only 
the surface characteristics of the form. The rhythm is not a matter of stress 
and release but of a movement, continuous. 

A comparison of the music scores of rhymes of American children with the 
folk songs of Kafir children" shows that with very few exceptions, American 
children use the same primary beats in their rhythm forms. 

There is evidence that the ball-bouncing games of children today are folk 
activities with ancient lineage, linked to the most primitive societies of which 
there is record or anthropologic conjecture. The earliest literature of the world 
makes mention of the ball. Monuments of the early Egyptians portray a ball 
game similar to games played by primitive tribes today." Later Greek author- 
ities tell of patting the ball on the ground with the hand, and flinging the ball 
skyward to be caught again. The Odyssey contains an account of a ball game 
played by Nausicaa, daughter of Alcinous, and other maidens. Their game 
was accompanied by a song. As history proceeded, ball games gradually be- 
came more complex; tools were invented to aid in the manipulation of the 
ball. But for children, the game remains the game of primitive children. 

Mary Austin’s study of the folk drama of primitive tribes today can furnish 
some light on the folk drama of children and much light upon the rhythmic 
forms involved. In describing the dance rhythms of American Indians, she 
tells of the use of knee and arm rattles, of deer hoofs, and the silver clashing 
wreaths of shells about glistening torsos of men. The aborigines thus recog- 
nized and utilized all subtle muscular movements in their rhythmic life. 

Rhythmic perception, according to Miss Austin’s observation and analysis, 
is not synonymous with rhythmic form. Rhythm develops, anu the skeletal 
muscles play a part in that development. The autonomic nervous system, 
together with and inseparable from the intellect, is concerned in that de- 
velopment. The form is the resulting coordination of the individual with his 
whole environment of animate and inanimate things.” 

Ales’ Hrdlicka said, ‘‘Rhythm can be defined as motor music.’ Louis 
Untermeyer said, ‘‘Rhythm is the base of poetry because it is the fundamen- 
tal principle of life.’’™ 

The rhythms of nature were one with man for a hundred thousand years 
before intelligence began to direct his conduct. The baby beats his toys with 
some regularity, accompanied by many movements of the body. The child, 
chanting a rhyme sets up a train of sound waves in the air; the sound goes out 
to listeners and returns to him, a listener, arousing in him ideas and emotions 
by which he links himself with a rhythmic world. 

Rhythm is one aspect of a comprehensive study of ball-bouncing and ball- 
bouncing rhymes. Nothing has been said in this paper about the functions 
(such as fortune-telling) of ball rhymes; and the psychology of subject matter 
and sound have only been mentioned. Those analytic aspects of the activity 


" Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood (London, 1906), p. 106. 

' Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., II, 993. 

8 Mary Austin, The American Rhythm (New York, 1930), p. 47. 
“ Ales’ Hrdlicka, Children Who Run on All Fours (New York, 1930), p. 37- 
* Louis Untermeyer, Forms of Poetry (New York, 1936), p. 32. 
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belong to another treatise which would go far afield from the specific Purpose 
of this paper and carry the investigator into discussions with far too many 
ramifications for one magazine article. 

A further analysis of the rhythms of ball-bouncing and ball-bouncing 
rhymes must be left to future folklorist-psychologists in phonetic laboratories 
with better instruments than are now in existence for analyzing pitch, time 
and intensity. Researchers in that field will, of necessity, include the play- 
ground as a part of the laboratory. Even then, with all that science can do, 
children’s dramatic folk play and literature will always defy undisputed 
analysis for change is a basic characteristic of living folklore; children’s play 
rhymes and customs flow down the years of history; they are a part of the 
natural poetry of childhood. The ars poetica of childhood will always be a 
matter of considerable conjecture. 


State Teachers College, 
Frostburg, Maryland 
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SOME “WHOPPERS” FROM THE ARMED FORCES 


By Norris YATES 


Most OF THE “gumbeating’’ among soldiers, sailors and marines of World 
War II concerned two things, women and leave. Dozens of service men and 
veterans have assured me that tall-tale telling played only a small part in 
barrack and “‘rec room”’ talkfests. I myself heard few while in the Army, but 
perhaps that was because at that time I wasn’t interested in collecting folk- 
lore. Be all that as it may, the seven million Americans in uniform got off 
quite a few “‘windies”” between Pearl Harbor and Hiroshima. 

The folklore of World War II may be roughly divided into three parts. One 
consists of long-standing military myths, songs, anecdotes and customs care- 
fully preserved by the “Regulars’’ and merely colored anew by the swollen 
units of this latest conflict. Another, perhaps the largest, consists of regional 
material given G. I. camouflage, so to speak by the “civilians in uniform” 
who have by now shed the O. D.’s and the Navy blues, though not the lore. 
The third is the material born exclusively of the expanded armed forces of 
World War II. Kilroy, Smoe and the liquor-loving mouse exemplify the last 
section. 

Of the six G. I. tales given here, two definitely belong to the first, or 
“Regular” class; two to the “‘civilian-regional’’ class; and one to the immedi- 
ate family of World War II; while the sixth may belong either to Class I or 
Class III. In some respects the most interesting of these tales is Marine 
Technical Sergeant V. T. Debnam’s yarn about the U. S. S. Tuscarora. 
Sergeant Debnam is a wiry veteran of over twenty-five years of service in the 
Marine Corps. Tropical sun and hardships in Haiti, Nicaragua and the South 
Pacific have leathered his skin and bleached his hair. Now enjoying a stretch 
of stateside duty in the recruiting office at Cumberland, Maryland, he wields 
a typewriter as zestfully as he once did a tommygun. When I asked him for 
tall tales he sat down and without further ado typed out a pair of “‘whoppers,” 
including this one about the Paul Bunyan of the Fleet: 


“The U. S. S. Tuscarora” 


As we have some notorious liars in the Marine Corps, once you are aboard 
ship some of the old Salts are sure to regale you with that tale that has been 
the standard on the newcomers’ menu of tall tales for years into the dim past. 
It concerns that mythical ship of the Line that roamed the Seven Seas back in 
the days of now almost forgotten era of Wooden Ships and Iron Men. 

Some tellers of the tale call her The Old Tuscarora, or the U. S. S. Never- 
Sail, or some other weird name. Anyway this ship was commissioned the day 
that our Navy was born way back in 1776, and being the first ship thereby 
hangs the tale that sooner or later every seagoing Marine learns and as is the 
Marine custom embellishes on retelling with a few things added to make it 
more plausible to the unwary listener. 

So here goes Mates. The Tuscarora was manned by a crew of trained apes 
that could handle sails in the best of traditions in the sailing ship days. Her 
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skipper was none other than the famous Captain Davy Jones himself, and the 
first mate, now the executive officer in our modern Navy, was a sea cow that 
was captured by the monkey crew while cruising in Australian waters. The 
ship was held together by a Golden Rivet and she had forty decks and a straw 
bottom. 

And one of the details on the deck watch was the Lariat Crew. To them lay 
the job of roping the seahorses that attempted to eat the straw bottom of the 
old tub. This ship had elevators running from the double bottoms to the 
fighting tops, and the Marine guard was a snappy outfit, as they were peri- 
odically inspected by the Marine officer, who performed this chore mounted 
on a bicycle. The first sergeant went along, but he had to use roller skates on 
his inspection with the skipper as no person could of held an inspection of the 
ship’s Marines in the usual manner, as it would of taken days to even inspect 
the first platoon walking. Hence the transportation. 

But to see the Old Man hold inspection of the crew and ship was really 
something to behold indeed, as he was mounted on a Shetland pony and the 
first mate rode a dinosaur. And on special occasions when the holiday routine 
prevailed all hands assembled on topside to witness the motorcycle and auto 
races that were customarily held on these occasions. You see the Tuscarora 
had a twenty-five foot armor belt running around the ship and it made a very 
nice track to hold these races on. One particular race lasted over a month due 
to the fact that several racers could not find the port to get their cars back 
aboard the ship, and finally the skipper ordered them shot to keep them from 
starving to death and wrecking their racers and injuring the ship. 

Yep, she was a great old ship and her sad end came one day when some 
souvenir hunter decided to filch the Golden Rivet that held her together. She 
had weathered hundreds of typhoons up and down the China coast, and had 
took every storm that Hatteras and the Cape of Good Hope sent her way, 
but she disintegrated when that rivet was filched, and Davy Jones and his 
monkeys went back to the haven of all good seafarers, namely Davy Jones’ 
locker. But according to legend, on dark still nights at sea the Old Tuscarora 
is often seen with her sails full set, still sailing the seven seas with old Davy 
pacing the quarterdeck and the old first mate sea cow putting the ape crew 
through their paces as they swarm up the rigging to carry out his orders to 
furl or break out more sail as the weather demands.! 


1 CPO Paul Norback, of the naval base at Norfolk, Virginia, assured me that the Tusca- 
rora’s skipper now disdained the Shetland pony and rode the decks in a Cadillac. 

Another account of life aboard the Tuscarora is furnished by Sgt. Bill Davidson in Tall 
Tales They Tellin the Services (New York, 1943), pp. 71-73. The ship’s dimensions and build are 
the same as in Debnam’s tale and it takes several weeks to climb from the fortieth deck to the 
first. Once a year the officers—not the men—get passes to take a shower and a shave. In David- 
son's Navy-rendered story the crew are men; in the Marine version they are apes. 

The Tuscarora is the latest of a long line of giant ships, of which a good example is the fa- 
mous Courser, skippered by Captain Bulltop Stormalong. This vessel was so large the Captain 
had to soap the sides to maneuver it through the Strait of Dover and even so the cliffs of Dover 
have been white with that soap ever since. See Frank Shay’s Here’s Audacity! American Leg- 
endary Heroes (New York, 1930), pp. 17-31; also Walter Blair’s Tall-Tale America (New York, 
1944), pp. 19-20. But the Courser is undoubtedly a variant of the old Frisian Manningfual, to 
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Another story was told me by Marine Corporal Richard T. Davis of Camp 
Lejeune, N. C. After he had finished the yarn I realized that I had heard 
practically the same version while serving with a National Guard battery in 
1940. Both this story and Sgt. Debnam’s reflect to some degree the tradi- 
tional Marine rivalry with the Navy: 


“The Angry Sailor’ 


Not long ago I was pulling a liberty in Baltimore, Maryland. While I was 
wandering around town I was putting forth my share of stopping at all the 
local hooch joints. I had been in quite a few that day and had seen quite a few 
sights. By sights I mean the local characters and out-of-town ones as well. 
This one dump topped them all though. I was sitting there downing my third 
bourbon and ginger when in walks this little short swabbie (sailor). He was so 
short that he had to stand on his tiptoes to see over the bar. The bartender 
walked over to him and quoted ‘‘What’s yours sailor?’’ The sailor looked up 
at the bartender, who was a great big six-foot-six giant and said out of the 
corner of his mouth, ‘‘Give me a beer and a shot of whiskey.’’ The bartender 
walked away and brought the drinks. Without a word the swabbie drank his 
beer and to the amazement of everyone poured the shot of whiskey in the 
breast pocket of his blue jumper. As soon as this was done the sailor turned 
to the bartender and said, ‘‘One more beer and one more whiskey.”’ The bar- 
tender hated to see good whiskey go to waste but he hurriedly refilled the 
short sailor’s order. Again without a word the sailor drank his beer and into 
the pocket went the shot of whiskey. By this time the sailor was the center of 
attraction and all the customers in the place had him as their center of at- 
traction. The bartender went red as he saw the sailor repeat his mysterious 
actions. For the third time the sailor asked for the same order as before, not 
aware that all of the eyes in the place were focussed on him. This time the 
bartender asked him not to waste the whiskey. The sailor merely gave him a 
dirty look and drank his beer and poured the entire contents of the shot glass 
again into his pocket. This time the huge bartender just couldn’t stand it. He 
rushed over to the swabbie and started reading him off. He asked the swabbie 
just what satisfaction he was getting by pouring good whiskey into his pocket. 
With this the little sailor reached out to his full extent and grabbed the big 
bartender by the front of his shirt and pulled him to where he wasn’t any 
more than six inches away from his nose. Then he says, ‘‘You’re pretty damn 
nosey aren’t you? If you bother me once more about how I drink I'll per- 
sonally take you outside and beat the living hell right out of you.”” With that 
a little white mouse with a very red nose stuck his head out of the sailor’s 
pocket and said, ‘‘Yeah and that goes for your goddam cat too.’”” 


Unless questioned skillfully and indirectly veterans are likely to ‘‘freeze up”’ 





which the whitening of the cliffs of Albion is also attributed. See Benjamin Thorpe’s Northern 
Mythology (London, 1852), III, 28. For a detailed discussion of giant ships see Wilbur Bassett’s 
Wander-Ships (Chicago, 1917), pp. 13-33- 

2In the National Guard version the locale was “‘some little California town’’ and the 
protagonist was a Regular Army man. 
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when asked if they know any lore. I have got my best stories from fellows who 
just happened to feel talkative in campus bull sessions, on trains and busses, 
or in bars. Army Private William H. Beverley, en route to Camp Stoneman, 
California, felt like talking and when I casually swung the conversation 
around to lies and liars in the Army he finally came out with this yarn told 
him, he said, by a veteran of half a dozen South Pacific battles: 


“The Soldier Who Used His Head”’ 


During a mopping-up operation an army rifleman spotted a Jap sniper 
hiding in a rocky cleft in-the side of a knoll. He drew a bead on him but the 
Jap jumped up and took off just as he fired. He missed the Jap by inches and 
this made him so mad he took right out after him though there were probably 
other snipers in the area. This knoll was a rugged volcanic outcropping and 
there were plenty of clefts and cracks and the Jap kept dropping into one, 
bobbing up and then wriggling over into the next one. He was fast as a squir- 
rel and the American couldn’t get a shot at him. Besides the Jap kept taking 
a potshot of his own now and then and the Yank had to hug the rocks pretty 
close himself. 

But he kept after the Jap and pretty soon they’d worked clear around the 
knoll to where they were before. The G. I. wasn’t going to let the little 
bastard get away so he did his best to work closer. But the Jap kept ahead of 
him and they went on around the knoll again. They went clear around that 
knoll seven times. 

By that time the soldier was getting pretty disgusted and so he did some- 
thing the Japs were never taught to do—he used his head. He whanged the 
barrel of his rifle against a rock and bent it into a half circle. Then he drew a 
fine bead on where the Jap’s body would be when he wriggled out of the hole 
he was in then. The Jap was naturally out of sight at that moment but the 
Yank knew what he was doing and he fired anyway. The bullet went around 
and around the knoll sixteen times because of the barrel being bent in a circle, 
you see. Then the Jap rolled up and out and over toward the next hole. When 
he got in the path of the bullet it hit him and killed him. The soldier put in for 
a medal but he didn’t get it because there were no eye-witnesses to what he’d 
done. Of course everybody in his outfit believed him anyway. 


I have classed this tale as ‘‘civilian-regional’”’ because I heard a story very 
like it from my father, who said he had heard it around 1900 when he was a 
boy near Beaver Dam, in Dodge County, Wisconsin. He said it was supposed 
to have happened in the deer country of northern Wisconsin: 


“The Impatient Hunter’”’ 


A man was out deer hunting and he started up the biggest buck you ever 
saw—a twelve-pointer. The buck winded him but didn’t get a very strong 
scent so he just ambled a little ways and fell to pawing the ground and snort- 
ing in suspicion. The hunter stalked him but the deer kept drifting restlessly 
away. They were on a hillside and pretty soon the buck had gone clear around 
that hill and the hunter hadn’t got where he could take a sure shot at him. 
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He kept on trying and trying to work closer and all the time the deer kept 
working away from him. They’d gone around the hill five or six times—I for- 
get exactly how many—and finally a twig cracked under the man’s foot. That 
did it—the buck was up and away in a flash. The man cussed plenty and he 
was so mad he hit his rifle against a tree and bent the barrel. He’d turned 
around and started back to camp when all of a sudden, darned if that buck 
didn’t come into sight again. He was just running round and round that hill, 
in a circle. The man cussed himself some more for having been so impatient 
as to foolishly ruin his rifle. But he up and took a shot anyway. And darned 
if the bullet didn’t go around the hill four times and a half, and on the fifth 
time around it killed the deer. The hunter wondered why the buck had gone 
around the hill instead of running away, so he inspected the carcass all over 
pretty closely and found the deer had been blind in one eye.’ 


The regional background of Sergeant Debnam’s second tale is a very wide 
one. After he had typed this out he replied to my further questioning by in- 
sisting vehemently that the incident really had happened to him. I did not 
press the point. 


“The Ghost Dog of Florida Island’”’ 


During the waning days of the Guadalcanal show I was a member of an 
ack-ack battery stationed on Florida Island across the channel from Tulagi. 
I had heard the natives on Florida talk about a Ghost Dog that showed up at 
various times, mostly at night, and this pooch was a sure sign to anyone who 
saw him that they were to have death or disaster come to some one very dear 
to them, either a friend or one of the immediate family. 

Well, being a skeptic insofar as to believing in the supernatural or anything 
along that line I never gave much thought to the matter. But we had a native 
guide who had seen this dog and he swore by everything that those Solomon 
Islanders believe in that his brother had died the very day that he had run 
into this dog on the trail and that he died from a fall from a cocoanut tree 
while working, and as this is an unusual way for a native to die, of course the 
old Death Dog had caused his death by his prior appearance on the scene. 

And then I saw the dog myself, and what followed may have been the re- 
sults of the fortunes of war or just a coincidence. All this happened one night 
when the moon was shining as bright as day almost, so I know that I really 
saw the dog, as he was not like any dog I had ever seen before or since. I was 
lying in my cot in a two-man tent, smoking a cigarette before turning in, and 


3 Uncle Davy Lane, a mighty hunter and yarn-spinner of the Blue Ridge Mountains, told 
a story much like this one, included in B. A. Botkin’s A Treasury of American Folklore (New 
York, 1944), pp. 585-586. In this version Lane deliberately hammers his rifle, ‘‘old Buck- 
smasher,” into a half-circle and the bullet chases the buck twice around the hill, singing ‘‘Whar 
is it? Whar is it?” 

A somewhat similar story is told by Mody C. Boatright in Tall Tales of Texas (Dallas, 1934), 
pp. 22-24. It concerns a man who ran so fast that he was hit in the back by his own bullet. For 
variants of this see Esther Shepherd’s Paul Bunyan (New York, 1924), p. 94; and E. E. Selby’s 
100 Goofy Lies (Prairie City, Illinois, 1939), p. 25. Boatright also mentions a pitcher who ran so 
fast he caught his own pitches. For a variant see W. Hulett’s Now I'll Tell One (Chicago, 1935), 
p. 85. 
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a large coal black dog came up to the tent door and looked in. I called to him 
and the guy in the tent with me woke up and asked me what I was talking 
about. The dog had in the meantime moved away from the tent and sat down 
a few yards away, but he was still facing in my direction. I told my tentmate 
that there was a dog outside and I was trying to call him into the tent. Well 
this dog kept sitting there in the moonlight and he never moved, so I decided 
to go out and see if I could entice him to at least give me a growl or shove off. 

Well I went out of the tent and the dog had disappeared into thin air, so 
thinking he had walked off I forgot the matter. And then I sat down on my 
cot and as I did I glanced out of the tent and there sitting in the identical spot 
that I had just walked over was that dog, and as far as I could tell he had not 
moved an inch. By then I had a good case of jitters you bet, so I called my 
bunkmate and he came over to the tent door and I tried to show him the dog. 
And he called me a liar as he said there was no dog outside and I was off my 
beam. 

Anyway he was still there. So to reassure myself I again went out to see if 
I could locate where I thought this dog was sitting. I did, I am sure; and I 
took the toe of my shoe and scruffed the sand up so I could take a look at the 
spot in daylight. Well I went back again and took a look from the tent and 
the dog was still there. But by now my bunky was threatening to go up and 
get the medical corpsman to see if I wasn’t delirious with malaria. So I piped 
down about the dog and continued to watch him. And believe it or not he just 
seemed to fade away in the moonlight like a fadeout in the movies, after hav- 
ing given me about the worst ten or fifteen minutes of jitters I had overseas. 

Our tent was in a sandy stretch of ground and [I still believe that if an 
ordinary dog had walked around in front of that tent he would of left some 
tracks, but not this pooch, as there was no sign of tracks next morning, but 
the scruff mark that I made to mark the spot the night before with my foot 
was plainly visible. I talked with our native guide the next morning and he 
gave me some more native legend on this Phantom Pooch. And all that he 
told me panned out in the forthcoming week as I lost several very good pals 
and also several close relatives back in the States that I never learned about 
till weeks later when I was in the Munda offensive, as mail was held up while 
we were up there. And checking back on my letters I found out that all of 
these deaths occurred during the week of my seeing this dog. 

That’s my story and I still think the dog was real in the sense that he did 
appear to me, and as far as I know I am the only serviceman in all the thou- 
sands that served in the Solomons that has ever admitted to seeing him, and 
I still wonder if the natives had something or were just trying to pull the 
white man’s leg any time a native legend or superstition cropped up out there. 
I saw some funny things happen during my several years’ service in Haiti; 
reputed zombies and voodoo rituals in the early ‘twenties. But for plain 
weirdness I think my Ghost Dog topped even them.‘ 


‘In no compilations of South Sea folklore have I found any references to ghost dogs. Per- 
haps this is because the dog is, after all a foreign importation. However spectral dogs that bode 
disaster occur in a number of Western legends. An example is the ghost dog of Cornwall whose 
appearance heralds a terrible storm. See Robert Hunt’s Popular Romances of the West of Eng- 
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Tall stories about severe, weird or humorous punishments inflicted for 
minor breaches of discipline form a promising yet hitherto neglected segment 
of military lore. Such yarns are often spun out of whole cloth by NCO drill 
instructors and sternly dispensed as gospel to make rookies toe the mark. 
Others are simply part of the “‘snow job” regularly done on each new batch of 
recruits by the older hands (a snow job is any exaggerated account of the 
hardships and terrors of military life). Often such tales belong first to the 
former category, then to the second. An example is the story told me by 
Captain Wesley Davis of the paratroopers. Originally told gaping recruits in 
the paratroop school at Fort Benning, Georgia, it was circulated by trainees 
and instructors alike for the benefit of anyone credulous enough to believe it. 
Captain Davis himself would not swear it was not true, but he had heard it as 
a private, noncom and officer and never met anyone who, when pinned down, 
would swear that it was. 


“The Brash Lieutenant-Colonel”’ 


When the paratroops were first organized their officers were taken from 
other branches of the army—infantry, tank corps, and so on. These officers 
had to take paratroop basic just like any private. Naturally they didn’t like 
being ordered around by non-coms any too well. And naturally the NCO’s in 
charge of drill got a kick out of giving orders to colonels, majors, and lesser 
commissioned officers. 

This particular lieutenant-colonel had a rough time, especially in morning 
calisthenics. He was pretty paunchy to start with and the calisthenics were of 
paratroop variety, that is to say, tough. He came to hate the guts of the old 
Regular Army sergeant who gave the drill, and the sergeant soon sensed this. 
The men drilled in a pit sprinkled with sawdust and during the morning their 
mouths got pretty dry, but they were under strict orders not to spit in the 
sawdust. Well one morning the unit was doing leg raises, where you lie on 
your back and lift your legs up and down, slowly, holding them straight all 
the time, until they feel like lead. This old sergeant was having a great time 
giving the drill and the colonel was panting and steaming and getting madder 
and madder. Finally he cleared his throat loudly and let go into the sawdust 
pit. 

When the sergeant told him to stand up the lieutenant-colonel gave him a 
look that bored him right through. But the sergeant knew his authority. He 
ordered that colonel to doubletime around the pit and the men, saying over 
and over ‘‘I am a naughty lieutenant-colonel; I spit in the sawdust pit.” 

Well he had to do it. The sergeant kept him doubletiming and chanting his 
little song for over half an hour. Three days later the colonel transferred out 
of the paratroop school and they never saw him again. 


Another punishment story I first heard from our drillmaster at Fort Lewis, 
Washington. He was an old ‘‘Regular” and it may antedate the war. I have 





land (London, 1881), pp. 47-49. Another is the belief of Icelandic fishermen that a dog will some- 
times appear suddenly near a boat or nets, whereupon the owner will be drowned on his next 
voyage. See Frederick Y. Powell's Icelandic Legends (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1905), p. go. 
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heard it several times since from draftees and ‘“‘non-Regular”’ veterans. It 
ran about like this: 


“The Luckless Recruit” 


In the Army you don’t drop cigarette butts and other trash just anywhere 
on the post grounds. Once a rookie tossed away a butt just as an old-line 
Regular officer happened to come around a corner. The officer made the 
recruit go and get a shovel; then he stood there while the man dug a hole four 
feet long, three feet wide and two feet deep. And he made the fellow lay that 
cigarette butt carefully, right in the middle of it and fill up the hole and 
smooth it all over good. 

One ex-tank corpsman added an extra fillip to the story by assuring me 
that: 

Then the looie made the guy go and get some grass seed and replant the 
place he’d just dug up, and keep it watered all summer. 


University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
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SIXTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


THE SIXTIETH ANNUAL meeting of the American Folklore Society was held at the 
University of Toronto and the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, 
Canada, on December 28-30, 1948. Meetings were held in conjunction with the 
American Anthropological Association. The President, Erminie W. Voegelin, pre- 
sided. 

The following papers were presented: Frank Goodwyn, ‘‘Techniques of Collecting 
Urban Folklore with the Wire Recorder”; J. Mason Brewer, ‘Folklore as a Tool in 
Inter- and Intracultural Education”; Ruth Moore, ‘‘Folklore of Radio’; Mubeccel 
Belik, ‘Folklore in Modern Turkey”; E. M. Loeb, ‘“‘The Kuanjama Ambo Culture 
Hero”; MacEdward Leach, ‘‘The Sword of Chastity’; Russell K. Alspach, “The 
Sources in Folklore of Yeats’ The Grey Rock’; Werner Wolff, ‘‘Easter Island Glyphs 
and Statues’; Tristram Coffin, ‘‘The Braes of Yarrow’’; Wayland D. Hand, ‘Songs 
of the Butte Miners”; Margaret Astrov, ‘‘The Concept of Motion as the Psycho- 
logical Leitmotif of Navaho Life and Literature’; Gertrude Kurath, ‘‘Yaqui Deer 
and Pascola Rattles’; Horace Beck, “Some Thoughts on Pirates”; Hiroko Ikeda, 
“Present Status of Folklore Studiesin Japan”; Richard M. Dorson, ‘“‘The Great Team 
of English Folklorists.’’ Erminie W. Voegelin presented the Presidential Address: 
“Folklore and Unwritten Literature.” 

At the business meeting officers for the year 1949 were elected. (These are printed 
in full on Cover II of the Journal.) 

At the meeting of the Council the following reports were read and approved: 


Secretary’s Report 


The Secretary reports the membership of the Society as follows: 


1948 1947 1946 
Honorary Members 6 | 6 
Life Members 10 8 8 
Old Members 846 760 648 
New Members 125 141 154 
Total Active Members 981 909 810 


During the year 55 members were removed from the rolls because of non-payment of 
dues, resignations, or death; 42 were dropped in 1947, 64 in 1946. 

The Society was represented by its Secretary at the Conference of Secretaries, 
American Council of Learned Societies at Rye, N. Y., on January 28-29 and by its 
Delegates at the meetings of the Council, January 29-30. Frances Gillmor repre- 
sented the Society at the Inauguration Ceremonies of the New President of the 
University of Arizona; C. Grant Loomis represented the Society at the meetings of 
UNESCO in San Francisco, May 13-15; Duncan Emrich served as the Society’s repre- 
sentative at the Centennial Celebration of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Washington, D. C., September 13-17. 

The Executive Committee voted to accept the gift of $750 presented by Miss Jo 
Stafford to establish an annual prize of $250 for the best collection of folklore ma- 
terials submitted by a student in an American college. The Society is indebted also 
to Gladys Reichard for a gift of $200 toward the cost of publication of Memoir 41. 

MacEdward Leach was appointed by the Director of ACLS as a member of the 
panel committee on publication of that body. 
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The Secretary wishes to inform members of the Society that back numbers of the 
Memoirs long out of stock in this country have been received from Germany; all 
memoirs are now in stock except Volumes 1-5, 14. 

The Secretary wishes to thank Members of the Council, and especially Dr. Voege- 
lin and Dr. Hand for counsel and aid during the year. 

MacEpwarp LEacu, Secretary 


Treasurer's Report 





Receipts 1948 1947 
NES cicetratdikd nip seed ckd Meanimiehaemamewael $4,585.04 $3,606.94 
Sn NI Ns oa wie phn Ss Sida Rais MR 1,404.17 677.06 
EE OTTER Pee OTE ee ee 148 .84 
EE en eee Cag gee SOE ores rie eee eR OP et 917.38 806.46 

EE NN 65S 5-0 sents dog Sica see 8 vas $7,055.43 $5,090.46 

Expenditures 
NS SEE ee Le ETE OT ee Be mCP Phe $3,726.62 $3,275.45 
MN a Siacigr cpa it ik si tecka case aiceiaed Gn Sgr ile Sig ore 654.67 
OEE eS TT are ee ee ee 25.00 25.00 
II oct cdechcs Karas sy aitseasus ceca ys Ok aviaeeaned 35.00 25.00 
I rar as, te het at can ec repid CN So ag ce 11.80 7.50 
Ed daca Soran seth Ninsek Hahn ecg bei eine 7-20 7-50 
Ee et eee eee ee re eee eT eee er 270.21 193-35 
Comoanattee oe esearch... «o.oo ccd sswdciionses 15.00 35.00 
I CT LR eee 102.05 
I eos 3) :¢ sido e siecle te aa Ss elds 100.00 100.00 
Review Editor's Bxpenses.. . 0.6. sccccsccseweve as 23.78 8.89 
Came OE BUIUOEIRE TODEEE.. » cw 5 ons ic esineew ences 89.20 
CoGROOEE PGUMINVETIOE ..... . oo ih eee esiiencwes 327.29 213.88 
PNUD, MORON, COE... 5 bho ie kewercuaee de tenes 148.85 95.00 

ee EC LENORE EE TO $5,536.67 $4,084.95 
te ner hee sa bis ibs Sela eet ddes 1,518.76 1,005.51 
NE OS ocr yes 2 orem ordi ana dtac sie dunie mates 3,590.32 
PR NEN 5 oon Hid odode ace eae 5,109.08 
ee PE Is oss ae Shee neh 2,000.00 
PND RO ONA TRIS oef 5ssas. cha eos lees es 3,109.08 
Permanent Fund invested in Building and Loan Bonds......... $7 ,000.00 
EO MAGES GE DEOPTUORE TOE... 5. oo osc eke esac goes sapieslevias 50.00 
hh 16 kip id Ricaech cape lacw dale ie atinwie oid e Malia tbe a sail $7,050.00 


MacEpwarpD LEacu, Treasurer 


Editor’s Report 


Volume 61 of the Journal of American Folklore, published during 1948, was typical 
of recent volumes in scope and content. Constituting numbers 239 to 242, it contains 
440 pages, fifteen fewer than the preceding volume (Vol. 60, 1947). Of the total num- 
ber of pages seventeen are given over to the publication of the Membership of the 
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American Folklore Society, 1948, four pages to maps, twelve to tabular material, 
nine to bibliographies appended to articles and one (unnumbered) to a plate. 

The editors strove for a balanced presentation of material, both in articles and 
reviews, and alternated lead articles between folklore and anthropology. Features 
throughout the year included what has now come to be the annual report of Work in 
Progress, a survey conducted by Herbert Halpert, and brought out the second report 
of the Committee on Research in Folklore, a twofold survey under the chairmanship 
of A. H. Gayton: folklore in a given cultural area, and folklore in its relationship to 
other disciplines. Mexico was selected for the first area study, and psychology chosen 
for treatment as the first of various subjects related to folklore. The proceedings of 
the Fifty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Folklore Society, a yearly feature 
of the April-June number, summarized the usual business of the Society and carried 
the reports of its various committees. In addition, they included a report by R. S. 
Boggs who was a delegate to the Second National Conference on International Edu- 
cational Reconstruction. In the July-September number the Journal carried the long 
report of the Folk Song Committee of the Comparative Literature II Section of the 
Modern Language Association. The first report of this kind was published in the 
June, 1937, number, of the Southern Folklore Quarterly, before the present official 
working relationship was effected between the American Folklore Society and Mod- 
ern Language Association. The Editors’ Page, a new departmental feature begun 
this year, has provided a medium for the editors to discuss the timely issues and 
problems connected with folklore that have multiplied, it would seem, in recent years. 
Folk song albums have been included in the review section for the first time, and in 
1949 a new bibliographical service will be provided under the caption: ‘Folklore in 
Periodical Literature.’’ Replacing in part the feature, ‘‘Recent Publications Re- 
ceived,” which was discontinued two years ago, this bibliography will include folk- 
lore items appearing in scientific and popular periodicals, as well as in journals de- 
voted to folklore and anthropology. 

The Journal implemented during the year the Society’s policy of friendly and help- 
ful relations with foreign folklore groups and societies by treating the organization 
and activities of one of the large co-ordinating agencies in Europe, the International 
Commission on Folk Arts and Folklore, with headquarters in Paris. This organization 
has evinced interest in the American Folklore Society, has asked and received per- 
mission to reproduce the Report of the Committee on Research: 1946, and has pub- 
lished in one of its Bulletins a brief account of the activities of the American Folklore 
Society. As a practical means of promoting cordial relations with the various regional 
journals in the United States the editors of the Journal have made a practice of refer- 
ring manuscripts to them and exchanging news and feature services. 

A special Polynesian number of the Journal is planned, and at the present time 
there are discussions about a French number and a memorial number to the late 
Ruth Benedict, who was the Society’s editor from 1924 to 1939. 

Volume 41 of the Memoirs of the American Folklore Society, An Analysis of Coeur 
D'Alene Myths, was issued early in 1948 to members of the Society for 1946. Volume 
42, Folklore From in and Around Kirkville, Missouri, a collaboration of Ruth Ann 
Musick and John W. Ashton, will be issued during the coming year, provided sub- 
ventions can be secured. Two other lengthy manuscripts have been offered as Mem- 
oirs, but in their present form they are unsuitable for publication as such, and parts 
of them may be used in article form. A collection of Song and Verses from the Mid- 
Hudson, made at Vassar College years ago under the direction of Martha Warren 
Beckwith, has recently been submitted. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made on behalf of the editors to the authors who have 
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defrayed the extra costs of illustrative material and foreign composition, and charges 
for excessive corrections. The editor owes a debt of gratitude to the Associate Editors 
and the Review Editor for examinations of manuscript and other editorial help. The 
close working relationship with MacEdward Leach has made the editor’s work 
pleasurable, and the help of Mr. Adolph J. Hyson and Mr. Herbert D. Hartung of the 
George Banta Publishing Company has made easier the handling of the practical 
problems of publication. Early in January the Editor benefited from a visit to the 
Banta plant at Menasha, Wisconsin, and learned various technical details of pro- 
duction. Finally, the Editor would like to thank Erminie W. Voegelin, Herbert Hal- 
pert, and Richard M. Dorson for a lively interest in the Journal and for worthwhile 
suggestions. 
WAYLAND D. Hanp, Editor 


Committee on Research in Folklore: 1948 


The Committee on Research is continuing this year with its survey of folklore re- 
search in the Americas. An attempt is being made to cover major areas in Central and 
South America and the Caribbean. Tentative special members of the Committee, in 
charge of areal reports include Maria Cadilla de Martinez, for Puerto Rico; Juan 
Liscano, for Venezuela; Alfredo Chaves, for Ecuador; Judith S. Ferri, for the Canal 
Zone; Jorge C. Muelle, for Peru; Odette M. Rigand, for Haiti; Doris Z. Stone, for 
Costa Rica; and Basilio de Magalhaes, for Brazil. 

In addition, Maximo J. Ramos has been asked to compile a report on folklore 
research in the Philippines; and the staff of the Anthropology Department of the 
University of Hawaii, for a similar one on the Hawaiian Islands. All reports are to 
have two sections: a history of folklore research in the area, and information about 
research-in-progress. The job of compiling ‘‘Work in Progress: 1948”’ is being con- 
tinued by the Herbert Halperts. 

RIcHARD A. WATERMAN, Chairman 


Transactions 


It was voted that Honorary Members be limited to ten and that the Executive 
Committee be empowered to elect Honorary Members from a panel submitted by 
the Nominating Committee. 

It was voted that the Education Committee be asked to prepare a bulletin to be 
generally distributed advocating folklore as a subject for instruction in American 
schools and colleges and suggesting types of courses and content. 

It was voted to ask Director Stith Thompson to include discussion of folklore 
syllabi and methods of instruction in folklore as a part of the curriculum of the next 
Folklore Institute. 

The following budget was voted for 1949: Journal, $4000; Memoirs, $1000; 
Editor’s Expenses $100; General Administration $350; Fixed Expenses as in 1948. 


Resolutions 


The following resolution was approved by the Society: 

Whereas the creation of the Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore has done and 
promises to do much to foster the collection and study of folklore, particularly among 
young students and scholars, and whereas the gift grows out of a desire to promote a 
true appreciation of American folk culture, be it therefore resolved that the American 
Folklore Society, in annual convention assembled, gratefully express its thanks to 
Miss Stafford for this generous annual prize. 


MacEpwarp LEacu, Secretary 
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Chairman of Committees, 1949 


Chairmen of the various committees for 1949 are as follows: , 
Committee on Education: 
Richard M. Dorson, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
Committee on Handbook: 
Duncan Emrich, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
Committee on International Relations in Folklore: 
Stith Thompson, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Committee on Membership: 
MacEdward Leach, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 
Committee on Nominations: 
Clyde Kluckholm, Peabody Museum, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
Committee on the Jo Stafford Prize: 
A. H. Gayton, Box 880, Santa Cruz, California. 
Committee on Program: 
For the September Regional Meeting: Wayland D. Hand, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, California. 
For the Annual Meeting: Richard M. Dorson, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 
Committee on Research: 
Richard A. Waterman, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIlinois. 
Committee on Utilization of Folklore: 
Thelma G. James, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


Meetings for 1949 
The Society will hold two meetings: 
1. A Regional Meeting in conjunction with the Modern Language Association of 


America at Palo Alto, California, September 6-9, 1949. 
2. The Annual Meeting under the sponsorship of the Library of Congress, Wash- 


ington, D. C., December 28-29, 1949. 
Papers are solicited for both of these meetings and should be sent directly to Pro- 


fessors Dorson and Hand. 





THE EDITORS’ PAGE 





THE SCOPE OF FOLKLORE 


SINCE THE STUDENT of folklore has not found it easy to define the field in 
which he works, he has also found it difficult to state his tasks and to see their 
connections. Students in other fields have, in general, had no such difficulties, 
The physicist deals with the fundamental aspects of matter, the chemist with 
those qualities that differentiate one kind of matter from another, the botanist 
with plants, and so on. Each has a task and recognizes at once what belongs 
to it. Students of folklore have not found the situation confronting them as 
simple and obvious. 

The early collectors of folklore gathered materials that seemed important 
or curious but had no principle to guide them in what they chose. For thou- 
sands of years men collected proverbs as ethical maxims, rules of law, or texts 
for school use. In the Middle Ages they collected curious information about 
animals and interpreted it allegorically in terms of Christian history. In the 
Renaissance and later we often find a scientific spirit in collections, but it 
continues to be a spirit that belongs to another field. When Joannes Boemus, 
for example, collected customs in his Omnium gentium mores, leges et ritus 
(1520), he was making a contribution to ethnography rather than folklore. 
Sir Thomas Browne was an antiquarian or a natural scientist rather than a 
folklorist in writing Pseudodoxia epidemica; or, Enquiries into Very many re- 
ceived Tenets, and commonly presumed Truths (1646). Had John Aubrey in his 
Miscellanies (1696) and Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme (not printed 
until 1881) looked farther, folklore might have become an object of serious 
study then, but he did not. Even Jakob Grimm, who gave us so much, could 
not always free himself from nationalism. 

What then is folklore? To ask the question is to answer it. Any activity that 
the folk hands on traditionally is folklore. Folklore may be a proverb, tale, 
riddle, charm, or song; a tune; a dance or gesture; a legal or social idea; the 
form of a house, village, or conventional ornament; a custom like the giving 
of names to men or places; a medical superstition; a notion about ghosts or 
demons; a tradition in tools or work like the building of hayricks. When we 
have once recognized the field of folklore, we see its problems in the old ques- 
tions: Cur? Quis? Quid? Quomodo? Quando? Quibus auxiliis? We can phrase 
these questions in another way and seek to determine the origin, meaning, 
use, dissemination, and stylistic peculiarities of something preserved by tradi- 
tion. These various tasks have not enjoyed equal attention, and there is good 
hunting in those that have been neglected. A single example must suffice. 
In the study of ballads we have heard a great deal about origins, but we have 
not heard much about stylistic peculiarities. Such questions yield informa- 
tion about the folk as the transmitter of tradition, and when we ask and 
answer them in that sense we are studying folklore.—a.rT. 
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Tue DeeR-HuntT CoMPLEX IN LouISIANA:—There is a well-established and tra- 
ditional folkway complex surrounding the hunting of deer in Louisiana. A search of 
the available literature has brought an exceedingly scant harvest of facts regarding 
the distribution and origin of both complex and individual elements. These notes are 
offered in the hope that they may attract the attention of those having information 
bearing on the subject. 

In Louisiana deer are hunted commonly on foot by organized parties using dogs 
trained and kept especially for the purpose. Since there are enormous unrestricted 
tracts of excellent deer-hunting lands and expenses of the individual hunter are 
nominal, the sport is participated in by large numbers drawn from all economic and 
social strata. Yet organization and procedure of the hunt are always very much alike. 


Organization 


The individuals taking part in the hunt may number ten to fifty, using two to 
fifteen dogs. There is a recognized master-of-the-hunt, although the term itself is 
rarely if ever used. This leader is informally selected by general consent; perhaps 
he owns all or most of the dogs; or, more important, he is renowned as a deer hunter, 
or he is especially familiar with the area in which the group is hunting. 

The members of the party are divided unevenly into relatively few drivers and 
many standers. In a party of twenty, for example, two may be drivers and eighteen, 
standers. Drivers must be experienced hunters, familiar with the area. It is their 
function to direct the dogs at the beginning of the hunt, then to follow in their wake 
or on their flank, hoping to turn deer toward the standers or themselves get a shot at 
“sneak” or “‘slip’’ deer that are trying to escape the line of pursuit. 

The standers are placed by someone familiar with the area at vantage points known 
to command runways habitually followed by deer. They are cautioned by the hunt 
master not to load their guns until they are at the stand, not to leave the stand with 
loaded gun, and not to shoot until they see “hide and horns.”’ Standers are instructed 
also not to leave the assigned position, unless by prearranged plan, until notified by 
repeated blowing of a hunting horn or by personal visit that the hunt is over. The 
stander, after each kill, announces success by three blasts blown on gun barrel or 
horn. 


Individual Distinctions 


A penalty is attached to failure to hit a deer shot at. Following the hunt each in 
dividual subject to this penalty has his shirttail ‘‘chopped”’ off with a hunting knife, 
the act being performed generally by the hunt master. At the end of the deer season 
one who misses often finds the pocket of his hunting jacket stuffed with cut-off shirt- 
tails. 

The novice hunter on making his first kill often has his face smeared with deer’s 
blood or entrails draped about his neck. This practice, once universal, is becoming less 
frequent. It is performed without warning to the excited novice by any member of the 
party. 

Division of Meat 


Very definite rules, covering even unusual circumstances, govern the distribution of 
the kill. 
The shooter who draws first blood gets hide and horns. 
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When a hunter shoots a deer being pursued by the dogs or even a single dog belong- 
ing to another party, he remains with the carcass until the arrival of a member of the 
other group. Half the meat goes to each party. . 

When the hunt is finished the bag for the whole party is dressed and divided 
equally into the same number of piles as there are members of the hunt. The rule is 
inviolable that it is share and share alike among members of the group, irrespective 
of who did the actual killing. 

One individual turns his back to the piles of meat that are irregularly disposed on 
the ground; he has a written or mental list of the members of the party, depending 
upon the number involved. Behind his back the master-of-the-hunt moves from pile 
to pile, indicating each in turn with the point of his hunting knife. At each stop he 
asks the man with averted face, “‘Who gets this pile (or stack)?”’ A member of the 
party is named. The procedure is repeated until the meat is all distributed and each 
hunter has received a share. 


Distribution of Complex 


There are suggestions that this complex with but minor variations is widely es- 
tablished through the South. There is some paralleling of these procedures in the 
northern Great Lakes region, where hunting in groups, but without dogs, is common. 
In the latter area, however, there is far less rigid adherence to a definite routine. 

Even among the uneducated participants in the South there is a feeling that the 
practices are exceedingly old, and some of the more sophisticated even express the 
belief that they are of European origin. 

FRED KNIFFEN 
Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


A CoLomBIAn Guost Story:—During the War of Independence, three patriots 
were taking gold from Bogoté to Santa Marta by the land route. Their treasure 
weighed 225 pounds and was loaded on an ox. Near the village of Aracataca at the 
foot of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, they heard that the Spaniards were ap- 
proaching. In order to save their charge, they turned aside to a small hill and buried 
the gold. In the ensuing skirmish with the Spaniards, the leader of the party was 
killed. The other two escaped, only to quarrel and kill each other before they could 
return to the hiding place. 

About 1938 an old man built a hut near the hill and began to clear the land. One 
night he was awakened by someone shaking his hammock. He called out to ask who 
it was and was told to go outside where a spirit wished to speak with him. Taking a 
lantern, he went out. 

The spirit proved to be that of the soldier killed in the battle nearly a century ago. 
He could not enter heaven while the treasure lay buried, but was forced by the 
devil to wander about in the clouds. Therefore he had come to request that the gold 
be unearthed. 

“T am an old man and a weak one,’’ was the reply, ‘“‘and I cannot dig the treasure 
alone. My only neighbor is also my enemy and will surely kill me for the gold.” 

“Then seek whom you wish,” replied the spirit, and vanished. 

The old man was naturally quite troubled as to what he should do. At length the 
same spirit told him in a dream to find a certain José Perez living on a coffee planta- 
tion near the village of Sevilla and invite him to share the treasure. Although he had 
never heard of this man, he was able to describe him exactly to friends who relayed 
the message to José. A meeting was arranged between the two, but the old man did 
not appear. 
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He did, however, invite three other friends to help him. They succeeded in finding 
the treasure at the place indicated by the spirit. Foolishly they set the gold down 
next to the hole and began to quarrel. Although the time was mid-morning, thunder, 
lightning, and darkness sprang up and the four of them ran off in a panic. The treas- 
ure must have fallen back in the hole. At least the old man has never been able to 
find it again. Of the other three, one went crazy, and two have been afraid to return. 
The old man has refused excellent offers for the land in hopes that he will be able to 
rediscover the treasure. He continues to ask for José Perez, who has refused to follow 
up the matter further on the grounds that the old man should come to him. 

[The informant for this story is José Perez himself, a native of Puerto Rico living 
at the place indicated.] 

Henry S. KERNAN 
Charlotte Forest, 
South Worcester, New York 


PoLisH RIDDLES FROM MICHIGAN :— 


1. Why does the crow fly to the woods? Because the woods can’t fly to the crow. 

2. What kind of trees grow in the woods? Round trees. 

3. Under what kind of bushes do rabbits sit when the rain comes? Under wet 
bushes. 

4. Why does the dog wag the tail? Because the tail can’t wag the dog. 

5. It doesn’t eat or drink, but runs and strikes. A clock. 

6. Two brothers run away, the other two try to catch them but never can. Four 
wheels of a car or wagon. 

7. What kind of a ghost blows your hat off, but you can’t see him? The wind. 

8. What grows in the woods and has a body and leaves, then leaves the woods and 
carries a body and soul? Cradle or bed.! 

I have added notes to these riddles from the collection printed by B. Gustawicz 
in the Zbiér wiadomoSci do antropologii krajowej, XVII (1893), 201-260. I refer here 
to the numbers of the riddles in that collection. 

1. Gustawicz, 509 (eight parallels, six in print). 

2. Gustawicz, 517 (thirteen parallels, six in print). 

3. Gustawicz, 552 (five parallels, three in print). 

4. Gustawicz, 549 (one parallel in print). 

5. Gustawicz, 458 (seven parallels, four in print). 

6. Gustawicz gives versions that differ slightly: ‘‘Four brothers chase one another, 
yet none can catch the others” (No. 147), “Four brothers are always chasing and 
chasing one another, yet never, never can they catch one another”’ (No. 148), “Four 
boys, two smaller ones and two larger ones, are always chasing one another, yet never 
can they catch one another” (No. 150). See also Nos. 149 and 151. 

7. Gustawicz cites no parallel. 

8. Gustawicz, 152 (In the woods it grew, it had leaves. Now it carries soul and 
body). See also Nos. 153-157. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


1 In telling these Old Country riddles, in Crystal Falls, June 19, 1946, Joe and Mrs. Woods 
complained about the difficulty of translating the ideas into English and, appear to have at- 
tempted only the easiest images.—R. M. Dorson. 
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NEw ENGLAND TaLEs:—The following three tales were told me some forty years 
ago by my father, and seem to have been known in Essex County, Massachusetts, 
during the last century. His own people came from Ipswich, Massachusetts, and 
the story of the miser has been reported from Marblehead, Massachusetts, also, 
Since the tales have some currency in Massachusetts, I am wondering if they might 
not have been known in other New England states, and if they perhaps might not 
belong to a tradition of moralizing tales intended to make children endure with 
greater fortitude the rigors of pioneer life. 


“The Little Boy and the Miser”’ 


There was once a poor little boy who lived with an old miser. He was often cold 
and always hungry and the miser was mean and never gave him enough to eat. All 
they usually had was dry bread and water. 

Now one day the miser came home and said to the little boy, ‘‘Do you know what? 
I have been very lucky and I have found a piece of cheese. Tonight we shall have bread 
and cheese for supper.” The little boy was very much excited and could hardly wait 
for supper time. 

When it arrived, the two sat down at the table upon which was a plate of dry bread. 
As for the cheese, it was there too, but carefully put into a glass bottle. Then the 
miser said, ‘‘Come, let us eat our bread and cheese.’’ And he took a bit of bread and 
rubbed it against the glass bottle and then put it into his mouth and said, ‘‘My! How 
lucky we are to have bread and cheese to eat!”” And the poor little boy did the same, 
saying with the miser, ‘‘How lucky we are to have bread and cheese to eat!’’ Then 
after supper the miser took the bottle with the cheese in it and locked it up in the 
cupboard. 

The next day the miser was late in coming home, and the little boy, after waiting 
as long as he could, decided to eat his dry bread alone, and did not wait. And as he 
sat there eating, he suddenly thought how nice it would be if he could have some 
cheese with his bread. So he got a stool and, standing upon this, he began to rub his 
pieces of bread against the outside of the cupboard door, saying as he did so, ‘‘How 
nice it is to be eating bread and cheese again.” 

Suddenly, as he was doing this, the door of the house opened and in came the 
miser. ‘‘See here,’’ he shouted at the little boy, ‘‘What do you mean? You can’t eat 
bread and cheese every night.’’ And he took the little boy and thrashed him and sent 
him to bed. 


“The Man Who Was Mean” 


Once upon a time there was a man who was very mean. He had many children, 
but they were always ragged and hungry and he treated them horribly. Now one 
night he came home and called to his children, ‘‘Who will go to bed without any 
supper for a penny?” And the children all cried, “I will, Father. I will, Father.” 

The next morning he made his wife get up very early and make some biscuits. 
When they were done, and the odor of hot biscuits filled the house, he went to the 
foot of the stairs and shouted up, “Who will give a penny for a nice hot biscuit?” 
And again the children, who were very hungry because they had had no supper, all 
cried, “I will, Father. I will, Father.’’ So the mean man got his money back again. 


“The Barn Door” 


Once there was a very poor family. The children had miserable clothes and never 
enough to eat and were very unhappy. And one winter night it was very cold. The 
wind blew and whistled through the cracks of the old tumble-down house they lived 
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in and the children, though they were all in bed together, shivered and cried, they 
were so uncomfortable, and asked their father if he could find something to put over 
them to keep them warm. But he looked and looked and could find nothing in the 
house, so he went out and took off the barn door and brought it in and laid it on them. 
They were still cold and cried because the door was heavy and hurt them and again 
asked their father to make them warmer. But he only said, ‘“‘Ah, just think of the 
children who are so poor that they have no barn door to put over them.” 

MALcoLm B. JONES 
Connecticut College, 
New London, Connecticut 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American 
Folklore Society annually publishes in the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore a dist of folklore projects newly undertaken or 
in progress. Listed are books, monographs, special studies, 
library and museum research, and field collecting. For pre- 
viously reported projects only specific progress, completion, 
or discontinuation will be noted. Notices for ‘‘Work in 
Progress: 1949" should be sent to Mrs. Herbert Halpert, 
Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky, by September 15. 











JO STAFFORD PRIZE IN AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


The Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore for 1948 has been awarded 
jointly to Mrs. Thelma R. Yates, Wayne University, Detroit, and Miss 
Mary E. Greenman, Michigan State College, East Lansing. Announcement 
of the awards was made by Mac Edward Leach, chairman of the committee 
(B. A. Botkin, Regina Flannery, A. H. Gayton, W. D. Hand) that judged 
the forty-eight collections entered in the competition. 

Mrs. Yates’ paper is entitled ‘“‘A Collection of Unwritten Negro Folk 
Songs,’”’ and is the result of her work in an elementary course in folklore 
taught by Professor Thelma James. A teacher of music in the public schools 
of Detroit, Mrs. Yates made musical transcriptions for the more than thirty 
songs in her collection. She plans to continue her collecting activities among 
the American Negroes of the Detroit area. 

Miss Greenman’s entry, “‘A Collection of American Folklore from Lansing 
and Ann Arbor, Michigan,” includes material representing several cate- 
gories of folklore. Of special interest is a group of ‘‘Foreign and Ethnic Stories 
and Legends”’ featuring, among other items, Greek, Turkish, and Arabian 
folk tales. Thirty informants—many of them college students—contributed 
items to Miss Greenman’s collection. The co-winner is a student of Professor 
Richard M. Dorson. 





Jo STAFFORD PRIZE IN AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


The Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore for 1949 is open 
to bona fide students, undergraduate or graduate, enrolled in 
American universities at any time during the calendar year. The 
first prize of $125 will be awarded to the student presenting the best 
collection of American folklore, gathered from primary sources, 
written up in publishable form, and submitted as a piece of original 
research. The second prize is $75, and the third $50. Theses and 
dissertations meeting the above requirements are eligible for con- 
sideration. Every manuscript must be accompanied by a letter 
setting forth when, where, and how the material was collected, 
together with a listing of the scholarly assistance—suggestions, 
bibliographical information, etc., etc.—supplied by others. Manu- 
scripts must be typewritten on good quality paper, double-spaced. 
Winning entries become the property of the American Folklore Soci- 
ety; other manuscripts will be returned only if postage is included. 
Manuscripts must be in the hands of Dr. A. H. Gayton, chairman 
of the committee selected to judge the contest, P.O. Box 880, Santa 
Cruz, California, on or before January 15, 1950. 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 





INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOLKLORE CuRRICULUM:—Indiana University has announced 
plans for a graduate curriculum in folklore leading to the degrees Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Philosophy. The staff, headed by Professor Stith Thompson, Dean of 
the Graduate School, includes the following members: Ashton, Jansen, Richmond, 
Whitehall (English), Herzog, Voegelin, Wallace (Anthropology), Balys (Eastern 
European Area), Tomasic (Sociology), Rey (Spanish). Students holding undergradu- 
ate majors in English and foreign languages, or in anthropology, history, sociology, 
psychology, and other social science fields, are eligible for the graduate program in 
folklore, which comprises the following courses: Anthropology 231, Primitive Religion; 
233, American Indian Folklore; 234, African Folklore; 237, Folk and Primitive Music; 
239, Folk Song; English 213, American Dialects; 294, Introduction to Folklore; 295, 
American Folklore; 392, Literary Origins; 394, Problems in Folklore and Mythology; 
398, The English and Scottish Popular Ballad; 399, The Folktale and Allied Forms; 
Folklore 300, Thesis; 301, Field Work; 311, Epic Folk Poetry; 312, Folklore in Its 
Literary Relationships; 350, Research in Folklore; 351, Folk Culture of the Baltic 
States; 360, Seminar in Folklore Theory and Techniques; Sociology 312, Research 
in Contemporary Eastern European Cultures; 373, Folklore as Sociological Source 
Material; Spanish 360, The Old Spanish Ballads in Spanish America; 362, American 
Life in the Chronicles. A detailed listing of courses and specific requirements for the 
degrees will be sent upon application to the Graduate Division, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Memoir 42:—Memoir 42 for 1947, Studies in the Russian Epic, by several Slavic 
scholars under the editorship of Roman Jakobson, is ready for distribution and is 
being sent to members of the Society in good standing for 1947 according to a plan 
circulated among the membership that also provides for substitution of any one of 
the following Memoirs: 26, Pt. 2, 35, 37. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS:—The twenty-ninth International 
Congress of Americanists, sponsored by the Viking Fund and ten collaborating scien- 
tific institutions, including the American Folklore Society, will convene in New York 
City, September 5-12. Further information can be obtained by writing the head- 
quarters, 14 East 71st Street, New York 21. 


ARGENTINIAN FoLK DANCE SCHOOL:—Word has reached the American Folklore 
Society of the establishment of the Escuela Nacional de Danzas Folkléricas Argen- 
tinas under the auspices of the Ministry of Education, with Professor Antonio R. 
Barcel6é appointed to serve as Director. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION GRANT:—Occidental College, Los Angeles, California, 
has recently been awarded a grant by the Rockefeller Foundation for a program of 
teaching and research in the regional culture and economy of the Southwest. Part of 
the grant provides for the strengthening of library holdings in folklore and for the 
expansion of the work in the collection and classification of regional folklore and folk 
songs. This phase of the program will be carried on under the direction of the Austin 
E. Fifes and Cora Burt Lauridsen. 
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GUGGENHEIM FELLOwsHIPS:—John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellowships for 
1949 have been awarded to the following scholars in folklore and related fields: 
Richard M. Dorson, Michigan State College, English Folklore and Folklorists, 186- 
1915; Duncan B. M. Emrich, Library of Congress, Folklore of the Western States, 
Exclusive of the Pacific Coast; Albert Bates Lord, Harvard University, Jugo-Slay 
Folk Music and Epic Poetry; William Joseph Roach, University of Pennsylvania, 
The Legend of the Holy Grail; Ronald N. Walpole, University of California, The 
Legend of Charlemagne and the Beginnings of French Historiography. 


TEXAS FOLKLORE SociEty:—The thirty-third annual meeting of the Texas Folk. 
lore Society was held at San Antonio, April 8-9. The program included a rendering of 
Sacred Harp songs by the Southwest Texas Sacred Harp Convention, an exhibition of 
modern square dancing by Rickey Holden and Dance Team, a recital of the Marais 
songs from the African veldt, and the following papers: ‘‘The Guidonian Scale in 
Europe and America,” Ernest Harrison; ‘‘The Bexar Archives as a Source of Texas 
Folklore,” Malcolm McLean; “Tales and Tale Tellers of the Southwest,” Fred Gip. 
son; ‘‘Putting a Region Into Books,” J. Frank Dobie; ‘Coon Stories,”’ S. W. Adams; 
“Mexican Folklore from Austin, Texas,’’ Soledad Pérez; ‘‘Jewish Folk Songs,” Rose 
Bernard; ‘Social Backgrounds of the Square Dance,” Olcutt Sanders; “Schoolboy 
Taunts and Insults of Fifty Years Ago.” A stroll along the San Antonio River, a 
Dutch-Treat lunch, and the annual business meeting concluded the session. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE:— MacEd ward Leach, Secretary-Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society, has been named chairman of the newly formed Committee on 
Membership. In the solicitation of new members he will be assisted by committee 
members in various parts of the country and, it is hoped, by the general membership 
of the Society. Membership and subscription rates are carried on Cover II of every 
number of the Journal, including the newly announced special rate of $3.00 per year 
for students. Dr. Leach suggests that members check libraries, educational institu- 
tions, historical societies, and similar bodies in their own localities to see if the So- 
ciety’s publications are being received. In these inquiries effective use can be made of 
the fact that substantial back files of the Journal can be supplied, and most of the 
Memoirs. Nominations for membership may be made by any member of the Society. 


New YorkK Historica ASSOCIATION :—The New York Historical Association will 
present its second summer series of Seminars on American Culture, July 5-15, at the 
Association headquarters, Cooperstown, New York, under the direction of Dr. Louis 
C. Jones. Included in the offering are seminars on Creative Uses of History, Early 
American Crafts, History in the Library, Restoration and Use of Historic Buildings, 
American Folk Art, Problems of History Museum Interpretation, Writing of Local 
History, Tides of Taste in New York State, and two seminars on folklore: Survey of 
American Folklore, and Folklore Collecting. Duncan Emrich, Chief, Folklore Section, 
Library of Congress, heads the following folklore staff. Harold W. Thomspon, Cornell 
University, Frank Warner, folk singer and collector, Wayland D. Hand, University 
of California at Los Angeles, Marion Vallat Emrich, author, Washington, D. C. 


WESTERN FOLKLORE CONFERENCE:—The ninth annual Western Folklore Con- 
ference will be held at the University of Denver, July 14-16, under the direction of 
Levette J. Davidson. The following papers are scheduled: ‘Songs of the Southwest— 
Words and Music,” Brownie McNeil; “The Folklore of Word Origins in America,” 
Allen Walker Read; “‘Ramon Miranda and His Songs,”’ Frank Goodwyn; “Traditional 
Songs in Utah,” Lester A. Hubbard; “Songs of the Mexican Border,” Frank Good- 
wyn; “Folksongs on Record,”’ Levette J. Davidson and others. Listed for the special 
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symposium on “Folklore in Modern Life’”’ are Albert N. Williams (Folklore on the 
Radio), Louise Pound (Folklore in Modern Speech), Ruth Underhill (Folklore in the 
Magazines). Recreational activities include a chuck wagon supper, a recital of folk 
songs and ballads (Brownie McNeil), a demonstration of Western folk dances, trips 
to Denver museums, and conducted tours of Georgetown and Central City, fabled 
old mining camps west of Denver. For the meeting of the Colorado Folklore Society, 
which will be held in conjunction with the Western Folklore Conference, see the news 
note below. 


HonorARY MEMBERS OF AFS:—Walter Anderson, Baltic States; Luis da Camara 
Cascudo, Brazil; William J. Entwistle, England, have been named honorary members 
of the American Folklore Society, bringing the total of honorary members to seven. 


INTERNATIONAL FoLK Music CounciL:—The first number of the Journal of the 
International Folk Music Council, 1949, is scheduled to contain treatises on the folk 
music of Greece, Norway, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Italy, Indonesia, besides two 
articles on the folk dance, and several treatises of general interest, such as ‘‘Folk 
Music In Education,”’ ‘‘The Classification of Folk Tunes,” ‘“‘UNEsco and Popular 
Music,” etc., etc. Subscriptions (£1 for full membership in the Council; 10/ for sub- 
scription to the Journal only) should be sent to the Secretary, Maud Karpeles, 26 
Warwick Road, London S.W. 5, England. 


FoLKLORE CoursES:—Professor Alton C. Morris, University of Florida, will offer 
a special course in American folk songs at the Harvard University summer session. 

Under the auspices of the University of California Extension Division, Sam D. 
Hinton, Scripps Institution of Oceanography, La Jolla, California, is currently teach- 
ing a course in folk music at San Diego. Mr. Hinton illustrates his lectures by the 
singing of songs discussed. 


CIAP ActivitiEs:—The Commission Internationale des Arts et Traditions Popu- 
laires (CIAP) has recently affiliated with the International Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies, thus widening its scope of influence and strengthening its posi- 
tion within the general framework of UNEsco. A broad program has been charted and 
committees of experts appointed to carry out the following projects: the writing of a 
manual on ethnological and folklore methodology; the making of folklore and eth- 
nological films; the compilation of a series of folklore text books for various countries, 
all written to stress essential similarities, country by country; the calling of a con- 
ference to discuss rural architecture and peasant culture; the developing of an ex- 
change service for folk music recordings, with full information about individual items, 
including technical information about the recordings; the publishing of a three- 
volume bibliography of folk music, supplementing Folklore Musical, published by 
cap before the war. From July 4th to 7th crap will sponsor a meeting of specialists 
from various countries at the International Folk Music Archives in Geneva to discuss 
a universal system of folk music notation. 


CoLORADO FOLKLORE SOCIETY:—The mid-winter meeting of the Colorado Folklore 
Society was held March 4 at the University of Denver, with Dr. Frederico de Onis 
and Harriet de Onis speaking on ‘‘The Life and Literature of South America.” The 
annual meeting of the Society will be heid July 15 in conjunction with the Western 
Folklore Conference. Arthur L. Campa will speak on “Spanish American Folk 
Drama,” Marie Bloch on “Ukrainian Folklore in the Midwest,’’ and a symposium 
will be held on ‘Current Folklore Studies,’ with Caroline Bancroft, Frederick Doug- 
las, Marjorie M. Kimmerle, Omer C. Stewart, and Lucile Wilkin slated to participate. 





FOLKLORE IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 





ComMPILED By RICHARD M. Dorson 
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Villa-Alta, Oaxaca,’’ pp. 401-402. Eleonor S. O’Kane, ‘‘El refran en las novelas de 
Fernandez de Lizardi,”’ pp. 403-408. 

Les Archives de Folklore, Vol. 3, 1948. Pp. 7-213. Luc Lacourciére, ‘‘E.-Z. Massicotte, 
son oeuvre folklorique,” pp. 7-12. Francois Brassard, ‘‘D’ou viens-tu bergére?, 
nouvelles versions d’un Noél ancien,’”’ pp. 13-20. Ernest F. Haden, ‘‘La petite 
Cendrillouse, version acadienne de Cendrillon,” pp. 21-34. Marius Barbeau, “Les 
Le Vasseur, maitres menuisiers, sculpteurs et statuaires,’’ pp. 35-50. Jacques 
Rousseau, ‘‘Ethnobotanique et ethnozoologie gaspésiennes,’’ pp. 51-64. Marie- 
Rose Turcot, ‘“‘Contes populaires canadiens (deuxiéme série), pp. 65-82. Hector 
Carbonneau, ‘‘Nos vieilles fagons de dire aux Iles de la Madeleine,” pp. 83-108. 
Luc Lacourciére, ‘‘Comptines canadiennes,’’ pp. 109-158. Madeleine Doyon, 
“Jeux, jouets et divertissements de la Beauce,” pp. 159-208. Marius Barbeau, 
“Le roi boit,’’ pp. 209-211. 

Badger Folklore, Vol. 1, No. 1, April 1948. Pp. 3-30. Theodore Mueller, ‘Folklore 
and Great Lakes Lore,’’ pp. 3-6. ‘‘Two Great Lakes Marine Songs,”’ p. 7. Helene 
Stratman-Thomas, “Folk Music in Wisconsin,” p. 8. “The Bold MclIntyres” 
(song), p. 9. Fred Heinemann, ‘In the Doghouse,” pp. 9-11. Editorial: This Pub- 
lication, Rothschild, Clubs, Wisconsin Handcrafts, Naming Places, Farm Lore, 
pp. 12-14. Margaret M. Bryant, ‘‘Collecting Proverbs,”’ pp. 15-17. Walter Bub- 
bert, ‘‘The Seven Pig Fairs of Manitowoc County,” pp. 18-20. Frederic G. Cassidy, 
“Folklore in Place-Names,” pp. 21-22. ‘‘How to Study Place-Names,” p. 23. 
Books for the Folklorist, pp. 24-25. Alaine Smedal, ‘‘Looking for Decorative Arts 
in Wisconsin,”’ pp. 26. T. Fred Baker, “Farming by the Moon,” p. 27. Jonathan 
Curvin, ‘Wisconsin Humorist: Lute Taylor of Prescott,” pp. 28-30. 

Folk-Lore, Vol. 59, no. 4, Dec. 1948. Pp. 145-192. Leslie F. Newman, ‘Some Notes 
on the Pharmacology and Therapeutic Value of Folk-Medicine,” II, pp. 145-156. 
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F. S. Burnell, “Staves and Sceptres,”’ pp. 157-164. P. J. Heather, ‘Colour Symbol- 
ism: Part I,” pp. 165-183. Collectanea: Violet Alford, ‘‘Ceremonial Animals of 
Languedoc and the Sinibelet,”’ pp. 184-187. 

The French Folklore Bulletin, Vol. 7. No. 38, Fall 1948. Pp. 1-16. French Provincial 
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Rossignolet,” pp. 7-8. French Colonial Folklore: Jo Chartois (translated by Calvin 
Claudel), ‘‘Djeha’s Nail,” pp. 9-12. Folklore (General): André Varagnac, ‘‘Decora- 
tion et Tradition,’”’ pp. 13-16. News of the F.F.S., p. 2. Publications of the F.F.S., 

'& 

Hoosier Folklore, Vol. 7, No. 4, Dec. 1948. Pp. 97-128. David S. McIntosh, ‘‘My 
Golden Ball,” pp. 97-100. Margaret Montgomery, ‘‘A Macedonian Wedding,” 
pp. 101-104. Ruth Ann Musick, ‘The Tune the Old Cow Died on,” pp. 105-106. 
William Hugh Jansen, ‘‘Lying Abe: A Tale-Teller,” pp. 107-123. Notes: Ruby 
Stainbrook Butler, ‘‘Sassafrass George,”’ pp. 124-125. Jane Bagby, ‘““‘Two Camp 
Songs,” pp. 126-127. Welcome: p. 127. Ruby Stainbrook Butler, “A Folk Custom 
and an Endless Song,” p. 128. 

Illinois Folklore, Vol. 2, No. 1, April 1948. Pp. 1-20. The Illinois Folklore Society: pp. 
1-2. Dr. Ben Fox, ‘‘Folk Medicine in Southern Illinois,” pp. 3-7. Rosa Russell, 
D. S. McIntosh, and M. S. Harris, ‘Local Folk Customs,” pp. 8-13. Folklore 
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Stop an Owl from Hooting,’’ pp. 14-15. Robert Wehrenberg, ‘‘The Ball of Fire,” 
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41. Calvin Claudel and Jo Chartois, “A French Cumulative Tale,” pp. 42-47. 
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national Folk Music Council,” pp. 58-60. The Editors’ Page, p. 61. Notes and 
Queries: Emily K. Reynolds, ‘“The Dumb Wife,”’ p. 62; J. Russell Reaver, ‘‘P’nob- 
lums,” p. 63; Mrs. Robert Williams, ‘‘Connecticut Chat,” pp. 63-64; Ella E. Clark, 
“The Mortal Who Married a Merman,” pp. 64-65; Tristram P. Coffin, “Child 
Ballads,” p. 65. Folklore News, pp. 66-67, Reviews, pp. 68-79. Publications Received, 
p. 80. 

New Mexico Folklore Record, Vol. 2, 1947-1948. Pp. 1-73. Ina Sizer Cassidy, ‘‘Folk- 
lore In New Mexico,”’ pp. 3-6. Folk Poetry: Archer Taylor, ‘“What is ‘Mother 
Goose’?”’ pp. 7-13. Folk Tales—Popular: Elizabeth Willis DeHuff, ‘The Princess 
of Monarca,” pp. 14-19. Ralph Steele Boggs, ‘To Love Like Salt: A New Mexican 
Folktale,” pp. 20-23. A. H. Gayton, “Giant and Turkey: A Navajo Myth,” pp. 
24-25. Folk Tales—Literary: Margaret Page Hood, ‘“‘Nuestra Senora Rubia,’’ pp. 
26-30. Cornelius Kuipers, ‘‘Tony Twists A Coyote’s Tail,” pp. 31-36. Folk Custom 
and History: Maude McFee Bloom, ‘‘Death Descended Upon Us In the Night,” 
pp. 37-39. G. F. Shenk, ‘“‘The Cross of Salt,’’ pp. 40-41. Quincy Guy Burris, 
“Shells of Harmony,” pp. 42-43. Folk Legends and Heroes: Ivah H. Shallenbarger, 
“The Stolen Watch: An Episode in the Life of Jesse James,” pp. 44-45. Folk Drama: 
Fred Meza Brewer, ‘‘Los Pastores, A Problem in Sources, Language and Folk 
Theatre,” pp. 46-57. T. M. Pearce, ‘‘Los Moros Y Los Cristianos: Early American 
Play,” pp. 58-65. Vicente T. Mendoza, ‘Estado Actual y Problemas del Folklore 
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en Mexico,” pp. 66-69. The New Mexico Folklore Society, 1947-48: pp. 70-73. 

New York Folklore Quarterly, Vol. 4, No. 4, Winter 1948. Pp. 246-318. Emelyn E., 
Gardner, “I Saw It,” pp. 249-255. Edmund Burke, “Funnel Country,” pp. 256- 
267. Horace P. Beck, ‘Jesse Cornplanter’s Tall Tales,” pp. 268-278. Robert V, 
Williams, “Putnam County,” pp. 278-296. Glory Hole: Jesse Merritt, “Oyster 
Pond Point Disaster,’’ pp. 296-297. Frances Dowling, “Oh Take Your Taxes 
Home, King George,” p. 298. Departments: Harold W. Thompson, ‘‘Epitaphs,” 
pp. 299-301. Harold W. Thompson, ‘Folklore in the Schools,” pp. 301-309. Elaine 
Lambert Lewis, ‘‘City Billet,’’ pp. 310-318. 

North Carolina Folklore, Vol. 1, No. 1, June 1948. Pp. 1-31. “‘Eel Olive the Prankster,” 
a legend, p. 5. ‘How Dan’l Boone Nearly Nipped a Romance,” a legend, p. 5. 
“The Lights of Brown Mountain,” a tradition, p. 6. “The Old Duncan House,” 
a tradition, pp. 7-8. ‘“The Devil at the Revival,” a folk tale, p. 9. Rope-Skipping 
Games: pp. 10-12. Games and Games Rhymes: p. 13. ‘Naomi Wise,” a ballad, pp. 
14-15. “Pender Popping,” a custom, p. 16. ““Candy Cracking,” a custom, p. 16. 
“Syrup Making,” a craft, p. 17. ‘Soap Making,” a craft, pp. 17-18. Folk Foods: 
p. 19. Miscellaneous Beliefs and Home Remedies: pp. 20-25. Proverbs: pp. 26-27. 
Riddles: p. 28. Carolina Folk Festival: A News Item of Interest, p. 29. 

Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, Vol. 14, No. 4, Dec. 1948. Pp. 70-95. “In Me- 
moriam: Dr. Charles S. Pendleton,” p. 70. Homer N. Williams, “Your Name 
Please,” pp. 71-72. Possible Origins of Some Common Idioms: pp. 73-78. C. P. Snel- 
grove, “Folklore and Folklorists in Print,’’ pp. 79-82. Johnny Bacon, ‘Duel Be- 
tween Andrew Jackson and Waightstill Avery 1788 at Jonesboro, Tennessee,” p. 83. 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting: p. 84. Quotes from Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Retiring 
President: p. 85. Statement of Newly Elected President of Tennessee Folklore 
Society: p. 86. Notices and Comments, pp. 87-88. Book Reviews, pp. 89-95. 

Western Folklore, Vol. 7, No. 4, Oct. 1948. Pp. 325-422. Charles Speroni, ‘The De- 
velopment of the Columbus Day Pageant of San Francisco,” pp. 325-335. C. 
Grant Loomis, ‘The Captive B’ar in California Amusements,” pp. 336-341. 
Robert F. Spencer, ‘‘Oregon Ball: The Evolution of a Game,” pp. 242-347. Hal- 
deen Braddy, ‘‘Pancho Villa, Folk Hero of the Mexican Border,’’ pp. 249-355. 
Felicia G. Bock, ‘Elements in the Development of Japanese Folk Song,” pp. 
356-369. Louis N. Feipel, “‘SSemihomonymous Child-Naming,” pp. 370-384. 
Robert Meyer, Jr., ‘Calendar of Western Folk Events,” pp. 385-386. Notes and 
Queries: pp. 387-390. Folklore in the News: pp. 391-393. Folklore and Folklorists: 
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GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adams, Ramon F., “The Cowman Says It Salty,” Arizona Highways (Dec. 1948), 
unpaged. 

American Notes and Queries, Vol. 8 (Sept. 1948): American Ghosts, 94; Bell Legends, 
93; Modern Miracles, 90; Ordeal by Touch, 96; Recurrent Anecdotes, 91-92; 
Self-Deriding Towns, 94-95. 

Barbeau, Marius, ‘“‘Are the Real Folk Arts and Crafts Dying Out?” Canadian Art, 
Vol. 5 (1948), 128-133. 

Burns, Bob, ‘‘Tall Tales of Arkansas,"’ Ford Times, Vol. 40 (April 1948), 14-109. 

Chapin, James P., ‘‘The Mystery of the Mabira Banshee,”’ Audubon Magazine, Vol. 
50 (Nov.—Dec. 1948), 341-349. 

Dauner, Louise, ‘‘Myth and Humor in the Uncle Remus Fables,’”’ American Litera- 
ture, Vol. 20 (May 1948), 129-143. 
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Davidson, Levette J., ‘Folklore as a Supplement to Western History,” Nebraska 
History, Vol. 29 (March 1948), 3-15. 

——,, ‘The Festival of Mountain and Plain,” Colorado Magazine, Vol. 25 (July 
and Sept. 1948), 145-157, 203-212. 

Dorson, Richard M., ‘“‘The Lynching of the McDonald Boys,” American Mercury, 
Vol. 66 (June 1948), 696-703. 

Dunn, Charles W., “Highland Song and Lowland Ballad,” University of Toronto 
Quarterly, Vol. 18 (Oct. 1948), 1-19. 

Eastman, Mary Huse, “Index to Fairy Tales. Second Supplement (Part VIII),” 
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“Family Portraits by Early Foik Painters at Downtown Gallery,”’ Art Digest, Vol. 22 
(Sept. 1948), 24. 

Fife, Austin E., ‘“‘The Bear Lake Monsters,’’ Utah Humanities Review, Vol. 2 (April 
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Goldfrank, Esther S., ‘‘The Impact of Situation and Personality on Four Hopi 
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241-262. 

Governman, L., ‘Having Fun Together [folk-dancing and folk tales], Kentucky 
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Heal, A., ““Signboards of Old London Shops,” Studio, Vol. 136 (Aug. 1948), 63. 

Holbrook, Stewart H., “‘Phonies of the Old West,’’ American Mercury, Vol. 68 (Feb. 
1949), 230-235. 

Hyman, Stanley Edgar, ‘Some Bankrupt Treasuries,” Kenyon Review, Vol. 10 
(Summer 1948), 484-500. 

Jarecka, Louise L., “Folk Art in Poland,” Magazine of Art, Vol. 42 (Jan. 1949), 
27-29. 

Keating, John, “Bells and Their Traditions,” Think, Vol. 14, pp. 7-9, 26. 

Kernodle, Patricia, ‘‘Yankee Types on the London Stage, 1824-1880," Speech Mono- 
graphs, Vol. 14 (1947), 139-147. 

Klapp, Orrin E., ‘‘The Creation of Popular Heroes,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 54 (Sept. 1948), 135-141. 

Lambert, A., ‘Peasant Textile Art,’’ Ciba Review, Vol. 66 (April 1948), 2398-2436. 

Lomax, Alan, “I Got the Blues,” Negro Digest, Vol. 7 (Feb. 1949), 34-47. (Con- 
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MacIntyre, James M., “The Strongest Man in the World.” (The prodigious feats 
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McDowell, Tremaine, ‘Folklore and American Studies,” American Heritage, Vol. 2 
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Wisconsin Is My Doorstep. Robert E. Gard. Illustrated by Frank Utpatel. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1948. Pp. xvi+194. $3.50.) 


Bob Gard is a friend of mine, and I have greatly admired his work in amassing 
folklore of the Canadian West, and in organizing the Wisconsin Idea Theatre. But 
in this book I feel he has sold himself out, as have other friends of mine, Ben Botkin in 
his bargain treasuries and so reputable a scholar as Walter Blair in his folksy juvenile 
Tall Tale America. The great temptation to the folklorist today is to give the pub- 
lishers and the public what they think they want, and the deliberately contrived 
product is not folklore but what I have elsewhere called fakelore. Fakelore casts a 
warm, nostalgic glow over the folk; it grins coyly at their fun, and drips tears over 
their tragedies. It is cute, slushy, adolescent, and completely false to the real folk 
tradition in America. Note that none of the books above drew from oral sources. 

Mr. Gard might argue that he is not attempting to present folk legends of Wiscon- 
sin, but adaptations of traditional yarns and ballads for an artistic medium, the 
regional theater of stage and radio. (The stories are not actual but rather freehand 
scripts.) Using the old cliché that folk tales can be retold by anyone who comes 
along, Mr. Gard casts into his formula such Wisconsin matter as the ballads of 
“The Little Brown Bulls’’ and ‘Lost on the Lady Elgin,’’ historical episodes, such 
as the invention of the twine binder, legendary characters like the Finch outlaws 
and raftsman Dave Mills, humorous incidents like Gene Shepard’s hoax of the hodag 
or a Limburger cheese smelling contest. He creates skits around weather supersti- 
tions, and composes a theoretically comic verse about a muskellunge. Mr. Gard can 
take any kind of liberties he cares to with folk and local traditions, but his work 
must stand on its own merits, and not on any fancied relation to folklore. As folk- 
stuff, it is pure Ersatz, with coy dialogue and romances slung in to dramatize the 
“yarns.” As art it falls somewhere around the level of the soap opera serials. The story 
of ‘The Wisconsin Angel” calling on Lincoln to beg a northern hospital for Wisconsin 
soldiers, as Mr. Gard tells it, is a sickening tearjerker. I console myself thinking of 
genuine folk tradition, which recounts how P. K. Small would eat a slab of dried 
horse manure and drink out of the spittoon for a shot of whiskey, and would I love 
to hear Lincoln telling that to the ‘‘Angel,’’ as well he might. From the start, by Wis- 
consin’s Historical Society Director, Clifford Lord, with the usual references to Paul 
Bunyan and the flavor of America, to the soupy epilogue with the carillon bells ring- 
ing over Lake Mendota, this book is embarrassing and silly. Lord and Gard know 
better. Worst of all, it is symptomatic of a wide general disease that threatens to 
make our subject a joke and a hussy in the eyes of serious scholars in other disciplines. 

RicHARD M. Dorson 
Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


La Geste du Prince Igor’. Epopée Russe du Douziéme Siécle. Texte établi, traduit et 
commenté sous la direction d’Henri Grégoire, de Roman Jakobson et de Marc 
Szeftel, assistés de J. J. Joffe. (Annuaire de |’Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire 
Orientales et Slaves, Tome VIII (1945-1947). Distributed in the United States by 
the Columbia University Press. Pp. 383. Bibliography; index. $8.00.) 


The Tale of Igor, rich in problems for the philologist, the historian, the folklorist, 
and the student of comparative literature, has passed through the hundred and fifty 
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years since its discovery virtually unnoticed in this country except by a handful 
of specialists, and it is hoped that this new and excellent edition of it will reawaken 
an interest in this amazing document. The manuscript was uncovered in 1795 by 
Count Musin-PuSkin and published five years later. In 1812 the original manuscript 
was destroyed in the famous Moscow fire, so that in preparing an edition of the 
Tale the scholar has only the editio princeps, plus a poor copy of the original made 
for Catherine II, and a few references of little value in the writings of the historian 
Karamzin. 

No Russian literary manuscript has been edited more frequently than the Slovo, 
The text presented by Professor Jakobson should be definitive. His principles have 
been expounded in the introduction and in the section on textual alterations and 
corrections, and they are impeccable, and a careful comparison of this edition with 
the recent one by the Soviet scholar A. Orlov reveals the completeness of Jakobson’s 
apparatus criticus. Opposite the text, and a worthy companion to it, is a smoothly 
flowing French translation by the illustrious Belgian scholar Henri Grégoire. While 
remaining faithful to the original, it is still eminently readable—by no means an 
easy feat when dealing with the Slovo. Whatever requires clarification or explanation 
is included in the historical commentary by M. Szeftel. Information of this sort is 
indispensable because the text contains numerous references to historical persons and 
events. The commentary abounds in pertinent quotations from the chronicles and 
other contemporary documents, and it is well integrated with the discussions in the 
second half of the book. A helpful map is also inserted, which was contributed by A. 
Girs and E. Honigmann and to which the reader will find himself constantly refer- 
ring. 

Professor Jakobson has also provided us with an attempt at reconstruction of the 
Slovo in its original twelfth century language. Coming from so precise and exacting 
an investigator in the field of medieval Russian philology, such a document becomes 
more than an attempt, and in reading it one feels that one is as close to the original 
Slovo as modern scholarship can get. Opposite it is printed an English translation by 
the late Professor S. H. Cross of Harvard. While it lacks the stylistic grace of Gré- 
goire’s French, it is, if anything, closer to the original, and far superior to the other 
English versions which have appeared previously. 

There are two more translations presented in the first half of this book, one by 
Jakobson into modern Russian, and the other by the famous poet Julian Tuwim into 
Polish verse. It has been the traditional procedure since the days of the editio princeps 
to provide a new edition of the text with a new modern Russian translation. This 
practice is by no means indefensible, because new readings and new interpretations 
of old readings necessitate changing the translation. Moreover, there has previously 
been a tendency on the part of Russian translators to misinterpret Old Russian 
words which are similar to modern Russian, but which have undergone a shift in 
meaning in the course of time. As for the Polish version, which was first published in 
1927, it is probable that it has been reshaped and reprinted here because the editors 
felt that a verse translation should be included. Attempts to reconstruct the Slovo in 
Old Russian verse have been doomed to failure. The discrepancies which one might 
expect to find in comparing all these translations (except the Polish, which this re- 
viewer is not competent to judge) are entirely negligible—a tribute to the care with 
which the volume has been prepared and edited. In concluding comment on the first 
half of the book, mention should be made of the excellent medieval illustrations re- 
produced by A. Pregel and inserted in the modern Russian translation. 

The second half of the book is a discussion of whether or not the Slovo is a literary 
fraud, as some still believe it to be. The most eloquent of these critics, and the most 
recent, is the French savant André Mazon. Professor Vernadsky opens the discussion 
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with an essay on ‘‘The Tale of Igor from the Historical Point of View.” In it he looks 
briefly at the civilization of Kiev in the twelfth century, at the influences, Byzantine, 
European, and Oriental, which were at work in that period, at its literary products as 
represented by the chronicles and theological writings, and he finds no reason for 
ascribing the ‘“‘chivalric’”’ tone of the Slovo to the late eighteenth century rather than 
to the real age of chivalry. Igor’s expedition in 1185 was in the tradition of the cam- 
paigns of Vladimir Monomah earlier in that century. Like them it was aimed at re- 
opening an old trade route. The Russian princes of the twelfth century were just as 
interested in Tmutarakan’ as were the Russians of Catherine’s day. From the point 
of view of history there seems to be no reason why the Slovo should be considered the 
product of any later period. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to Jakobson’s detailed and masterful refuta- 
tion of Mazon’s theories. It is not possible to do more than summarize it here. The 
linguistic difficulties encountered by Mazon and by other critics before him arose 
chiefly from their ignorance of Old Russian. Jakobson shows that each doubtful 
word and form finds its explanation in the older language and is attested by other 
early manuscripts. If an eighteenth-century writer has used archaic words and phrases 
and orientalisms to give his fraudulent manuscript an authentic flavor, he certainly 
possessed a knowledge of the older language and of oriental languages which is not 
only astonishing but even quite impossible for his time! In the same way, Mazon's 
contention that the Slovo reflects the poetic repertory of the eighteenth century is 
without basis. Jakobson shows that the alleged pseudo-classicisms and pre-romanti- 
cisms and echoes of Ossianic literature exist only in the mind of the French scholar, 
and that the bold imagery of the Slovo is entirely in keeping with the literary tradition 
of medieval Kiev. Nor does the pagan mythology reflected in the Slovo have any 
affinity with the Slavic pantheon reconstructed by mythologists from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries. It belongs rather to the pre-Mongol period when pagan be- 
liefs were still current in Russia. As for the echoes of oral folk tradition in which the 
Slovo abounds, especially in Yaroslavna’s lament and in Svyatoslav’s dream, an 
eighteenth-century writer could have had no knowledge of them, for at that time the 
science of folklore was in its embryonic stages and it has taken over acentury of assid- 
uous research to unearth the references. ‘‘Quelle riche connaissance du folklore 
devait posséder ce prétendu ‘lettré du XVII Ie siécle’! Tout lui était familier—les cro- 
yances des paysans russes et des anciens nomades de la steppe .. . la poésie des in- 
cantations si étrangéres au Siécle des Lumiéres, les légendes de Gallicie et les ‘dumy’ 
de l’Ukraine de l’est, les thrénes de la Russie du Nord et la rare byline de Volh 
Vseslav'evié, prince-magicien, l'une des plus archaiques dans I’héritage épique russe.” 

M. Mazon had revived the dormant controversy over the relationship between the 
Slovo and the fifteenth-century document called the Zadons¢tina. It was looked upon 
by Mazon as the “principal model’ of the Slovo. By pointing out the passages in 
which the writer of the Zadonsétina has misinterpreted or misappropriated words and 
sequences in the Slovo, Jacobson has restored the Slovo to its generally agreed position 
as a model for the Zadonséina! 

A note at the end of the book informs us that further studies of the Slovo, likewise 
the result of discussions organized by the Institut between 1943 and 1946, are to ap- 
pear in another volume. We shall look eagerly forward to two of them in particular, 
one devoted to Russian epic tradition in the eleventh century (by Jakobson and 
Szeftel) and the other to the ancient Russian versions of the Byzantine epos (by 
Grégoire). 

ALBERT B. Lorp 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Death Valley and Its Country. By George Palmer Putnam. (New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1946. Pp. 231. $2.75.) 


Death Valley and Its Country is an informative popular account of the geology, 
the geography, the natural and human history of the largest of our National Monu- 
ments and one of California’s favorite winter tourist areas. Without specifically 
treating the folklore of the Valley as such, Mr. Putnam has nevertheless managed to 
interlace the fact, fiction and traditional lore of his locale in such overlapping pat- 
terns that no trace of the specialist remains. Moreover, this is a valid approach when 
one is dealing with a country so young that the fine lines of demarcation between lore 
and history have not yet been drawn. Thus, for example, we find in this work tales of 
the origin of Death Valley place names which may be authentic enough but in which 
nevertheless one senses the emergence of legend. Cases in point are the accounts of 
the naming of Post Office Spring (p. 8), Stovepipe Wells (p. 161), Skidoo (p. 190), 
Panamint (derived from ‘“‘pan a mint,” i.e., of gold) (p. 194), and of the naming of 
Death Valley itself (pp. 12-14). 

As in most books about the Wild West, favorite fictions which in the telling take on 
all the characteristics of the folk story hinge by preference on the themes of local 
characters, Indians, the devil-may-care spirit of frontier existence, the finding and 
losing of bonanzas, tall tales, and the oddities of nature. Though still alive, Death 
Valley Scottie has produced a legend that will be fixed for a long time in the répertoire 
about the local characters of the frontier west, and his multi-million dollar castle in 
the Valley along with him. We refer the student of Western folklore and the tall tale 
to the accounts of how he shot two desert wanderers rather than to leave them to 
suffer (pp. 4-5), how he taught a squaw how to deliver a child (pp. 114-116), of his 
cigar-smoking experience at Hungry Bill’s (pp. 74-75), his poisoned spring (p. 117), 
how he touched a hobo for $2,000 (pp. 118-119). How Indians don’t respond to 
American culture is stock-in-trade with the Western tale teller; cases in point: the 
squaw who didn’t have a horse (p. 80), how an Indian didn’t want to buy a washing 
machine because it would make his squaw too lazy (p. 79), an Indian who didn’t 
know where a certain horse was although he described it minutely (p. 73), and the 
Indian who liked the modern toilet because it kept his butter cool (p. 74). 

Bonanzas are stumbled upon in a dense fog (p. 189), or when a hunter haphazardly 
picks up a shiny rock to improvise a gunsight (pp. 40-41, 186-187). This last story 
recurs localized in Utah (Improvement Era, publication of the “‘Mormon”’ Church, 
Vol. 26 (July 1923), pp. 771-784; Fife Mormon Collection MSS, II, no. 36). Rich strikes 
are sold for two dollars and a new pair of overalls (p. 5), or lost forever although 
a chain of searchers may continue to pursue them (pp. 40-41, 186-187). There is 
even a story, fostered by the legendary Scottie no doubt, that his castle was built and 
maintained from the gold of a mine that no one has ever seen (p. 3). 

“Unnatural” science having folkloristic significance surrounds the heat of Death 
Valley (pp. 54-55), raining frogs and fish (p. 57), a magnetized mule (pp. 116-117), 
pranks of the belled wild burro of Death Valley (pp. 136-137), the wild burros that 
are too lazy to go to water and too smart to have to (pp. 184-185), the prospecting 
pack rats (pp. 147-148), and the Mexican whose ears were amputated after his 
murder and whose wife thereafter gave birth to an earless daughter (p. 183). 

The broad category of bonanza town experiences, however authentic they may 
have been, takes on the appearance of the folk narrative when ripened on the tongues 
of true yarnsters. A merchant in Lone Pine collected small bills by sending C.O.D. 
packages to his debtors: their insatiable desire to know what was inside the package 
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led them to pay for it: the contents, a receipt for the money paid (p. 208). Accounts 
of bonanza town fastidiousness are typical of this category of narrative and well 
illustrated by the story of the mirror, shipped all the way from France, that was shot 
to bits by the rowdies who had assembled to celebrate its arrival (p. 7), or of the 
inimitable R.S.V.P. of a miner on the occasion of a gala social event (p. 8). 

The farcical or forthright nature of frontier justice is a favorite theme. A horse is 
ridden into a saloon on the grounds that there is no law against it (p. 152), a wizened 
deputy jails two rowdies in the same cell expecting that nature’s course might rid the 
community of both (p. 8), a sharper lays out sucker-bait with bets on a lame horse, 
then bets on his own running ability and cashes in nobly (pp. 153-154), a saloon 
keeper welcomes a minister with a gift of money and the whole town follows his 
example, then the saloon keeper robs him of the entire amount (pp. 182-183), high- 
way bandits are thwarted by a booty of five-hundred-pound balls of silver which they 
can’t carry away (pp. 195-196), the corpse of a murdered sourdough is dug up once to 
oblige late-arriving press photographers, a second time to offer the head as a desk 
piece to a frontier doctor (pp. 187-188, 193-194). 

Although much which has been cited above may not fall conveniently into the 
classifications made to categorize traditional European folk tales, still the most super- 
ficial examination of the literature or oral lore of other sections of the West will reveal 
that materials such as these have a regularity of form and a distribution in space and 
time which give them all the characteristics of the folk tale. 

AusTIN E. FIFE 
Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, California 


The Heathens. Primitive Man and His Religions. By William Howells. (Garden City, 


New York: Doubleday and Company, 1948. Pp. 306. 16 illustrations; map; index. 
$3.75.) 


William Howells is nothing if not versatile. After writing Mankind so Far, which 
painlessly brought the main findings of physical anthropology and archeology to a 
large audience, he has tried his hand at a volume on primitive religion. Either because 
of Dr. Howells’ better command of the subject matter of his first volume or because 
of my greater familiarity with the material of the second, I feel that the latest effort 
is the less substantial of the two. Yet it is fluent, interesting, and provocative, and is 
well worth reading. 

In the first pages Dr. Howells tries to differentiate the anthropological interest in 
the study of religion from philosophical, psychological and historical approaches. “It 
is not after meaning that the students (of anthropology) seek,” he says, ‘nor any 
absolute values; they desire only to know what is actually being done, and what 
human reasons lie behind it.’’ Yet if ‘‘meaning” relates to meaning in context, or 
function, Howells’ whole book is an attempt to interpret the ‘“‘meaning”’ of religious 
behavior among peoples the world over. 

One does not read far before coming upon the author’s explanation of the meaning 
and function of religion. ‘Freedom from want,” he tells us, “they (savage peoples) 
achieve by their own practical efforts, while freedom from fear they achieve by re- 
ligion.”” This notion of religion as a defensive reaction against fear is the core of his 
favorite definition. Religion, he avers, is ‘the normal psychological adjustment by 
which human societies build a barrier of fantasy against fear.” I leave it to psy- 
chologists to quibble with Dr. Howells about whether the building of fantasies is a 
“normal psychological adjustment.” As an ordinary ethnologist, however, I feel in- 
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clined to point out an emphasis in this definition which I find throughout the book, an 
over-heavy accent on the soothing and reassuring aspects of religion and faith. In my 
opinion the author glosses over the degree to which religion can be a projection of 
fear and guilt rather than a bulwark against it. In reading this book a person is likely 
to get the impression of the dangerous and fearsome character of all other aspects of 
life and culture contrasted with the comforting haven that is religion. But, after all, 
are not religious systems cluttered with hells, purgatories, demons, malignant ghosts, 
soul snatchers and other unattractive furnishings? 

The reason for the author’s light, cheery and affirmative attitude for anything that 
falls under the rubric of religion is not far to seek. He is impressed by the persistence 
and ubiquitous quality of religion. In one place he writes of ‘‘the psychological tenet 
that men and animals do not continue to exhibit behavior which does not bring a 
reward.” On another page he assures us that “institutions like the belief in witch. 
craft do not exist for so long and in so many places unless they confer some reward 
commensurate with the penalty of the trouble they exact, ... ’’ To me this argument 
is nO more convincing in extenuating the excesses of religious behavior than when it js 
used to rationalize war, poverty or the pain of childbirth. Moreover, in my opinion, 
the “‘tenet”’ of modern stimulus-response psychology upon which it is based is danger- 
ous, superficial, and unsteady ground on which to build anthropological doctrine. 
One child may consider himself lucky or “rewarded” if he doesn’t get beaten regularly, 
Another may expect a great deal of affection and attention. Chinese peasants con- 
tinue to work diligently under conditions which would be considered intolerable by 
American farmers; by the formula of the psychologists (Hull and his students) from 
whom anthropologists are borrowing so readily these days, they must feel rewarded. 
Yet it is obvious that the conception of reward is so profoundly affected by condition- 
ing and setting, and may exist at so many levels and in so many dimensions (psycho- 
logical, material, moral, deferred, etc.) that it must be used with caution as a general 
explanatory principle. 

From the author’s conviction that religious phenomena must be socially and psy- 
chologically useful to have survived so long, flow dicta that have a formula-like 
flavor. Thus, tabus show the correct path to walk, help society mold a system of 
morals, and provide the necessary explanation for disaster; magic, or formulas for 
doing what is beyond man’s personal powers, enables him to avoid realizing how 
helpless he is; though some ordeals are not quite cricket, on the whole divination 
makes a reassuring safeguard and exercises a beneficial effect on society; belief in 
jinns and such oddments tend to create a sense of carefulness in the individual; 
ritual is really society seizing the occasion to stress spiritual values; the gods are 
usually prosocial; the doctrine of souls is the technique by which men defeat death 
and parry its blows; and, as we have seen, there is a little bit of good in every bad 
little witch. 

It is doubtful whether this formula will satisfy anyone. The devout will be irritated 
at the notion that religion is no more than a type of useful whistling in the dark. 
Others will regret the absence of a more penetrating analysis, one, for instance, that is 
capable of accounting for socially disruptive manifestations of witchcraft as well as 
socially integrating uses of the concept. 

However, though the theoretical framework is a bit oversimplified Dr. Howells 
does an excellent piece of work in describing the content of religion. Anyone who 
reads his book will be introduced to mana, tabu, magic, divination, totemism, and 
the rest through well chosen examples and lively comments. Because of its descriptive 
soundness, the range of religious concepts with which it deals, and the clarity of 
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organization in a subject matter where there has been a tendency to wander, Dr. 
Howells’ book should be read widely and thoughtfully. He has made a happy choice 
of illustrations and has provided a helpful index. 






Morris EDWARD OPLER 






Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 






The Old California Trail. Traces in Folklore and Furrow. By Julia Cooley Altrocchi. 
(Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 1945. Pp. 327. $4.00.) 





Trails, like water highways and battlefields, gather to themselves the lore and 
legend of a growing nation. “Trails,” says Mrs. Altrocchi, ‘“‘are the script of life on 
the clay of the earth.”” Thus we have the well-worn deer paths to the watering places, 
the buffalo ways to the salt licks, the trails of the hunters after the animals and the 
settlers after the land, and finally the hard straight paved ribbons of civilization. But 
of all these the most dramatic and the most legendary are the trails, and of the trails 
in America, as Mrs. Altrocchi justly points out, ‘‘the longest, most adventurous, most 
historic’”’ is the California-Oregon trail. 

For 1,200 miles, from Independence, Missouri, to near the present site of Burley, 
Idaho, the California-Oregon trail was one road; then the road to Oregon branched 
off northwest along the Snake River, and the road to California branched off south- 
west over the salt flats. Mrs. Altrocchi is interested chiefly in the California branch. 
She is one of the many Americans who have discovered that the old trails make 
excellent vacation trips. Seven times she has ridden the length of the old trail, from 
the Missouri to the Sierras. She has turned off the concrete highways to look at the 
register rocks, springs, museums. She has many times had the thrill which comes to 
every driver along these roads who knows what to look for—the thrill of seeing the 
old trail slanting across grass land, either as deep furrows which have withstood 
erosion for a hundred years, or as a ribbon of land packed so hard that no crop will 
ever grow on it. She has done all these usual tourist things, but she has done more. 

She has taken time to stop and visit with the old residents, listening to their stories 
of trail days and their legends of great men and events. She has read the diaries of the 
forty-niners, and the lore of the mountain men. She has therefore made her sentimen- 
tal journey as one who knows the trail well before ever seeing it. And finally she has 
written of her trips in a way that recaptures a great deal of her own excitement over 
bringing the dramatic past to life. 

Mrs. Altrocchi’s book is one of several volumes which, in the last fifteen years, have 
succeeded in bringing the California-Oregon Trail back to life for a generation to 
whom an oxcart trail is exceedingly ancient history. One of the first of these books was 
Archer Butler Hulbert’s Forty-Niners. Another was the WPA guide to motor trips 
along the Oregon Trail. A third was Irene Paden’s In the Wake of the Prairie Schooner. 
Mrs. Altrocchi’s volume is not so dramatic as Mrs. Paden’s (which it somewhat re- 
sembles in approach), not so detailed as the WPA guide, nor so rich as Professor 
Hulbert’s best-seller. In some ways it is a better book than any of the others to take 
along on a motor trip over the California trail. Certainly it supplements the others 
in important ways. 

As a repository of trail folklore, the book is not important. The presence of the lore 
and legend in the book, however, shows how greatly a trip like this can be enriched by 
such material, and what a warm and thrilling experience such a recreation of history 
in human terms can become. Mrs. Altrocchi’s own enthusiasm in the richness of her 
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experience carries over, and the readers of this book should be warned that it is con- 
tagious. 

WILBUR ScHRAMM 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 


Revista de Folklore. (Instituto Etnolégico Nacional, Bogoté, Colombia. Numbers 1, 
November, 1947; 2, December, 1947; 3, July, 1948.) 


Another folklore journal makes its appearance in one of our sister republics. This 
time it is Colombia, a country with a long tradition of scholarship, that gives official 
cognizance to the study of its popular literature and culture. As in the other countries, 
folklore is considered as an integral part of the national cultural history whose study 
deserves official support. To carry out these studies of the national folklore and to 
train workers in this field the government of Colombia established in the Ministry of 
Education a National Institute of Ethnology, and the Revista de Folklore as its journal. 
Three numbers have appeared to date, containing about one hundred pages each, 
printed on good paper, with artistic cover designs and abundant photographs illustra- 
tive of local types and scenes. The first two numbers came out one month apart, and 
the hope was expressed that the Revista would appear monthly. It was obviously too 
ambitious a program. The third number came out six months later. Disturbed con- 
ditions in the country early in the year may account for the delay, but two regular 
good numbers each year may prove sufficient outlet for Colombian folklore studies. 

The works published in these first three numbers are all from the workers in the 
Institute. They do not welcome free-lance collaboration. In this manner they hope to 
maintain the Revista on a higher plane, as an outlet for the researches of the Institute. 
The articles vary in interest and length, as would be expected. Some are quite ex- 
tensive, such as a study on “‘Alimentacién en Coyaima,”’ by Luis Florez, which com- 
prises more than fifty pages. There are other shorter contributions dealing with 
legends, proverbs, superstitions, ballads, and the like. It is all well written and neatly 
printed on good paper. It is an attractive publication. 

In addition to the Revista, the Institute of Ethnology has also undertaken the 
publication of longer works in book form in the series Biblioteca de Folklore Co- 
lombiano. Two volumes have already come out. The first is an Interpretacién de la 
poesta popular, by Octavio Quifiones, President of the National Commission of Folk- 
lore, a distinguished poet and critic. Volume II is a Refranero Colombiano, by Luis 
Alberto Acufia, a leading Colombian artist who furnished the drawings for the covers. 
He is a former president of the Folklore Commission. In this work Sefior Acufia 
gathers one thousand proverbs current in the various regions of Colombia, and then 
adds a glossary to explain their meaning. 

It is a most auspicious beginning for the Revista de Folklore and the Instituto 
Etnolégico de Arqueologia, and we wish them both a long and rich life. 

AGAPITO REY 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Alaskan Eskimo Ceremonialism. By Margaret Lantis. (Monographs of the American 
Ethnological Society, XI, New York: J. J. Augustin, 1947. Pp. xii+127. Map; 
bibliography. $2.75.) 


This is a study of the distribution of certain ceremonies and rituals within the 
Alaskan Eskimo region. Part I is concerned with such ceremonies as those performed 
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at birth, marriage, and death, memorial feasts and the hunting festival. Part II deals 
with such ceremonial elements as masks, shamanism and the dance house. Some con- 
clusions and speculations regarding Eskimo cultural history as determined by the 
presence and absence of these ceremonial rituals are given in a final summary. 

In the introduction Dr. Lantis bewails the lack of serious ethnographic studies of 
the Alaskan Eskimo. It may seem curious to the casual reader that an area, presuma- 
bly so well known, actially has produced very few serious studies of Eskimo intel- 
lectual culture. One who becomes interested in this aspect of Eskimo culture soon 
finds that the standard weighty monographs concern themselves primarily with the 
technology of the Eskimo, with his methods of hunting and with the way in which he 
has adjusted himself to the difficult physical environment. To fill in a detailed account 
of his intellectual life one must glean comments from reports of the early explorers 
and of casual travellers. These observations are often very misleading. 

In commenting on this limitation which so often afflicts the ethnologist in distribu- 
tional and analytical research Dr. Lantis points out the principal weakness in her 
study. Fortunately she has lived long enough with the Nunivak Island Eskimo to 
appreciate her difficulties and to evaluate the somewhat naive descriptions of cere- 
monies and rituals so often found in the literature of the Alaskan Eskimo. Even so I 
feel she has been misled to some doubtful conclusions by sheer accident. 

For example, in her speculations upon the distribution of certain ceremonies and 
rituals she concludes very tentatively that there is a northern boundary for a West 
Alaskan ceremonial area between Point Hope and Point Barrow in Northeast Alaska. 
It happens that during my study of dance house ceremonies at Point Hope (published 
after this monograph) I found it difficult to keep my informants from ringing in ac- 
counts of ceremonies in which they had joined at Point Barrow during one of their 
frequent visits at that settlement. In any case I came to the conclusion that the 
ceremonial life of the two settlements was so closely related as to be almost indis- 
tinguishable. Moreover, after becoming well steeped in Point Hope folklore I returned 
to St. Lawrence for some brief but interesting discussions with old friends there and 
also carried on such discussions with new friends at Point Barrow. These brief dis- 
cussions served to fortify my impression that all of the large whale hunting settle- 
ments about Bering Strait and including Point Barrow have a remarkably homogene- 
ous culture. E. W. Nelson, and particularly John Murdoch, who produced the basic 
monograph on the Point Barrow Eskimo, actually were not much interested in the 
intellectual life of the Eskimo. Murdoch writes with delightful candor, ‘It was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get any idea of the religious belief of the people, partly from our 
inability to make ourselves understood in regard to abstract ideas and partly from 
ignorance on our part of the proper method of conducting such inquiries. For instance, 
in trying to get at their ideas of a future life, we could only ask ‘Where does a man go 
when he dies?’ to which we, of course, received the obvious answer, ‘To the ceme- 
tery!’ ”’ 

It is difficult to evaluate the significance in casual statements about the absence or 
presence of complex and esoteric beliefs and ceremonies. Relying upon these ac- 
counts Dr. Lantis comments that Point Barrow, Pacific Coast, and Bering Strait 
lacked the ‘Bladder Festival and the great Feast of the Dead.’’ But at Point Hope 
the Whaling Feast, Nulukatuk, may be interpreted as a feast of the dead if the ob- 
server by chance emphasizes ceremonies of the first day which certainly are associated 
with lamenting and commemorating the dead. Moreover, at one point in this whaling 
feast boat owners distribute gifts in a manner which suggests elements of the Pot- 
latch. With these things in mind I have the feeling that Dr. Lantis’ speculations 
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would be materially altered if she knew the Point Barrow Eskimo as well as those on 
Nunivak Island. 

But these are obvious difficulties faced by anyone who makes a distributional study 
of the complex elements of intellectual culture, and they should not be taken as a 
major criticism of Dr. Lantis’ study. It seems to me that she has done a very work. 
man-like job and that it will serve to point out how of these ‘‘best known areas” 
still offers a profitable field of research for those intertsted in the folklore and philoso. 
phy of native peoples. t 

\ FROELICH RAINEY 
The University Museum, Qe 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania : 


The Western Country in 1793. Reports on Kentucky and Virginia. By Harry Toulmin, 
Edited by Marion Tinling and Godfrey Davies. (San Marino, California: Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 1948. Pp. xx-+151. Index. $3.75.) 


In 1793 Harry Toulmin, then a Unitarian minister of Chowbent, Lancashire, 
England, came to America to find a suitable place to settle and to bring many mem- 
bers of his congregation, who had felt the severe restrictions on freedom of worship as 
well as financial insecurity growing out of the wars with France following the French 
Revolution. The volume is made up of letters sent back to England to James Leigh, 
of Lancashire, who in turn was to pass along the letters or parts of them to people 
interested in migrating to Kentucky. The Reverend Mr. Toulmin is better known as 
Judge Toulmin of Alabama, many of whose writings have long been source material 
for histories of the Old West. For some reason these letters have escaped notice by 
investigators and are now made available by the Huntington Library. 

Apparently the young minister was sent by his friends, at least with some of his 
expenses paid, to investigate living conditions on the frontier and to send back 
itemized accounts of prices paid for land, food, clothes, and farming equipment in the 
new state of Kentucky. The long lists of current prices give valuable insight into 
frontier life and are a good antidote to many of the reckless accounts of the time. 
Though the author is enthusiastic about the rich soil in the central part of Kentucky, 
he keeps constantly in mind the difficulties attendant upon making the long journey 
across the ocean and then another one across the mountains. 

Since the people who are to read the letters are wholly unacquainted with condi- 
tions in America, there are given in great detail many facts about the geology, the 
geography, the products, and the customs of the new country. The author answers 
many of the criticisms of Kentucky that he had heard while visiting in Tidewater 
Virginia and Maryland before his trip across the mountains. He tries to prove, by 
data furnished him by numerous prominent people, that lawlessness is far less than it 
has been represented, that health is much better than it is in many of the older- 
settled areas, that the soil is far superior to that of Tidewater areas and even than the 
much praised Shenandoah Valley. From the point of view of the folklorist the most 
valuable parts of the book deal with distinctive pioneer industries and customs: the 
making of sugar from maple sap, salt-making at the salt springs and licks, the raising 
of Indian corn, the clearing of the land, the erection of log cabins and other necessary 
buildings in community gatherings, transportation along the rivers, especially the 
Ohio. As a preacher Mr. Toulmin also sought information from all reliable sources as 
to the religious and moral conditions. Every page of the tedious lists of things shows 
the author as a practical business man, a solid citizen, a state-builder. 

In 1794 Mr. Toulmin became a citizen of Kentucky and almost immediately was 
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elected president of Transylvania Seminary, at Lexington. The uncertainty of proper 
support from the board of trustees caused him to resign in 1796. He was elected that 
year to be Secretary of State of Kentucky and served until 1804, when he was ap- 
pointed Territorial Judge in Mississippi Territory, which then included both Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. In 1819, when Alabama applied for admission to the Union, 
Judge Toulmin was in the convention that drew up a constitution for the new state. 
For the four remaining years of his life he continued as a judge in Alabama. In his 
later years he published several volumes on Kentucky law and other legal books. His 
ability as a public man is everywhere evident in this series of letters written in his 
late twenties. 

GorpDon WILSON 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


The American Square Dance. By Margot Mayo. (New York: Sentinel Books Pub- 
lishers, 1948. -Rev. and enl. ed. Pp. 120. Illustrations; musical examples; bibliogra- 
phy. Cloth, $1.25, paper, $0.60.) 


There is no doubt about the truth of Margot Mayo’s statement that square dancing 
answers the need for informal and inexpensive recreation. The execution of the thir- 
teen dances in her little volume will provide evenings of fun for many. Her definitions 
of terms and dance descriptions are clear, and introduce a few novelties over previous 
compilations in the ‘promenade pokey world” formation and the Kentucky Running 
Sets. The drawings and musical settings, though not distinctive, serve their purpose. 
Correct execution of the dances requires previous knowledge on the part of the 
leader, for the fundamental steps are not described in the glossary, and the tunes are 
not coordinated with the descriptions. 

A perusal of the large literature on American Squares, Rounds and Longways 
brings up the question of the specific contribution of this pamphlet. One evident 
answer is that it assembles under one cover different types heretofore scattered in 
various more expensive volumes: Cowboy Dances, by Lloyd Shaw; New England 
Dances, by Tolman and Page; Old Square Dances, by Neva Boyd; Kentucky Running 
Sets, by Cecil Sharp. Miss Mayo lists and defines various types, namely, Square Sets, 
Quadrilles, Longways Sets, Running Sets, Play-party Games, and Round Dances. 
But the illustrative dances are in helter-skelter order. There is only passing reference 
to the historical background, the variegated influences from European countries—not 
only France and England, but Ireland, Scotland, Denmark, Germany, Poland, etc. 
Thus the author has missed an opportunity to clarify the complex of the American 
country dance, its eclecticism, yet individuality, and its regional peculiarities. A ref- 
erence to Cecil Sharp’s theories on the ritual origin of the Running Set is half-apolo- 
getically dismissed with ‘‘be that as it may.” A knowledge of the symbolism of circle, 
serpentine, and hey would contribute not only to the mental but also the physical 
pleasure in the performance of these dances. And this is the aspect lamentably neg- 
lected in most instruction and publication. Without belittling the practical merits 
of The American Square Dance, one must regret that Margot Mayo, though an able 
folklorist, has missed the opportunity of meeting this real need. 

GERTRUDE PROKOSCH KURATH 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Yankee Life, By Those Who Lived It. Edited by Barrows Mussey. (New York: A. A. 
Knopf, 1947. Pp. viiit+543+v. 93 woodcuts and engravings; index. $6.00.) 


This book is made up of memoirs of New Englanders during their pioneering in 
securing a living either in the wilderness, or on the high seas, or in the growing trade 
centers. It is not only for the person who goes up into the garret when rain thrums 
upon the roof outside, and mingled odors thrum upon memories inside, it is for social 
anthropologists, for students in the humanities and for anyone sensitive enough to 
keep company with an author through his individual manner of thinking and writing. 

Connecticut and Massachusetts are more represented than northern New England. 
Each excerpt is an appetizer taken from a fuller account cited in the bibliography. 
But without contingent reading we have entree into early childhoods, education, 
recreation, religion, taming forests, water-powers, and the land as well as legislating 
for the straight and narrow ways common to the period. 

Yankee ingenuity, “gritty’’ dispositions, independence of thought, resourcefulness, 
wit and even moral integrity in the occasional criminal and duplicity in the occasional 
“upright” man are here to the steeping-point. As well, we have the pulse of the times 
when Cotton Mather dwells upon current convulsions and J. M. Bailey upon driving 
a hen; when Lawrence conducts dormitory life in his textile organization and the mill 
girls conduct Lawrence. 

There are unintentionally amusing reminiscences; from the man who takes himself 
seriously when courting the widow; and from the horse-thief in the pulpit one hundred 
and fifty miles from his theft and from his minister-father, but with appropriated 
sermons which he doesn’t mention until he has to conduct a funeral! 

Our British forebears were soon oriented in the new country. No Druidical mys- 
teries shadow different sorts of forest trees. Instead we learn of the birch as for a log- 
house or that its rolled-up bark becomes a torch for night-fishing; the ash, for axe- 
helves or chaises, chestnut for shingles; pines for ship masts and hickory for a roaring 
blaze in the fireplace. No foreign nostalgia creeps into such words as “‘spruce-beer,” 
“frozen cider-apple-sauce,” “‘fire-cake,”’ ‘“‘thimble-berry hedge,” “‘the keeping-room,” 
and the like. 

Regarding music, some is studied, some casual. A prominent journalist treasures 
“‘two copies of Billings music”; ‘‘Montgomery,”’ a fuguing tune, is a general favorite; 
there are singing-meetings for choir practice and, come Sunday, ‘‘a medley of stringed 
instruments in the gallery.’’ At a barn-raising, words adapted from a hymn, were 
“‘deaconed”’ thus: 
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“If God to build the house deny, 
The builders work in vain. 
Unless the Lord doth shingle it 
It will blow down again!” 


This compilation from lawyers, ministers, editors, physicians, travellers, merchants, 
etc., is of literary quality that smacks of the professionals. Some day there should be 
another collection made up of folk-flavored, unself-conscious accounts from old 
diaries, logs, and annotated ledgers and receipt-books. Mr. Mussey, of such selective 
discrimination, lives near country auctions, historical museums, and dealers in an- 
tique manuscripts. More important yet, he is neighbor to hundreds of century-old 
garrets. Just naturally he should prepare this complementary companion-piece. 

Have you ever seen a woodworker run his hand over a plank as if his hand sensed 
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the wood completely—almost smelled it? When the same board gleams after countless 
polishings, he may admire, but his hand asks nothing, knows nothing. Well? 
HELEN HARTNEsSS FLANDERS 


Smiley Manse, 
Springfield, Vermont 


American Names. A Guide to the Origin of Place Names in the United States. By 
Henry Gannett. (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1947. Pp. 334. $3.75.) 


The study of geographical names, an important phase of American folklore, has 
made considerable progress in recent years. In 1946 the first historical account of 
place naming in the United States was written, by George R. Stewart; several books 
covering the toponymy of individual states and a number of monographs treating 
place names by region or topic have been published within the last twenty years. 
However, no comprehensive dictionary of American place names is to be found on the 
shelves of the reference departments of our libraries. It was probably the realization 
of this shortcoming which prompted the Public Affairs Press to undertake the un- 
fortunate venture of reprinting Henry Gannett’s book. 

The compilation of place names was first published in 1902 as Bulletin No. 197 of 
the U. S. Geological Survey. In 1905 a second edition (Bulletin No. 258) was pub- 
lished, augmented by a number of new items and the corresponding number of ad- 
ditional errors. Gannett was a distinguished member of the Geological Survey and in 
his capacity as geographer of the Survey and member of the U. S. Board on Geographi- 
cal Names in a singularly good position to compile such a book. Unfortunately he 
lacked the essential equipment for the task: philological training, historical knowledge 
discriminating scholarship. He accepted whatever was sent to him by his many cor- 
respondents or whatever he found in books, many of which were quite unreliable. 
The result was a hodge-podge of true, doubtful, and false information. Gannett es- 
tablished the meaning of names of foreign origin by the convenient but wholly dis- 
reputable method of looking into a dictionary of the language from which the name 
seemed to be derived: The Spanish name Arguello was interpreted to mean ‘lack of 
health,’ and Bodega, he translated as ‘wine vault’; Berg was derived from the Ger- 
man word for mountain; Los Nietos from the Spanish, ‘the grandchildren’; San 
Joaquin from the Spanish phrase meaning ‘whom Jehovah has appointed’; Albuquer- 
que from the ‘‘Latin, guercus albus, meaning ‘white oak,’ ’’ via the Duke of Alburquer- 
que—all these place names were, as a matter of fact, derived from the names of 
persons. 

On almost every page one finds explanations which were obviously arrived at by 
mere guessing or by jumping at conclusions. Many of the folk-etymological interpre- 
tations offered throughout the book lead to amusing statements: Arizona means ‘arid 
zone’ (in the present edition displayed prominently on the flap of the jacket); Nor- 
walk in Connecticut is “‘said to have been named because, when purchased from the 
Indians, the northern boundary was to extend northward from the sea one day’s 
walk.” Adel in Iowa is so named from its situation on “‘a dell’’ of North Racoon 
River; Yreka in California was coined by ‘‘a transposition of the letters in ‘bakery’.”’ 
Sniabar in Missouri is ‘‘corrupted from schuyte ober, from the circumstance of an 
early German hunter having lost his life there.”” So plentiful are the errors in the book 
that students of geographical nomenclature have long ceased to look upon Gannett’s 
compilation as any sort of source, distrusting even the information which may be 
perfectly sound. 
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In spite of all these shortcomings, Gannett deserves a certain recognition for having 
been a pioneer in the field. Indeed, he would deserve a niche in American scholarship 
if he had restricted himself to what the title of the first two editions promised: “The 
Origin of Certain Place Names in the United States,”’ and if he had excluded all those 
names whose meaning or origin were unproved. 

Under no circumstances can one admit any justification for the republication of the 
book. Except for changing the old modest title to the more pretentious one, the book 
is a word for word reprint of the second edition. Nowhere in the reprint is there any 
indication of the tremendous strides made within the last forty years in all fields 
relating to American geographical names: the bibliography is the same pitifully inade- 
quate list which Gannett compiled in 1902. Hundreds of names of post offices, railroad 
stations, and physical features listed by Gannett are simply non-existent today, 
either having long since disappeared or having changed to another name. On the other 
hand, new names have come into prominence since Gannett’s days; the reader, how- 
ever, will search in vain for Hollywood for Muir Woods National Monument for 
Carlsbad Caves, or for Acadia National Park. Not a single word of explanation tells 
the reader that he is consulting a book which is completely out-of-date. To say a word 
in defense of the reprint would be acting against the public interest. 

ERWIN G. GUDDE 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


Scottish Nursery Rhymes. Selected and edited by Norah and William Montgomerie. 
(London: The Hogarth Press. Ltd., 1947. Pp. 151. 7s. 6d.) 


This attractive little volume is now in its third impression and fully deserves this 
success. It is neatly illustrated and contains some musical texts. The contents are 
widely varied. They consist of children’s rhymes, riddles, folk songs of various kinds, 
and ballads, in versions often differing greatly from those current south of the Border. 
Some texts are extremely curious. For example, the ‘“‘Ghaist’s Sang” (p. 163) is a 
version of the story which Friedrich Ranke in his brilliant essay Der Erldser in der 
Wiege (Munich, 1or1) traced back to the legend of the Holy Rood. I have not noticed 
any other English version of it. ‘‘The Croodin Doo’”’ (pp. 140-141) is a variant of 
Child's ‘‘Lord Randal.”’ The riddles also include some curious texts. The comparison 
of the year to a tree having seven branches and fifty-two nests (p. 51) has not been 
often reported in English tradition. Although I have seen a dozen forms of the 
strange riddle for a maggot which begins ‘‘Wee man of leather” (p. 51), it is still 
unintelligible to me. A mist riddle (Banks fou, braes fou, gether ye a the day, ye’ll no 
gether yer nieves fou, p. 72) and some others are found among the rhymes and not the 
riddles. I do not understand why the verses about a cat at the cream (p. 54) are in- 
cluded among riddles. The finger rhymes beginning ‘‘This is the man that brak the 
barn”’ (p. 59) differs from anything that Sam Shiver caught in his ‘‘Finger Rhymes,” 
Southern Folklore Quarterly, 5 (1941), 221-234. ‘‘Puddy He’d A-Wooin Ride’’ (pp. 
33-38) offers some interesting variations of ‘‘A Frog He Would a Wooing Go” (see 
H. M. Belden, Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society, Columbia, 
Missouri, 1940, pp. 494-499). Further examples are not needed. This book makes 
valuable additions to our stock of traditional rhymes and should stimulate study of 
them. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 


University of California, 
Berkeley, California 
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Litauische Hochseitsbrauche. By J. Balys. (Contributions of the Baltic University No. 

9, Hamburg, 1946. Pp. 78.) 

The aim of this publication is to present in a systematic way the Lithuanian wed- 
ding ceremonial, that is the customs and superstitious practices connected with it. As 
far as it is a collection of factual material, this is a valuable contribution to the study 
of Lithuanian folklore. A very valuable part of the booklet is also the bibliography 
(pp. 70-72). The weakness of the study lies in the conclusions (pp. 57-59). The author 
states there that he has purposely abstained from ‘‘endless’’ comparisons with paral- 
lels of other nations, but then he goes on: ‘Even a superficial glance will convince 
everyone familiar with popular customs that (except for a few borrowings from the 
neighbors...) the mass of Lithuanian wedding customs consists of general Indo- 
European elements.’ This statement implies that these elements have come down 
directly from the Primitive Indo-European period. There is absolutely no proof for 
this, nor does the author attempt to give any. The reference to a book by L. von 
Schroeder where similar customs are shown to have existed in ancient India is no 
proof, since these customs may have traveled and come to the Lithuanians through 
the mediation of the Slavs. By using the term ‘‘superficial,” the author has himself 
characterized his method of comparison. Sound scholarly method requires a minute 
study of all details. Before looking for parallels in far-off continents and in prehistoric 
times, the situation in the immediate neighborhood and in the immediate past must 
be carefully scrutinized. A study of this type must of necessity be based on a combi- 
nation of the comparative and the historical methods. Folklore cannot be recognized 
as a scholarly discipline unless its representatives adopt strict methods of research. 

ALFRED SENN 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Badger State.—Pres., T. Fred Baker, Milwaukee; Vice-Presidents, Fred Heinemann, Mer- 
, rill; Mrs. D. B. Dana, Kewaunee; Secy., John W. Jenkins, State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison; Treas., Wilbur H. Glover, Madison. Badger Folklore (published irregularly), 
Frederic G. Cassidy, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wilbur H. Glover, John W. Jenkins, 
Editors. 

*California.—Pres., Robert G. Sproul, University of California, Berkeley; Secy.-Treas., 
August Frugé, University of California Press, Berkeley. Western Folklore, Archer Taylor, 
University of California, Berkeley, and S. B. Hustvedt, University of California, Los Angeles, 
Editors. | 

*Canadian.—Pres., Gustave Lanctot, Dominion Archives, Ottawa; Secy., R. A. Benoit, 
Parliament Buildings, Quebec; Treas., Aline Larose, Dominion Archives. 

Colorado.—Pres., Levette J. Davidson, University of Denver; Vice-Presidents, Caroline 
Bancroft, Denver; Mrs. Frank Mechau, Redstone; Secy., Marjorie M. Kimmerle, University 
of Colorado, Boulder. 

French Folklore Society.—Hon. Pres., Pierre C. Cartier; Pres., Jean-Paul Freyss; Vice- 
Presidents, Pierre L. Claudel, Phillipe Montegut, Henri C. Olinger; General Secy., Claude 
D'Aumale; Corresponding Secy., Simone Abbate; Treas., Jacques Millet. 4 East 52 St., New 
York 22, N. Y. The Magazine of French Folklore, Moritz A. Jagendorf, Editor. 

* Hoosier.—Pres., Nellie M. Coats, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis; Vice-Pres., Mar- 
garet Montgomery, Indianapolis; Secy., May A. Klipple, Muncie; Treas., Mrs. William Hugh 
Jansen, 729 East Hunter, Bloomington. Hoosier Folklore, William Hugh Jansen, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Editor. 

Illinois.—Pres., John W. Allen; Vice-Pres., David S. McIntosh; Secy., Tina M. Goodwin; 
Illinois Folklore, Jesse W. Harris, Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, Editor. 

Kentucky.—Pres., Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon; Secy., Mrs. J. L. Duncan, Barberry Lane, 
Louisville; Treas., Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State Teachers College. Bulletin of the 
Kentucky Folklore Society. [Suspended.] 

Mexico.—Pres., Vicente T. Mendoza, ga. de Tabasco 258. Depto. 6, Mexico, D. F.; Secy- 
Treas., Virginia Rodriguez Rivera, Mexico, D. F. Anuario de la Sociedad Folklérica de México, 
Vicente T. Mendoza and Virginia Rodriguez Rivera, Editors. 

Michigan.—Pres., Aili K. Johnson, Flint; Vice-Pres., Branford Millar; Sec’y., Juana de 
Laban, University of Michigan; Treas., Gertrude P. Kurath; Editor, Richard M. Dorson, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. [Publication in ‘Folklore Section” of Michigan History 
Magazine.) 

New Jersey.—Pres., Alden T. Cottrell, Department of Conservation, State of New Jersey, 
Trenton. 

*New Mexico.—Pres., Quincy Guy Burris, Las Vegas; Vice-Presidents, Ben Keller, 
Socorro; F. M. Kercheville, Albuquerque; Secy.-Treas., Esther Barton, Las Vegas. New 
Mexico Folklore Record, T. M. Pearce, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, Editor. 

New York.—Pres., Harold W. Thompson, Cornell University, Ithaca; Vice-Pres., Moritz A. 
Jagendorf, New York; Secy., Edith E. Cutting; Treas., Victor Reynolds, Cornell University 
Press; New York Folklore Quarterly, Louis C. Jones, New York Historical Association, Coopers- 
town, Editor. 

*North Carolina.—Pres., Richard Jente, University of North Carolina; Vice-Presidents, 
Cratis D. Williams, Boone; B. E. Washburn, Rutherfordton; Secy-Treas., A. P. Hudson, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Pennsylvania.—Pres., Henry W. Shoemaker, Harrisburg; Vice-Presidents, George Korson, 
Lewisburg; Samuel P. Bayard, State College; Paul H. Yoder, Allentown; Sec’y., Mrs. Mary V. 
Darrin, Wellsboro; Treas., Albert M. Rung, Harrisburg. 
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Secy., Edwin M. Fogel, Fogelsville; Treas., Edwin M. Fogel. Publications of the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society, Preston A. Barba, Emmaus, Chairman. 

South Carolina Negro Folklore Guild.—Director-Secy., J. Mason Brewer, Samuel Huston 
College, Austin, Texas; Pres., Mrs. Cora V. Green, Jeanes Supervisor, Orangeburg County; 
Vice Pres.-Treas., J. P. Burgess, State College for Negroes, and Mrs. Catherine B. Johnson, 
Jeanes Supervisor, Oconee County. 

Southeastern.—Pres., George Pullen Jackson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn,; 
Vice-Pres., Edwin C. Kirkland, University of Florida, Gainesville; Secy-Treas., Newman I, 
White, Duke University, Durham, N. C. Southern Folklore Quarterly, Alton C. Morris, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, Editor. 

Tennessee.—Pres., Charles F. Bryan, Peabody College, Nashville; Vice-Pres., Mary Barn- 
icle, Knoxville; Treas., T. J. Farr, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; Sec’ y-Editor, 
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Texas.—Pres., Norman McNeil, San Antonio; Vice-Presidents, Esse Forrester O'Brien, 
Waco; John Lee Brooks, Dallas; Wilson Hudson, Austin; Treas., Marcelle L. Hamer, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society. Mody C. Boatright, Univer- 
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